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or THE NATURE OF POETRY, AND THE OTHER IMITATIVE ARTS | 
„ WITH" WRICK ir Is, CONNECTED, IN GENERAL N So 
| WITH, THEIR DIFFERENCES.—OF - THE FIRST. DIFFERENCE z—=< — 
ITE MEANS BY WHICH THEY IMITATE. {os > 5 V 
PRO PO SE to treat of the Poetic rt itſelf, and its ſeveral ſpecies; | 
L of the Wer. poſſeſſed by each, and what arrangement of fable is 
moſt calculated to produce poetical excellence ; ; of the number and 1 
| quality of its parts, and of the other things belonging to the ſubje&t; I 
. 2 5 : PEE | | | 4 
beginning, according to the natural order, with its firſt principles F 8 
. 5 1 | 8 5 1 


eee eee ee eee e eee W ee 


2 os "THE POETIC CnaP. 1, 


The Epopee and Tragedy, as alſo Comedy and Dithyrambics, and 
the greateſt part of thoſe compoſitions er are me to e han te an the 
tyre, all agree in the general char eine ey 

. are diſtinguiſhed from each other by three' Aeta ander z cither by aling 
means of imitation different in their kind, or by the difference of the 
| _— imitated,” or by imitating 1 in 'a different manner.“ * ad) 


For as _ are artiſts, who, a through geil, and ſome 3 
practice, Imitate many | things by colours and lines , and others by the 
voice [a]; Þ all the arts Juſt mentioned effect an imitation by means 

of rhythm [s), of lan guage, and of harmony; ; and theſe either ſeparate 
or mixed. Thoſe things, for example, which are ſet to the flute or the 
lyre, or any other inſtrument of the ſame powers, as the pipe, imitate 
by rhythm and harmony alone; while the dance imitates by rhythm 
only, independant of harmony; for there are ſome dancers who, _ 

[4] I ſee no Teaſon 8 ſubſtituting 35 aber, for 255 Tis Cane, „ in | thi place, Thy. is ; pro- 
poſed by Heinſius, Dacier, and Batteux: XA, TXHpaTt, and gor, are the words 

oppoſed to pubs, N. and  @gpovig, and not dia runs, and * cunbelas, as Batteux 
has ſuppoſed. « Les uns exẽcutent par certains pratiques de Part, les autres par Thabitude 
4 ſeul, quelqueſuns par Pun et l'autre enſemble; de meme—Vimitation ſe fait ou par un ſeul 
« de ces moyens, (i. e. le rhythm, 1a parole, et le chant,) ou par pluſieurs enſemble.” But 


I do not ſee what oppoſition there can be between the manner by which a perſon acquires 
excellence in one art, and the means he uſes to effect an imitation in another. The i imitation 


did 155 cord does not mean by words, but by ſounds, like the imitation of the ſinging of 
oy or gn at cfefled by vocal muſic, when the artiſt tries to make the ſound « « an echo to 
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The e os plain wig or. verſe, ene mio different 
meaſures, or confining itſelf to one ſort, as bas continued the practi 
to the en time f. For Le em. would * general name bs 


"LY ft 
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le! That is unleſs all imitation, by gews.of, language 1 85 alin proſe, ae 8 
of different ſorts, as in hexameter ye ſe alone, v which f is > appropriated tothe regular er 
can be comprehended under the general name of Epopee, there will be no common  charafter 
under which ſuch compoſitions can be clafled. That the word Errol had this extenſive 
meaning, as well as the more limited ſenſe in which Ariſtotle afte erwards uſes it, will 'appea 
from the authorities quoted by Heinſius, note 8, on this' chapter, and from Batteux, and 


Harles, and Voſſius De Artis Poetieæ Natura, p. 279, edit. Rumbach. The- Monthly 


Reviewer, in his criticiſm on Cooke's edition. of the Poetic, is of opinion, that evgzv-yag 


is connected with TAC _TUYN &vsCiv PT prparioeig To ouvoAove But this will throw the 


principal ſubject of this chapter, and which is continued through the two ſucceeding ones, 


into a parentheſis, Tf this ſenſe is adopted, I would rather read, if it were not too bold an 


HAHN AH⁰,e, 07 Aber d. ye v. r. x. 
conſidering Toiviro as a verb neuter, as it is frequently uſed by Ariſtotle in this work. 

Many of the commentators, among whom may be reckoned the celebrated Metaſtaſio, will 
not believe that proſe 3 is meant by Aoyors bore, but think the conjunction 1 is not digjunQtive, 


but explanatory; and fo Goulſton, « ſermonibus nudis, five APPELLARE MALUMUS metris.” 


But, then, why ſhould Ariſtotle produce proſe examples! 5 F or whether the Lupa rie! 4 
mean the dialogues of Plato, or of Alexamenes the Teian, mentioned i in a fragment of 
Ariſtot, de Poetis, quoted by Vittorio, and which were in verſe; it appears from a fragment 
of Ariſtotle, quoted by Athenæus, from another of an anonymous writer, preſerved by 
Montfaugon, in his Bibliotheca Coiſliniana, and from Suidas, that the Mimes of Sophron 
were certainly in proſe, But though Ariſtotle, treating the ſubject philoſophically, is obliged 
to claſs theſe compoſitions under the general name of *EToroits, it is obvious he does not, as 


2 8 2 5 | | a critic, 
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which we could diſtinguiſh the Mimes of Sophron and Nantes and 
the Socratic Dialogues, or even imitations that might be made in undi, 
g or any other vers 4 the ame nature. 


& 2 * * * 5 . - 8 0 
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Men, indeed, 1 ang c the idea of poetry to > eb are esd 
to call ſome elegiac poets, and others epic poets, not diſtinguihing them 
by the nature of the imitation, but from the ſtructure of the verſe; for 
even if a treatiſe on the arts of medicine or muſic is compoſed; inverſe, 
they are uſed to give the appellation of Poet to the author; but Homer 
and Empedocles have nothing in common with each other except the 
verſe ; therefore, though one indeed may we be * a e | 
_ other is rather a naturaliſt than a one. de b 


For hb Las reaſon, if a aka though by mixing all the different 
kinds of verſe, ſhould form an imitation, (like the Hippocentaur of 
Chæremon, which is a mixed rhapſody of all meaſures). ſhall he be de- 


nied the name of Poet [Dp]? This therefore is the Proper manner of 
diftinguiſhing, as to 2121 theſe circumſtances. 


a Critic, countenance any idea of a regular 0 poem, either in proſe or mixed verſe; ſince 
in chapter iv. he reckons the love of verſe equally with the love of imitation, as one of the 
natural cauſes of poetry, and in chapter xxiv. he mentions the heroic meaſure as ſolely calcu- 

lated for the Epopee, and fays it would be abſurd to uſe any other ſort, or a mixture of many, 
and produces the compoſition of Chzremen as an inſtance of ſuch . — 


"4 D] I follow Hens who popu to remove the diſculty of this paſſge bus 2 note of 


intercogation. 


ſz] Neg) l zy Tür, „ (one MS. reads rr) i. e. the objects in diſpute, imitation «ad 
verſe, as * characters of f poetry.” See note 3 of 4 ugh notes on this chapter. 
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SINCE perfons acting are the objects of imitation, and thoſe penn. 


muſt neceſſarily be either good or bad; (for the manners almoſt 


always ariſe from theſe circumſtances alone, it being by virtue or vice | 


chat all mankind differ from each other as to-their manners z) the perſons 
imitated muſt either be reprefented as better than thoſe of the preſent 


time, or worſe, or as they actually [A] are. So among the painters, 


Polygnotus draws his figures better, Pauſo worſe, and Dionyſius as they 


are. It is alſo evident that the ſame diſtinctions will be found in each 


of the imitations that have been mentioned, and they will become dif- 


ferent from imitating different things; for in the dance, and in the 
compoſitions that are. ſet to the flute and the lyre, theſe diſtinctions will 
be found, as alſo in the Epopee which only uſes language or plain verſe; 
for example, Homer forms his characters better, and Cleophon as they 
are, but Hegemon the Thaſian, who firſt invented Parodies,-and Nico- 
charis who wrote the Deliad, make them worſe. The ſame diſtinctions 


will be found in the Dithyrambics and Nomi [B]; as, for inſtance, in 


5 1 "ne 


[a] T follow Winſtanley in this whole paſſage, adding 7 x role robe, which Batteux | 
_ is confirmed . a Ms. 


[s] Though the printed editions in general read ipzs here, all the Ms. the edition of 
Aldus, and the old tranſlation of Valla, read v4pzs, and it appears that Timotheus wrote a 


poem of that kind, called The Perkans, « line of which is quoted by Plutarch in his Life of 
1 = Philopemon, | 
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OP A 


the Perſians, and Cyclops, of Timotheus and Philoxenes. 
lies the difference between Tragedy and Comedy 3 the one 
characters better, and the other worſe, thoſe of the preſent time. 


And in this 
making its 


” , | : a 6 . 


Philopoemon. The Nies was a ſpecies of poem originally compoſed in horiour of Apollo, 
and derived its name, not from vos, LAw, but from being ſung by ſhepherds #» vojuors 
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(among the 
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For 4 very particular account of the Nomi, ſee the Biſhop ef Chiefter's- 
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OF THE THIRD DIFFERENCE,—THE MANNER oF IMITATION,— 
ENQUIRY INTO THE FIRST INVENTION or THE PRAMA. 


Tn E third difference cathy the manner in which the ET 
is made. F or the obj ects may be the ſame, and the imitation performed 
by the fame means, and yet [a] ina different manner; ; as, for inſtance, 
either like Homer, ſometimes by ſimple narration, and ſometimes by 
aſſuming a different character ; or entirely by narration without aſſumin g 


any character; or by introducing all the perſons imitated as agents and 
performers. | e 


Theſe, as we faid at firſt, are the three differences of imitation, VIZ. 
the means by which it is performed, the thin g imitated, and the manner 
how. So that in the objects of imitation, Sophocles is the ſame kind of 
imitator with Homer, for they both imitate perſons of dignity; and in 


the manner of imitation with Ariſtophanes, for they both . it by 
agents [B] and nn,. 


From the circumſtance of imitating- by perſons acting, ſome ay the 
name of Drama is derived; and on this account the Dorians claim the 
invention both of Tragedy and Comedy; (for the people of Megara 

5 The words tTipws Y, ſeem wanting to make this paſſage clear. 


[] Undoubtedly deve and mparlovres. 
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claim the honor of Comedy; the natives, as being i 


their democratical government, and thoſe who Sicily, Wn "i 5 5 7 
becauſe the Poet Epic there long before the time RV „ 


Chonnides and Magnes: while ſome of he e aeg of Peloponneſus „ 5 | 
it ne öechti of T. dy.) P » their retenſions + ihe - 1 
. : * 0 13 1 
1 names; for they ſay villages are by 4 
nians term DEMI ;and that comedies [c] have not enn 
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And this is ſufficient as to the number, and quality, of the differences — 20 
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incident to imitation. 1 #2 e — 
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Le] Though the Dorians are ſaid to be the inventors of tragedy as well as of comedy, f. | | 1 
| 28 of comedy only i is given. Athenæus ſays the name of comedy was common to 
both dramas, as it is now in ſome degree among the French, and as we uſe the word 
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SPECIES. 


Porrry in gran ſeems t0 derive in oign bos vo caſes, 2 


thoſe founded on nature. 


Imitation is congenial with man from his infancy. One of his 
characteriſtic diſtinctions from other animals is the being moſt addicted 
to it, and acquiring his firſt. knowledge by it ; and beſides, the delight 
it gives is univerſal [a]. A proof of this may be drawn from the works 
of art ; where thoſe things which we view with pain in themſelves, we 


delight to ſee repreſented as accurately as poſſible; ſuch as the figures 


of the moſt ſavage wild beaſts, and of dead bodies. And the reaſon of 
this is, that to acquire knowledge is not only pleaſing to the lovers of 
ſcience, but to others alſo, though they partake it in a leſs. degree. 


Now, the cauſe of the delight taken in viewing theſe repreſentations. 
ariſes from reaſoning about the deſi gn of the artiſt, and diſcovering the 


likeneſs, which is in ſome degree acquiring knowledge. But when 
it happens that the obje& repreſented has never been ſeen before, the 
pleaſure i is not derived from the imitation, but from the execution, the 
colouring. or ſome other cauſe of that kind [B]. 


[4] In the firſt edition I rendered this * delighting in every ſpecies of it,” reading wie» 
for vdrrac, which, were there any authority for it, would agree better with what follows. 


lol Rerumque ignarus, imagine gaulet. VIRGIL, 5 
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Tue love of harmony and rhythm being ak tu 68 ve 
that of imitation, (for verſe is evidently a ſpecies of rhythm) thoſe who 
were by nature moſt addicted to theſe propenſities, improving by de- 
grees, firſt produced Poetry on extemporaneous ſubjects; which poetry 
was divided according to the peculiar manners of the perſons who culti- Os 
vated it. Thoſe who were of a more ſerious turn, imitated — 8 
actions, and the fortunes of illuſtrious men; while others of a more 
humble genius imitated the actions and fortunes of meaner perſons, firſt ; : 
compoſing ſatires, as the others had he bis to the youy and | the —— 
of virtuous men. 


We can aſcribe * poem of this inferior ſort to any perſon earlier than 
Homer, though it is probable there were many. We muſt begin, 
therefore, from Homer, in whoſe Margites [Lo]. and other compoſitions 
of the ſame nature, that kind of verſe Was introduced which is now 
called Iambic, as being the moſt adapted to the ſubject, and which 
name was given it becauſe they uſed to ſatirize (Au 1z0N) each other in 
that fort of meaſure. And hence the earlier Poets came to be diſtin- 
1 according to their uſe of the heroic and iambic meaſure. 5 


As Homer, therefore, was the greateſt poet on ſerious ſubjeds, Rand - 
ing alone in point of excellence, not only from the general' merit of his 
imitations, but from the dramatic form he gave them, fo he alſo firſt 


tau ght the proper ſyſtem . of comedy, formin g the comic drama on 
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Le] A ſatirical poem written in various meaſures by 8 My was not a res), but 1 5 j 


a fictitious name, derived from papyns or leres, * FOOLISH, IGNORANT, Ses 
Leſſing's Dada. | 
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general ridicule inſtead of perſonal inveRtivey for the Margites has the 
ſame relation to , that the Iliad and the Odyfley have to tragedy. 
And ſucceeding poets, each purſuing that kind of poetry which was 
moſt agreeable to his natural genius, became writers of comedy inſtead | 
of ſatire, and tragedy inſtead of epic poetry; the forms of theſe being 
more excellent and held i in Highte: eſteem than the others. 


550 . Aue tragedy * acquired its it form, either 
| Judged by itſelf, or. with regard to the repreſentation, is another 
matter ; but both that and comedy, from being at firſt extemporaneous 

productions, were augmented by ſlow degrees; one by the writers 
of dithyrambics, and the other by the writers of the phallics [p]. 
which ſtill continue countenanced by the laws of ſome cities. And 
this proceſs will appear manifeſt on examining [z] them. Tragedy, 


after undergoing many. changes, ſtopped when it had attained its natural 
form. Æſchylus firſt encreaſed the number of the actors from one ta 


two, reduced the chorus, and made the dialogue the principal part of 
the Tragedy [x]. Sophocles introduced three actors and the painting of 
the ſcenes. Till at laſt, from trifling fable and ridiculous language, it 
attained * and 8 and quitting the ſatyric [5] form, the 


Win 


Ip] An poo tn have of the ron dai 
fz] I follow Winitanley, who. propoſes to read avurois for « abrug. 
Ir I have here adopted the meaning, and indeed, the words of Mr. Twiking's tranſlation. 


[6] Satyric here has no relation to ſatiric, or ſarcaſtic poetry, but was a kind of verſe adapted 


GGG This Virgil alludes to in his 
Oe | | 
8 Saltantes Satyros imitabitur Alpheſibœaus. 
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verſe became iambic inſtead of tetrameter. The tetrameter verſe was 
uſed firſt on account of the poetry being in the ſatyric form, and adapted 
to the dance: but when 


out the proper meaſure ; ſince of all verſe the iambic is moſt calculated 


r diſcourſe, as we frequently uſe iambic meaſure i in common con- 


verſation, but hexameter very ſeldom, and only when we get above the 
ſtyle of dialogue. After this the number of the acts In] was en- 


wy. 


creaſed, and other ornaments r e 
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PM 


And this is ſufficient concerning theſe things in general. 
gate each of them ſeparately would be a work of great leng tien. 
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gue was introduced, Nature herſelf pointed 
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CH A P. 


OF COMEDY —DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EPIC POETRY AND 
TRAGEDY, 


Ce, Led 


&% 


Cox p v. 2s has already been obſerved, is an — 

perſons; yet not ſuch as are bad with reſpect to general depravity, but in 

that particular ſpecies of turpitude which is calculated to excite ridicule. 

And ridicule is produced by errors unattended by dangerous or fatal 

conſequences ; thus — of 8 8 is ridiculous, en it is not 
occaſioned by pain. | 


„ — ö % Ss 


The changes in tragedy and from whom they originated are well £ 
known; but it is different with regard to comedy, from its being leſs cul- 
tivated at firſt. For it was not till late that the comic chorus was ap- 
pointed by the magiſtrate, but it was performed by voluntary actors, till 
at length, having attained certain forms peculiar to itſelf, the writers of 
comedy were deemed worthy of remembrance. Nevertheleſs, it is ſtill 
unknown who introduced the maſks, the prologue, the number of actors, 

and other things of that kind. Epicharmus and Phormis commenced 
the practice of giving a fable to comedy, the origin of Mich muſt there- 
fore be derived from Sicily: for among the Athenians, Crates was the 


firſt who forſook perſonal ſatire, and introduced a wy ſubject or 
fable. 


AF; 


| [4] That is, worſe than thoſe of the preſent time in general. See chap. ii, 
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The epopee agrees only with tragedy in uſing verſe, and imitating 
things of importance by means of language; but i it differs from it in only 
uſing ſimple verſe, and being narrative; it alſo differs in regard to length, 
for tragedy endeavours as much as poſſible to confine itſelf to one revo- 


- 


lution of the ſun, or only to exceed it a little; but the epopee is not 
limited as to its duration : and even tragedy, in its origin, had the ſame 
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As to the parts, ſome are 


tragedy. Whoever, therefore, can judge of a good or bad tragedy, may 


may be found in tragedy, but many 
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as no oppoſiion between ra pllag = tx 1. pete poſſibly be intended. See Win- 
's note. For a farther inveſtigation of this celebrated de! aition 
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aition of tragedy, with the 


are derived. 


the actors, Jpwyles,) the mode of imitation. And the 


cauſes of our actions, all our ſucceſſes. 
The fable (I mean by the fable the co 
incidents,) comprehends the imitation of the action; the 


enable us to decide on the rs of thoſe who act _ 


ments diſcover the intention or opinion of thoſe who OY 


0 


on its merit. The fable, the manners, the language, the ſentiments, 


Every tragedy, fix parts, according to w 


. 


And of theſe[c 


paratus of the theatre, and the mu 
means by which the imitation is perfor 


imitation, 


and the other three the things imitated. And beſides theſe there are no 


other parts; but theſe are in general uſe, for apparatus, manners, fable, 


9 


e, muſic, and ſentiment, are [D] eq 


y eſſential toevery tragedy. 


le] The language and the muſic are the means of imitation. The apparatus, (including 


manners, and ſentiment, the thi 
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Iv] Ariſtotle ſeems to contradi& this aſſertion when he 
may exiſt without manners, though it cannot without action. Winſtanley propoſes to remove 
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ſays, in the next page, that a tragedy | 
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PSY -particular;perſons: hut of aſtions. in : 
| ill fortunes for happiaaſe depends unn | 
1 1 action. Tbe main! purpuſe or end! of human life conſiſts in a cer 
1 mode of action Ix] arid not in as quality ; and though the manners of men | 
dee derived from their qualities, their happineſs. and. miſery depend, on 1 
$3 | '- — their actions. Actions, therefore, are not repreſented for, the purpoſe. of 
| = imitating manners, though manners are neceſſarily interwoven 'with the 
A acioh z therefore action and fable are the endiof tragedy, nd the end is | 
1 : ti object to be ptincipally eonſidered in every thing! Tragedy cannot 
FCEeiſt without action but it may without manners, for moſt of the trage= 
7 e of the later writers are without manners; there being many who hold 
the fime character argong the poets chat Zeuxis did with regard to 
| So 88 among the painters: for Polygnotus was [y] excellent in 
1 1 expteſſing manners, in which the pictures of Zeuxis were deficient. If 
q a ſet of moral ſentences ſhould be put together with the lan guage and 
ſentiment well executed; it would by uo means produce the effect ß 
| tragedy; which would) be at. ch rather obtained: by a tragedy, chat, poſ- | 
E bonftab gd CATE: en „ 1161 581 been 3d toc enn ad; 
44 Bom before dnl, and fnlett it after 50e, reading 20 ode Ext wv e . M. an | 
making the ſenſe, © Few uſe all theſe forms, for every drama does not equally excel in appa- 
SD « ratus; manners, &c. os bas. dens n en l img 16911; 27 dale, 89 5 
5 Tel neben ads buppmasT) ror; Ernie. L lch. u. eee ee We” 
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attempt to writs dramatically; can (boner excel in the lagna and the 


coloring. of FY picture; the ſineſt. colors laid on; 


qualities of the perſons 


Cab! 1. 


ſeffing theſecki an ttiferior degtee, he 
dents; lt uſt furcker be aadedi that the peripevia, o Wandern! 
ab cauſes fia tragedy 
beſide a, thoſel who ſrſt 
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beit intereltulg are re plitts" of che (able? And, 
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The fable then ig che chief part; and: as it were, the ſoul of tragedy... 
The r hold the ſecond place, hich . (NAY. compare, to the 
Promuli voully.; will mgt 

pleaſe ſo much as 4 figure only i in chalk. The, ppoßſſed end of imgedy 
is to, imitate an action, and chiefly by e £68 bat aden 9 Gem E 
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Sentiment holds the third place; and its merit conſiſts: in making the 
dialogue conſonant with the fable and the characters. And this may be 
done either in the familiar or tlie rhetorical ſtyle, the [Ni] ancients ſin g 
the former, and the moderns the latter. Manners may be defined, a 
manifeſtation of the intentions of the- perſons acting. Therefore [1] 


ED) JON 2200 Hb e 20] ene atbd? Us 5+ $91 dne od: 2 
16] As though the intent 1 painting is to imitate an object and not a color, yet when the 
object is painted, the color, Hough leſs eſſential than the outline will {till be ſhewn 1; ſo though | 
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the profeſſed end of tragedy i is to imitate an n ation, yet as the qualities of of che actors muſt be 
diſcovered in the courſe of the x; 5 SE EDN appendage't to fable, and 
ce hold the ſecond place Ge requiſite of eh 3 | . 
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[A] The ſame abe may be made on he Engliſh | tragic writers; the Om of Shake- 


1 eee ee e 


d by Winſtanley, and which Batteux fays i is 


un un, in the king of France's library, See Mr. T wining's note. 
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s are deſtitute of characteriſtie manners, in which i or 
manifeſt what the ſpeaker would chuſe, and what avoid. Sentiment is 


the actual declaration e 10, br is is not ſo, or is the aſſertion of 
fone nend propoſiti FG 
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"Of the remainin g parts, the muſic holds the £fk ad a A "indeed 
the chier ef the erganzental parts; for the decorations-of che fiage, 
very intereſting have the eaftcomnexion with the poetic art, the 
power of tragedy being independent of the performance and the actors, 
befides in preparing the decorations the art of * of the theatre 
b more conſpicuous than that of the poet. 731 Us! db fit 
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requiſite in the combination-of;the neide 

principal part of tragedy. RY 

b if - ae e fin off eien Stein go "Hy 2 gninikens? ch 10” . 
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efitire alt, 501 ion may 

be entire and yet want magnitude. What I mean by enzire, 18 compre; 
hending in itſelf a 'beginting, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itſelf neceſſarily follow an othet exent,/ but to Which 

ſome other events may naturally ſueceed. An end is juſt the contrary, 
for it is that, which, either of neceſſity, or according to the general courſe 
of things, muſt follow ſome other event, but requires nothing after it. 
A middle requires other circumſtances both to precede and follow it. 
A poet therefore who would form his fable well ought not to begin or 


end it caſually, but ſhould follow the ideas we have mentioned. 
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As to magnitude, an aninal, or any other thing that has conſtituent 
parts, to be beautiful, muſt not only have thoſe parts well connected, but 
ſhould alſo have a certain proper ſize, for beauty depends on ſize as well 
as ſymmetry ; ; on which account no very ſmall animal can be beautiful, 
for the view being made in almoſt an im perceptible ſpace of time, will be 
- confuſed : neither can a very large one, for as the whole view cannot be 


taken in at once, the unity and completeneſs that ſhould reſult from it 


* TR PO cr 


will eſcape the ſpectator; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, an animal ten thouſand 
ſtadia in length. As, therefore, animals and other bodies ſhould have 
ſuch a ſize as may eaſily be cprehended in one view, fo the dramatic 
fable ſhould have ſuch a length Py the fa] a connexion x of 0" circum- 
ſtances may eaſily be rememb red 


Ipectators 3 havino A 8 * a Indeed, 
rapedies; were to be ated ſucceſſively, they muſt he acted — | 
glaſs, as they ſay was ſometimes formerly done. But as to the natural 
boundary of the action, the greater it is the better, provided it be per- 
ſpicuous... In ſhort, to give the definition in ſimple terms, that is the 
proper boundary of the length, in which by a neceſſary or probable ſuc- 
ceſſion of incidents, a change of fortune from e to miſery, or 


from miſery, to Happineſs may. be effected. FV 
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ö | (4) 7 conceive - this addition e to plans the meaning of Ariſtotle. The 
moſt complicated and incoherent fable imaginable, if it were much ſhorter, might be more 

_ eaſily remembered than the ſtory of CEdipus as to the mere lays 5 —_ the connexion of f 

the circumſtances would be more IO retained, 
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on sg forge, FD imagine. For alot of: the” variety of enn 
that may; happen to one olg, [a] be way have" s cofihexion with | 


each other; ſo there may be manyraRions' ef en 2 
fingle uniform action can be deduced.' From miſtaking this, the ener ür 
thoſe poets who wrote the Heracleid, the Theſeid; and other poems of 
that ſort, ſeems to have proceeded: for they imagined, as Hercules Was 
one perſon, a fable that æelated only to him muſt conſequently poſſeſs we | 
proper unity. Homer, as he was ſuperior in every thing elſe, appears, 


either from art or natural genius, to have had the moſt excellent idea of 


this; for in compoſing the Odyſſey he did not comprehend all that hap 
Rau to Nane as Lad . w wounded { oh on "Parnaſſus, | or 12 . 
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[A] To Ye £94 inſtead of vc viva, Heinſus. Batten dune it: & Car de meme que, 

« de pluſieurs choſes qui arrivent a un ſeul xomme, on ne peut faire un ſeul evenement; de 

« meme auſſi de pluſieurs actions que fait un ſeul homme, on ne peut faire un ſeul action.“ 

But I rather chuſe to conſider 20 v as of the neuter gender, otherwiſe there hardly ſeems a 


ſufficient diſtinction between the illuſtration, and the "ig illuſtrated, gt action compre- 
W what a perſon ſuffers as well as IT 


lo] It muſt be obſerved that Homer does mention this circumſtance in the "oP |. xix, 
and from the ſcar he is diſcovered by Euryclea; on which account Harles, in his edition of the 
Poetic, corrects the paſſage thus: oiov @Anynvas pv ty To Tlapracroyw, OTAE aria: wore 


TonoaJa i To ayipy, © The wound, indeed, becauſe it had relation to the circumſtances 


« of the fable; but not his feigning e becauſe it had no connexion with it.” 
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poet and the An dots ugh, ariſe f one writing in verſe, and the 
other in proſe ; for if the work of Herodotiis were put into verſe, it 
would be no leſs a ſpecies of hiſtory in verſe: than it is in proſe. But 
the difference conſiſts in this, that one relates what has actually been 
done, the other what may be done. Poetry, therefore, i is more plloſo- 
phical and inſtructive than hiſtory. For poetry ſpeaks rather of general 
things, and hiſtory of particular. By general things, I mean what any 
perſon of ſuch a character would probably and naturally ſay or do in ſuch 
a ſituation ;, and this is what poetry aims at even [A] in giving names to 
the characters. By particular things I mean what any individual, as 
Alcibiades for inſtance, either acted or ſuffered in reality. 


And this is now conſpicuous i in comedy, where the poets (not like the 
writers of ſatirical pieces, who introduce perſonal characters,) firſt form 
their fable, and then add any caſual names ; whereas in tragedy the names 
of perſons who have really exiſted are retained. And this is done be- 


[4] For inſtance, cali a faithful ſervant Parmeno, ud a ſoldier Thraſo, or Politon. This : 
is generally the caſe in the modern drama, with the ſame exception as to tragedy. 
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a6 THG T POE TIC Carr we 


caſe ve give exedit to things which we ktiow to be- pbſſihle; How, 
eyents have never appened we ban hard belitve to be poſſible, 
but what has actually happened is evidently poſſible, for hhd it been im- 
poſſible. it could not have happened n]. Nevertheleſs, in ſome 
there are only a few known names, and the reſt are Glo, Ad- h 
others there ate none, as in the Anthos of Agatho, which does not fail 
to afford pleaſure, _ the incidents and CHEERS are equally feigned, 


fables.0n/ which 'trigedics are generally founded; indetd;-it would be 
ridiculous. to endeavour ſcrupulouſſy to do it, finceitho ables hat aro 


known, are known only ton fe, and mn all. 

d Ans bibr vd-naSqqed oz bharn99] wade M ages batinzs Wigger note 
From theſe things, it is clear that the chirat 
derived from the compoſition of the fable; than the verſe, 
tion bonſtitutes che poet, and this ö] is the” imitation of an action. 
Bven if the poem is founded on real facts che author may yet be a peer, 
fince there is no reaſon why many events that have really happened may 
not ebe re ve a of that general probability and poffibi ility, from the Fs 
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| of which he 7 Jultiy be eſteemed a, poet. 
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Ds! This is fo obvious a truth that think we ende might have truſted to the gut of 
bis cont EN ORR A Xe 


e] The Engliſh reader mult be informed, that POET, in the original, ſignifies MAKER; 
which word is uſed for poet in a bock entitled, The Art of Engliſh Poeſie, printed in 1589, 
and quoted by Warton in his Obſervations on Spenſer, vol. i. p. 52. 

lo] The compolition of the fable. W OB, 
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On 894 . or ARGSTOFE 
Ot fimple fables and/ actions, therkpiſadicrlare theiworſt call a Able 


epiſodic, when the, epiſodes follow rack; other) withouv!pioblibility>'or 


connexion: Theſe ate made by! bat pbets frotu / their Oπαπͥỹ¾/õöGMuant b | 
genius, and by good aneg to pleaſe the perfor ers; for conſidering Only 
the repreſentation, and extending che action beyond its Tre 
are often forced to violate the connexion of the fable, nal 21 racks 
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aft{on; but likewiſe of 
Rur ulated! toi —— 4 objects will be 
principally attained if the events happen contrary to 'expefation; and yet 
are conſequences of each other: (for by that means ſurprine will be 
more ſtron gly excited than if ah _ to N 755 by accident, be- 
cauſe, even among accidental thing ptizing that fave 

el th faq Magus ae 


che e of Tic withs tanc 
ſuch events do not 1 m merely caſual, fables of ahi kind[v} auf be 
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621 Where the events ariſe from each other to eee der de omit- 
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ted, as otherwiſe there will be nothing to anfver 10 ird. 92 at the beginning of this paragraph 
Which is al one ſentence. 
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hence of What! has happened before : for 
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incidents. As in the Edipus, 4 perſon g with the idea of conſol- 
ing that prince, and removing e eee eee 85 
diſcovering WO he really is, produce > contrary effi And in the 1 5 


tragedy of Lynceus, he being led out to die, and — following 16 kn i 
him, it happens, from the e courſe of the aQtion, that Dahaiis is Hain, and 
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Lynceus preſerved. 
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The diſcovery, as the name implies, is a tranſition from i ignorance to 

knowledge, producing either friendſhip, or hatred, between the charac- | 
ters as they are deſigned for Eaphlasstl, or diſtreſs. The "diſcovery * 1 
moſt beautiful when accompanied by the peripetia, as in the tragedy of 

CEdipus ; though there are other ſorts of diſcovery, for it may ariſe from 

accidental, or inanimate things, or a perſon may be known by perform- 

ing or omitting ſome particular act; but that I firſt mentioned has moſt 

connexion with- the fable and the action; and ſuch a a diſcovery and peri- 


E petia will produce that pity and terror, of which tragedy i is defined to be | ; 
an imitation, as from this the dre or miſery of the characters will 1 
ariſe, We . 1 -— 3 


As the diſcovery is a diſcovery of certain perſons, it will ſometimes 
happen that one perſon only need be diſcovered to the other, the other 


8 < «x hong 
| * & : 
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CHAT; xt. 
ä being already ſufficiently known; and ſometimes both muſt be diſcovered. 
As in the tragedy of Iphigenia, where ſhe is known to Oreſtes by ſend- 

hod is neceſſary to diſcover him to Iphigenia. 


To theſe two parts of tragedy, peripetia; and diſcovery; muſt be added 
a third, pathos [a]. The pathos is that part of the action which is 
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HAVING mentiöned the Pürts bf ttagedy that öügltt tö be. r 
general forms, we now come to tlie Cconftituent par 5 Bie it * 
particularly divided; wich are the prologue, the epiſodes, or acts, the 
exode; and the chorus; and this ain ve into the paröde, ahd 
edles, ähd the Corhfni, Of the 


ny to ſome. 


| The Prologue is that entire > ng of the eren which bete we 
parode or firſt entrance of the chorus. 


The epiſode T6), or a&; comperkands. thoſe aue ue. e 
chat are between all the odes of the chorus. 


The exode i is all that part of the tragedy which ſucceeds the laſt ode 


| of the chorus. 


feds wheels part; bn wok firſt hat cus Aches. 
the ſtaſimon is the ſong of the chorus without anapæſts or trochees, and 


the commus is the joint lamentation of the chorus and thoſe on the ſtage, 


Theſe are the conſtituent parts into which tragedy is partic ularly 


divided. Thoſe which it mow to uſe as general forms, have been men- 


tioned before. 


[leu ses chapter iy. note In]. 
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| Arrkn what has been already ſaid, we now regular prooed to ito ſhew 
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not tbe imple, 
but complicated, and ſhould imitate an ation Key r of excitin 5 pity 


and * Tee a the nag cha acter of this — 4 imita- 
ng from happi- 

rſons of extr: nary virtue, as that 
wal excite angult, aber than pity or terror. Neither ſhould vicious 
characters be ſhewn as riſing from miſery to happineſs, for that would be 
directiy oppoſite to the deſign of tragedy, not poſſeſſing any one of its 
requiſites, bein 1g neither agreeable to our feelings, nor excitin 8 either 
pity or terror. Neither ſhould a very bad man be repreſented as falling 
from happineſs to miſery ; oy. though fuch' an arran gement might be 
agreeable to our feelings, it would excite neither pity nor terror ; for one 
of theſe pafligne, is excited by the misfortunes of an innocent [3] perſon, 


% 
, 4 * wo » : 
+0 5 8 8 « % + 


b The complicated e poſſelüng ws, and peripetia, se chapter x Xi, 
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[a] Intentionally i innocent in regard to the ct crime or misfortune for which he ſuffers, as was 
the Te, with CEdipus. | \ | 
| . | the 
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the other by the misfortunes of a perſon in the ona Gtuation with wur- 
ſelves, -pity, on accsünt of the diſtreſs being undeſerved, and 
from the equality; ſuch an event would, therefore, be, 
nor alarming. The character that remains, is the medium between 
theſe: a man neither eminently conſpicuous for virtue and juſtice, nor 
reduced to miſery by wickedneſs and villain ; but rather one in high 
reputation and proſperity, ſuffering through ſome human frailty, like 
¶Adipus and Thyeſtes, and other illuſtrious men of ſuch families. - 


| (though the latter is pr and the 
from miſery to happineſs, hank} on hi mee from werfe - 
miſery, not on accaunt of wickedne 
it ſhould happen to ſome ſuch, perſoi 
bigher character, rather than aninfer 
rience; for formerly the. poets e au fables without conſidera- 
tion 5], hut. now the ſubjects. of the beſt, rage ellos ur; taken from « 3 
Thyeſtes, of  Telephus, adit ſuch iron as have Licher acted or fuf- 1 
) ĩ ͤ 
le] At firſt Gght, Ari ode ſeems to contrad i bis preceding allertion ; ſee note In] on dis | 
chapter: but here ar is oppoſed to LECT and there to ver RH. i” 
denden ae to change the word @rnitjper, which bands in the text, for | 
emeppubuey. But the common reading is defended by Winſtanley, the word d rapibfelo : 
ſometimes conveying the idea of raſhneſs or inconſideration; as in Iſocrates, 5 oro ava 
vdo un Tis, Tov Ad. ri xι And! n0og erer a de Fit refill. 3 85 
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This being the moſt form of tragedy, to the prin- 
of the art, thoſe who blame Euripides becauſe he purſues this 
method, and makes his tragedies end withidiſtieſs, are themſelves wrong, 
that ſyſtem being, as we have already obſerved, right the greateſt 
| proof of which is, that ſuch dramas appear” toſt tragicab on the ſtage, 


,_ in the dramatic en if . are r and Euripides, 
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e29DIqIHTU, A bas. ; bogen, How D vod di fn 2138 161Þ 511 1 
Prrv and terror may tler be caufed r pra: 
duced by the combination of the incidents Put the laft is preferable, 
and ſhews ſuperior {kill in the poet. For the fable ought to be ſo con- 
 Ritit6d;” that 4 pero! Galy Hedting the inbidldiits related; "THould both 
ſhudder and be affected with" ebmpüffon; which" ary" perfor 
WhO were to heaf he ftory of Edipus! Bur ten effect this by means 
of the repreſentat 'ofily, 15 Very unfleitfel and tequires-the aſſiſtance 
of the pon, pick the theatte. Y "Floſs Aenne whe — 1 


* * 
4 


pirtns of tragedy; e eh i e 


from it, but only that Which is peculiar 6e ik. Since chen it is the 
buſineſs of the tragic Poet by imitation te afford that pleaſure which 
may ariſe from the paſſic ns of pity and terror, it is evident this ou ght 
to be effected by the incidents themſelves. We will conſider, there- 
fore, what circumſtances will appear dreadful, and what WAG 


2 


Actions of this ſort, muſt either happen CUBE friends, or enemies, 
or indifferent perſons. Now, if one enemy kills another, no pity is 
excited, either while the action is performed, or while it is meditated, 
except what ariſes from the ſuffering of the perſon. It is the ſame 
5 between thoſe who are indifferent to each other. But diſtreſſes that 
happen between thoſe who are dear to each other are proper objects 
of the poet $ ſearch ; as when a brother kills, or intends to kill, or 

F 2 — | otherwiſe 
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_ otherwiſe injures his brother, or a ſon his father or mother, or a 
mother her ſon ; therefore, it not being allowable eſſentially [A] to alter 

ſtories that have been generally: received, but, for. example Clytemneſtra. 
muſt be killed by Oreſtes, and Eriphyle by Alemæon, it is the duty of 
the poet to * out fuch traditional ſtories, and n them aA & 


| 


V4} JT 


I will aki more clearly . 11 1 e by Killully., Actions may 
chin be repreſented according to the practice of the earlier poets, as. 
performed by perſons knowingly and intentionally, like Medea deſtroying 


| 5 her chil Idren in the tragedy of Euripides; or { ſome atrocious deed may 
be done by, a perſon not knowing what he, does, and dhe relation of the 
canes may be diſcavered. afterwards.; as in the Edipus of Sopho-- | 
les. There indeed, tha deed, is, performed. previouſly to the opening of 
2 drama; but it may happen in che courſe of the tragedy itſelf, as in. 
1 the Alcmzon of Aſtydamus, and the character of Tagen in the Ulyſſes 
1 | | Wounded. To theſe a third method may be added,; where. a perſon 
= : on the point of committing. ſome ſhocking. action through ignorance, 
makes the diſcovery before he does it. And there is no other method 
cept' theſe, for a perſon. muſh either act, or not act, and muſt either 


a Ar r enz be . 
| know, or be ignorant of, the confequences of the action; but of theſe 
| 5 a perſon going. to act, knowing the. conſequences, and then not 
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15 is ſo much the worſt, (being diſguſting I], and not tragical as. 

no one ſuffers,) that a very few- inſtances excepted, as, for example, 
the intention of Hæmon to kill Creon, in the tragedy of Antigone, it 
has never been uſed fo}! Next to 2 is aw perpetration of the deed, 


Sidibe 301 ni 26 Song! 01 2 | * 151281 aid li 
= 95 N ache, © entire ny, ar atring the pin incident on x which the whiole 
[8]. Menghs, From the deliberate guilty intention. _- | | | * 
[oe] The fuſt of the three admiſſible modes according to their enumeration by Ariſtole; 
| though os iomen. | in point of excellence. dee the commentary, 
| 8 | t 


car. xrv. oF ANNE TOTE E. 37 


It is ſtill better when the deed is performed ignorantly, and the diſcovery 
made afterwards; for there will be no wicked intention, and the diſco- 
very will be very affecting. But the laſt method has the moſt powerful 
effect Io], as in the tragedy of Creſphontes, Merope, being on the 
point of killing her ſon; diſcovers who he is, and ſaves his life; and, in 
the ſame manner, in the tragedy of Iphigenia, the ſiſter diſcovers her 
blotbet, And, in che lady ef telle. the Yon” knstes Elb mother juſt | 

n 18 goin 180086 liver het up: ory OJ. gab Donna 30 | ; 
pork {9a, b ef E>H 1 VL SCION GNM bas gan Ma! 12k not: 199 va hot 

1 Kult this 36 che feat! ab we WWRbved Before; vy ere ar it ny 
families that furniſh proper ſubjedts' for tragedy. For it was not from 
art, but accident, that the poets Tearned to form their fables on ſuch 
incidents, and "they were opener gantry e in 
which misfortu des ef "that natüte had happetigd!! (4 1! 10 

ch 01 2unogoly UL 10 198 tg ada bas u,. io n | 

"Had this is ſufficient concerning the bol bigatief. of the an 
ang; the res qualities ef the fable- S iigunog 1 


2 411 21 21 A 211 BA 11 2 20D. 44 4. 1 10 120 {1 "£9 : 


fol Xp&TIFO, | molt powerful, capable of producing che . Cui velut vires 
© Maxine ſuppetunt ad es OSS) * OTE PH. * 
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qu Ariftotle Spots quatre, Ge abit enen este 0 ave E Wy Aliftotle - aftually 
mentions the fout; and gives exaniples of them ally/though-'b&' ſays one 446 to bad to be ad- 
mitted. | H dg pA ud n n un, N tidb rag, 1 1 Abiras. Here the four forms 
are expreſily mentioned: pa ga. eidiras, to alt knowingly; like Medea in killing her chil- 
drenz d rdf. ti diras, knowing What one is about to do, not to act, like Hemon, in 
his attempt to kill his father Creon 3 n, wn tidiras, to act ignorantly, as in the Ædipus 
of Soptioales yn woltEki; wir; not to act, "though the conſequeiice'6f the action is 
unknown; that is, to be about to act through ignorande cr tile felatibn öf the perſon who is 
the object of the action, and to make the diſebvery in timeg 40 in the Eile of Merope, of 
Ws and of Helle gnib10258 hot 5ldiftimmbs' oui int do Hi a0 bo; | 
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I forming the manners, four'things art to be attended . * A 430 1 
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obſerved — pos: will 1 i} peculiar 


pas anon Mie is diſcovered, either by the Elbows, or the action. And if 
; "the manners Will be bad, if good; _ will be 


LY 


and that in ee, contin of iſ. A womin or even 8 fave 


may de drawn with this 
that a woman thould be worſe 


it is probable 
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Bw he next requiſite is 1 being charadteriſtic ; for there i is a a character of 


courage and f fierceneſs  adapths to men which: would be very improper in 


& >. 4 
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The third eſſential is likeneſs AI. There is a diſtinction between 
this, and what we have already mentioned of their being good, and 
characteriſtic. fore ED. HO 


[4] The diſtinQion between 73 $010, and 13 dpjadrlerg lies in the ane-zelating to.man- 
ners in general, and the other to the manners: of particular perſons, as 4 Uhyſſes, &c, 


which ſhould be drawn according tothe received opinion. So Horace: Aut ſamam ſequero 


{70 54), © aut convenientia finge (T0 &pporlor). 41 
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The fourth | is conſiſtency. For, even if an inconſiſtent peifoh | is the | 

n of AI the character ſo imitated ſhould be made confiſtently ns 4 


We have an example of bad manners, — introduced; im „„ Eo | 
| er of Menelaus, in the tragedy of Oreſtes; of manners im- 2 
proper, and unchar; Reriſtio,: in the amentation of Uhyſſes, in the tra- 

gedy of Scylla, and in the ſpeech of Menalippe [3] ; and of inconſiſtent 

manners, in the-t «flyhiganit in ulis, where, there is no reſem- 
t behaviour. 0 
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quire e whether r it is s neceſſary Y. 
or i for EWY a vid wid ade things, as. erg. it 
is neceſſary or probable for doch en n to follow another. 
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It [o] is evident, therefore, that the unravelling of the plot ſhould 
„ ariſe from the fable itſelf, and not from a machine, as in the tragedy = 
of Medea, and what relates tg che return of the Greeks in the Iliad Ml. 
Machinery is maſt properly employed. in thoſe circumſtances that are | 


. 


B] See note v, Xx. of che 7 171 77 
: : . 4 * * * * © 2 2 4 b. £, + # 16 4 2 — * ry 1 


(ei 1 40 50 connexion of this paragraph with the reſt ene, 1 wap Sn 3 
rather to belong to chapter vii. „f Dll 


[9] Caſtelvetro ſuppoſes that this alludes to the Iliad, 1. ii. where Minerva, by the advice 
of Juno, perſuades Ulyſſes to prevent the return of the Greeks, to-which they were induced 
by the ſpeech of Agamemnon, and with moſt probability. See Mr. Twining's note. Some 
. to relate to the rte has or 8 ragoly formed from . See s e 
the end of chapter xxiii. | | = 
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out of the drama; either for the purpoſe of diſcovering ſack "FIRE as 
baye happened before, which it is impoſſible for human knowledge to 


find out, or future events, which muſt require prophecy, and ſuper- 
natural intelligence; for the gods are ſuppoſed to know every thing. It 


is wrong to admit any circumſtance that is contrary, to reaſon! ame 


the incidents; but if it is unavoidable, it 2 to ben * 


as in the * 8 


A 1 Ss 5 "5 5 
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As matic is an imitation of 8 of 3 excellence to thoſe of 
he preſent time, the example of good portrait painters ſhould be followed, 
who make their pictures more beautiful than the life, and yet preſerve the 


I likeneſs. A poet, therefore, who imitates paſſionate or effeminate [E] 
perſons, or other characters of that kind, ſhould repreſent. them as 


[r] Pabyuzs, Dacier propoſes to tender this word wrathful, or indignant. But I ſhould 
hardly think this juſtifiable on the ſole authority of Heſychius, who, after giving the uſual 


interpretation, adds, &, ini. rd ptydns Ops i Ty Aiges. Others uſe the 
| © word to expreſs greatneſs of ſpirit,” Terraſon ſur Iliad, ſays, * Ces paroles ont fort 


< tourmentes les commentateurs, mais pour un paſſage & Ariſtotle je le trouve aſſez clair, et 


je le traduis ainſi. H faut bien qu'un poëte qui veut repreſenter un homme colerẽ, s' en 
& tienne a l' idee de la ſeveritẽ, et que voulant peindre un homme mou il lui donne les traits 


Ade la douceur, et ainſi des autres characteres z c'eſt de cette manière qu' Homère a rendu 
Achille bon. J oppoſe TXANpETHTOS ſeverite, A epi emportẽs, et ETLEINELaS douceur, 


6 3 palupors, qui ſignifie moũs, quoique e rihuus ſoit mit avant fahne dans le premier 


membre de la phraſe, et i rieixeias avant chf ruros dans le ſecond ; Cel un renverſe- 
ment d'ordre dont on voit bien des exemples.” I have no doubt of this being the right 


interpretation, and have n adopted it. As to the alteration of reading a yuber 


inſtead of Aydber, the reader is referred to the commentary, The ws. in the "_ at 
Wolfenbutte], the edition of Aldus, and both thoſe of Baſil, read 8 | 
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examples either of mildneſs or —_— 80 Achilles is drawn as a good 
aracter even 2 Homer Ly]. mi er 31 Hoi 1 9 1 
. n has en Niue um tlie 1 60 nnn ue 

| Theſo rules ougbit to be obſerved, and not only tlieſe, but ſack 15 
—— the other ſenſes; that ne accompany 
dramatio poetry; for errors will often happen witli reſpect to them... 
But theſe are ſufficiently ſpoken of in treatiſes already publiſhed. 
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Tur diſcovery having been Week debsed La. we wil now "diſtin- 
guiſh its different forms. 


The firſt, which f is the leaſt artful, and to which the generality of 
poets in their deficiency of genius reſort, is that by tokens. Of theſe, 


ſome are natural, like the ſpear which was borne by the Gegenes [B]. 


and the ſtars [c] on the body of Thyeſtes, in the tragedy written by 


Carcinus ; and others are adventitious, either on the body as ſcars, or 


independent of it as jewels, or like the ſmall boat in the tragedy of 


Tyro. But theſe may be uſed with greater or leſs propriety. As, for 
example, Ulyſſes is diſcovered by means of a ſcar ; but in a different 
manner to Euryclea [p] and the ſwine-herds: now, where tokens are 
ſhewn purpoſely to gain credit, as in the laſt inſtance, they are very in- 
artificial ; but when the diſcovery i is ren. like that made to Eury- 
clea, they have more merit. 


[a] Chapter xi. 
[o] Deſcendants of the earth. The name of a Theban FREY ſuppoſed to be the * 
of the ſerpent's teeth fown by Cadmus. 


[c] For dcipas, Robertellus propoſes to read ss la, bones, as alluding to the ivory ſhoulder 
of Pelops, which Tzetzes ſays became a diſtinguiſhing mark to the Pelopidz, as the ſpear 
was to the Sparti, i. e. the deſcendants of the ſon tet. 

Lo] The two diſcoveries mentioned, are in the Odyſſey, books xix. and zxi. 
. The 
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The ſecond are thoſe which are invented by the poet, and therefore [UE] 
inartificial” Thus in the mutual diſcovery of Oreſtes and his ſiſter in 
the tragedy of Iphigenia; ſhe is diſcovered by means of a letter, but 
he is known to [y] her, not from any circumſtance ariſing from the 
fable, but from ſaying what the poet choſe to put in His/mouth ; there- 
fore this borders on the error blamed in the firſt mentioned ſpecies, fince 
ſome [G] of the things from which the proofs are drawn might have 


been introduced themſelves as viſible: tokens. The ſame objection may 


be made to the diſcovery 80 * voice * * — [=} in the Tereus 
of PDR 


4 


Wo! This . belies a is omitted in moſt of the MS8, and oldeſt 


lr! I "x ib Vittordo i in omitting De oneluy, rabra By, For the 83 add the 


1 ſpear introduced by Euripides do not occaſion the . but are 0 mentioned Oy Ons, 


WC 


[6] I ſuppoſe the . and the 2 | See 6s commentary. For this ſenſe of the 
paſlage, which I believe right, 1 r my wing art to Mr. Twining. 


[u) Kepxidos 8 Scaliger cquceine this to niean_ the imitation of the voice of a | 
ſwallow, by means of a ſhuttle. Goulſton renders it, © Radii textorii vox in tela depicta. | 
It is impoſlible to determine whether the transformation of Progne into a ſwallow, or Philo- 
mela into a nightingale, is here hinted at as * * the voice of the ſhuttle, If we 


bares in one epigrammatiſt, | 
> Kepridas 3pbpendoren ET me 
another mentions 
| Kepxida td H iis ray da 8 


And OL epithet, En. vii. v. 27 5, applies equally to both: 


« Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas.” 
Kevag, according to Heſychius, is itſelf the name of a bird. „ 


G-2—— — The 


an eme PARTIC: FRET 


The: third form is by recollection, either when the ſight of ſome 
object cauſes the diſcovery, as in the Cyprii of Diczogenes, where a perſon 
burſts into tears, on ſeeing a picture; or as in the fable of Alcinous, 
Ulyfies hearing the muſician, and bering the ſtory, weeps, and 
is thence diſcovered. 1 : 


The fourth is by reaſoning. As, in the Coephori, Electra reaſons 
thus [1]: . A perſon reſembling. me is arrived, but no one reſembles 
me except Oreſtes, therefore Oreſtes is arrived. And in the-tragedy 
of Iphigenia, written by Polyides the ſophiſt, it is natural for Oreſtes 
to reaſon thus: My ſiſter was facrificed, and I. am going to be ſacri- 
*. ficed likewiſe. Or as in the Tydeus of Theodectus, where it is 

faid [x], A perſon coming to ſee his ſon, is deſtroyed himſelf.” Or 

as in! the Phinidæ, where, ſecing the place: to which they are conducted, and 
reaſonin g on the reſponſe of the oracle, they conclu de they are doomed 
to periſh there, as it is the place v here th 


ey were expoſed. 


There is alſo a compound ſpecies of diſcovery ariſing from a falſe reaſon- 
ing of the ſpectators. As [L] in the Ulyſſes Pſeudangelus, where he fays 


n Tn the. Cocphori of Zſchylus, Eleftra finds ſgme hair laid on the tomb of Agamem- 
] ͤ„ ng (ebagtn. 8 | oy 


[x] Polinices, fon to CEdipus, not chuſing 2 ll ds 66 AG dais 
grandſon to a king who was killed as he was going to conſult the oracle about the fate of 
his ſon; from which Adraſtus concluded he was grandſon to Laius. | 


1 1 1 This paſſage ſeems totally inexplicable, and is therefore, 1 ſhould preſume, much 
| Corrupted. The following is the remark of Battoux: < Ulyſſes pretends to be one of 


* Ne 
. 


HED * his companions; and in that character aſſerts that Ulyſſes is dead, and that he had 
+ buried him. 9 be" gs, tut If oy 
will 


sa.. or |ARISTOTLEE. 16 


he ſhall know the bow which he has never ſeen, and the ſpeQator [1], 
2 'S falſely, fo * ack 1s ARCS 1 thoſe means. 
1 3 * 

But of all modes of n that is the beſt which is derived from 
the incidents themſelves, the ſurprize ariling from probable means; as 
in the CEdipus of Sophocles, and the tragedy of Iphigenia, where it 
18 probable ſhe ſhould be deſirous of ſending a letter. Theſe alone de- 
pend on themſelves, without the aid of fictitious . _ Jewds. 
And next to __ are thoſe effected m I rana ort 


8811 

will ſhew him PORE — 8h with e the ſhall know it. The 

_*© do fo,; he knews it, and for ſome time the death of Ulyſles is credited; 5 though-this was 
| © too light a foundation for believing the deceit, as an impoſtor might lea the particular 
« < ſhape of Ulyſles' 8 bow from others. T o this falſe reaſoning, or paralogilim, it Appears. a 
© true one muſt have followed. Asi in the Merope of M. Voltaire, Merope, 0 on n ſecing the 
© helmet of her ſon brought in, believed the perſon who brought it had aſſaffinat 5 a 
« falſe reaſoning deceives her, and Almoſt induces her to kill himherſelf,: till a further diſco= 

very, by true reaſoning, ſaves him. But I fear this ingenious explanation will hardly be 
found concluſive. Ariſtotle ſays the diſcovery is made by falſe reaſoning 3 but here the decep- 
tion is ſuppoſed to be made by falſe reaſoning, and the diſcovery by true. Ariftotle fays it is 
made by a falſe reaſoning of the theatre, (i. e. the ſpectators) tx aber TE ys, 
and not of the a © Og OO EE Te e ga Log 
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| 1 paſſing before his eyes. For then, ſeeing all the circumſtances in the 

and as if he were himſelf t with the 

find out what is proper and what improper in the 
1 The neceflity of this is proved by the diſgrace that happened to Car- 
it | cinus. . The abſurdity of Amphiaraus going out of the temple unper- 
| | | ceived from not ſeeing the dramatic effect, did not ſtrike him; but the 
1 | on the ſtage, the audience being offended with 
j i | The poet alſo ſhould enter as much. as poſſible into the ſpirit of the 


— * r 


ſubject while he is compoſing; for [4] thoſe who are moved by paſſion: 
̃ themſelves, will expreſs thoſe paſſions moſt forcibly from their own 
| feelin 88. Hence he who is really agitated ſtorms, and he who is really 
angry upbraids moſt truly and naturally; and hence the fictions of a 
poet may be faid to reſemble thoſe of a madman ; the ductility [B] 
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| | ; [4] — — Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi 1 | Hon. 
1 41 Le] Stephens, in his Theſaurus, ſays of ib rkg es, ( Exponitur etiam, © qui facile ſormam 
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coſtal 11 has on * a the oehet ns eic 
anc afterwards inſert lo) the epiſodes. What I mean by forming the 
fable generally, I will illuſtrate from the ſtory: of Iphigenia. * A virgin 
| arrives. there: (the reaſon of his coming being 


* the point of being ſacrificed, W diſcover 


a. 


of his fancy; having, the fame. effect on the n 1 . . new 


S dais able. | * 4 get Sat it ele 


on the point of being ſacrificed, ſuddenly diſappears, unperceived by 
the ſacrificers, and is tranſported to another country, in which there 


< is a aw to offer up all ſtrangers to a certain goddeſs, to whom. ſhe is 


appointed prieſteſs. Some time after Aards 


h has nothing to do with e 3 and theme 
nn is e to the fable.) He comes, is ſeized, and is on 


eee e e eee, 
Le] Exyarizoi, Frantic, or as Mr. Twining excellently though paraphraſtically tranſlates 
it, © tranſported out of ourſelves.” I have ventured to render che word literally, though 


the figurative uſe of it has now almoſt ſuperſeded the proper, which is Sogn: equivalent 
with the common phraſe © c out of his ſenſes.” Foo uſes 1 it fo. 


© Now ſee that noble nd RE ſorered gn. 3 
© Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune and harſh, 


That unmatch'd form, and feature of blown youth 
YL Blaſted with ecſtaſy, . „ HAMLET. 


Ip] Beteches, or ET«o%dic TapevEipriv. | WINSTANLEY. 


$=] In. the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, Oreſtes diſcovers himſelf expreſsly to his 
ſiſter, and is obliged to uſe many arguments to convince her he is her brother. This i is 
blamed by Ariftotle i in the preceding chapter, (ſee note lr) and the arrangement of Poljides 
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8 a ö 1 
25 » 


y ' Polyides, from his ſaying it was not only for his ſiſter to be 
ſacrificed, but himſelf alſo;) and by this eireumſtance he is pre- 
9 ed. After 
ſerv this, names are fixen, and then the epiſodic parts 
are added. But it is neceſſary that the epiſodes [y] ſhould be connected 
„e the madneſs of Ureſtes, which 
taken, and his ſafety, by means of the luſt ration. 
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A PLOT; and its folution, are incident to every tiagedy. The plot 


conſiſts of all that is out of the action, and 
in it. The reſt is the ſolution. 1 
beginning to that e part from whence the change A] of fortune 
ariſes; and what paſſes from the commencement of the change of for- 


of many things that are 


6 F ] 


tune to the end of the piece, the ſolution. For example, in the tragedy 


5 of Lynceus written by Theodectus, the plot comprehends the preceding 


Da] events, and the taking of the youth; and the ſolution, what happens 
from the accuſation of murder to the end. 


There are four ſpecies of tragedy, for Geek." are the pojmnber of its 
parts that have been mentioned. The complicated, which depends en- 


tirely on Fire and diſcovery. The pathetic, like the tragedics of 


[A] There is a great diſpute among the commentators, whether it ſhould be tis evTuyiany 
or «rvxiav. All the uss. as well as printed copies, have the firſt, but the principles of 
Ariſtotle ſcem to require the laſt, or both: and the Latin tranſlation by Valla, printed in 1498, 


prior to any edition of the original Greek, has INFORTUNIUM; therefore we oy Oy his | 


MS. read zTvxis, See nn s note. 6 


(8) For Anne read erer Tonio, WINSTANLEY, Events prior 
to the opening of the drama. 
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avour to excel 


Q in af i hk forms, of at tealt in as n 


itt: then Hr e An 
poſhble, an noſe that are molt eſfecmied ; elpecntly at preſet, when 
15 £1] bop 10 23: * 0 21 i > $4 
ple are ready to cenfu vis, | 87 1 wing excellent _ in 
l eh 5 111 lr 1 ip QJ th, bas 8 Jo2R5 e DUDOng | 
each particu ecies, ey now expect every poet to excel in them all. 
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anepic form I mean 

one containing many 8 ; ag e, whole Iliad were to be comprized 
in one tragedy. For though on account 1 of” the * "x 
"every igt he 8 : has its proper prop een GILES." 
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ej I am obliged to uſe this word from the want of a proper Engliſh _ to he 
"form. the. leading. character. Manat, ha , = 


quality of a compaſition where. manners 
 Ufferent ſeuſe. See matg 1 chaps vi of the Commentary. | 


1 From the en of theſe forms at the beginning of chapter xxiv. Winſanley 
propoſes to ſupply the word &n)odv, Batteux inſerts dh,! from a Ms. and tranſlates it 


a] --entirely agree with Vittorio. i in the reſtoration of theſe wonls, 0 di, Cowes £ipnlas 
u, peunodai X. r. A. 


[x] See Mr. Twining's note (153): 
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Co] Batteux is of opinion that both Euripides and Aſchylus are propoſed here as models, 
and that x: n is only a repetition of the negative, introducing the ſecond example, and that 
Niobe is aſeribed to Aſchylus, and Medea to Euripides. But I think the conſtruction of the 
Greek will hardly juſtify this meaning. I imagine Ariſtotle, having propoſed chuſing a part 
only of a ſtory, added, leſt his readers ſhould be influenced by a bad example, that this ſhould 
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ANGUAGE in general is divided into theſe A] parts. Elemant of 
letter, ſyllable, connective -partivle, name or noun, word or ver; — 


| caſe, and ſentences"! ben Nas . Wb 5¹ 71 2911. e 
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A letter is an undivided fhund , 1 55 ny fort, 
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Gown: which an. intelligible: ſound ort 


made by beaſts are undivided none ee can e * 
Letters are divided into vowels, ſemivowels, and mutes. A vowel * a 
diſtin& ſound, independent of articulation IR, as A, or O. A ſemivowel 
_ has a ſdund with: articulation, as 8, or R. A mute has articulation, but 
no ſound of itſelf, without being joined to ſome letter that has 


Cul 


EY © bound. 8. or D. Letters further differ from each other, 5 56 
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[a] a to Ariſtotle, the parts of ſpeech are four. The articls, name; verb, and 
© connettive. This is not ſo inaccurate as it may ſeem at firſt ſight to be: for we may fup- 
_ © poſe- that to the name he refers both the noun, and its repreſentative the pronoun; to the 


< verb, (or attribute) the adhective, participle, verb, (ſtrictly ſo called,) and adverb, and>con- | 


<-ſequently the interjection; and to the connective; both the Wr 
| . of Language, near the end. 


[8] Dacier reads . and renders it © by adding (i. e. a vowel). The fone 


tranſlation is found i in the Spaniſh verſion of Ordonez, corrected by Florez; though the uſual 
reading is preſerved in the text. But I cannot reconcile this definition of a mute with its 


diſtinction from a ſemivowel. ThpooCoa) means here the allfion of the tongue againſt the 
various parts of the mouth; in the formation of letters. 
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= o] The ſenſe calling for a negative, which Robertellus ſays is authorized by a Ms. I have 
3 admitted it, though the excluſion of it ſeems moſt agreeable with the context, as Ariſtotle de- 
| nes a ſyllable to be compoſed * & PvE, x Sh]. xeiloc, C of a mute and a letter having a 
1 ſound. Now, he deſcribes a ſemivowel as having ſound with articulation, as a vowel has 
without, To ra TpooConls IN Pwrnv Xxougnve 
. according to the notion followed in the alteration, (and which I have been obliged to adopt as 
the leaſt of two difficulties, as I cannot conceive how on can be called a ſyllable,) he ſhould 
have deſcribed i it to be, sf apurs, 7 n4PWvs, N poritilos, 
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: the reading propoſed by Winſtanley in this and the ſucceeding paragraph. 
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| As to imitations 10 are folly prociacllity narration and __ ral; 5 ie” 
is evident that even there, as in tragedy, the fables ſhould have a dra- 
matic form, and relate to one entire and complete action, that has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and which, like one perfect animal 
ſhould produce its peculiar delight; and not follow the cuſtom of Hiſt 
where it is not neceſſary to confine the ſubject to one action, but to 
one period of time; and where every thing may be introduced that 

happened in that time, whether relating to one or more perſons, how-- 

ever caſual their connexion may be [B]. For as the ſea- fight at Salamis, 
and the battle with the Carthagenians in Sicily, though they happened 
at the ſame [e] time, by no means conduced to the ſame end; ſo alſo ; 
even in progreſſive time events may ſometimes be connected [p], and 


yet no particular common conſequence _ ariſe from them. 
[A] Certainly hexameter verſe, Nevertheleſs iv pirgy is not put wm xf gs for | 
Weg verſe, but to diſtinguiſh the epopee as uſing verſe only unaſſiſted by muſic, appa- 
Tatus, &c. So Goulſton, soo imitatur metro.” _ note [ F] chapter xxvi. as alſo: note ii. 
of the commentary on the fame chapter. . 
[B] See Beattie on Imagination, chapter x Xi. - 6A. 2 I, page $6, note. 
le] Herodotus ſays the victory obtained by Gelo over the Carthagenians 8 the 


fame day with the battle of Salami ; but Diodorus Siculus, on the fame day with the 
a battle of Thermopyle. FI 
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lol Odregoy ETA harcko. « © Ma) wu a one another in x rendering. this 
«© paſſage SIT UNUS POST ALTERUM. This conſtruction muſt be erroneous, ſince pers? 
© with a | genitive, ſignifies | « in conjunction with,” . Monthly, Review on Cooke's edition 
of the Poetic July, 1787. See the commentary. 
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This manner is nevertheleſs adopted by the generality of poets: there- 
fore even in this reſpect, Homer, as we lr] have before obſerved, when 
compared with all other writers, may almoſt ſeem inſpired. He did not 
even attempt to include the whole Trojan war, though it had a beginning 
and an end. For it either would have been ſo large as not to be eaſily 
comprehended i in one view ; or, if it had been reduced to a moderate 
be, it "would have been confuſed from the number of incidents 
Takin therefore, only one part for bis ſubject, he introduces abun- 
dance of epiſodes from the other parts. Such as the catalogue of the 
chips, and the other epiſodes,” with chich he has adorned his poem. 
While other poets, like the authors of the Cypriacs vj. and N leſſer 
Hiad, are ſatisfied if they confine themſelves to one perſon, one period of 
time, or one action, though it may have many parts. 1 | 
one, or two tragedies at the moſt; could be formed eit er from the Iliad 
or the Odyfley.” But many might from the Cypriacs; and from the 
 lefler Iliad more than eight. As the Judgment of the arms, Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, the Ptochia [6 ], the Lacænæ, the Deſtruction | 
of e che Return of the Greeks, Sinon, and the Troades. MT eee 
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x] That this niet dark e ee fo ge eee rodotus, 
evident from that hiſtorian' s contradicting the opinion. Kare rad ra * T6 rte, a} ride | 
10 xi 2% Axig GAS ud nx d. obx be T& Kings Fri | £5 GAN 4 tives. 
© From theſe words, and the mention of the country, it is very « Gear that the Cyprian verſes | 
* are not the work of Homer, but of ſome other perſon.” ps 
lo] Hrexeia, poverty. Perhaps Ulyſſes going as a fy to Troy, A in a mean 
habit. See Odyſſey, L ii. ver. 245, of the original; ver. 336 of Pope. Mr. Twining ob- 
ſerves, that what in Homer ſignifies VAGRANT or een "I has rendered ſlave. i But 
Pope is undoubtedly right, for the word in the original is dingt, Ln oa by y the Scholiaſt 
binn MN. Loo 

1 may not hs as eben allude to the edge of bre on IF return to a 


ans | err. 
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HE [a] ſpecies alſo of the « epopee are the fame with thoſe of tra- 
gedy. For it muſt be either ſimple, complicated, ethic Ix I. or Pathe- 
tic. The parts alſo are the fame, except. the muſic and the ſcenery. 
It ſhould haye peripetla, diſcovery, and pathos... 5 The language alſo and 
ſentiments ſhould be well conſtructed. All of theſe Homer uſed. 
with ſuperior excellence lo] and propriety. For he formed his poems 
in ſuch a manner, as to give examples of them all [D]. The Iliad is 
fimple and pathetic; the Odyſſey complicated, (having diſcoveries 
throughout the whole, ) and full of characteriſtie manners. 


this, in his language | 
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But the epopee differs from tragedy in the length of the com 
and the nature of the verſe. Its proper length has been mentioned already; 
there ſhould be a poſſibility of comprehending the beginning and end in 
one view, and this would be attained if they were a little ſhorter than the 
compoſitions of the earlier poets, and reduced to the fame length with 
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the number of tragedies that are performed at one time. 


[LA] See chapter xviii, | 
[B] Sev 1 xvili. bre 15 * +; +aIth e ene A £ 13 1 OS. 88 | | 
{<q 10 conceive fress ill to mean n firſt i in point of excellence, not time, 

Run Orr 


lo] I have ventured a fight degree of paraphraſe, as it renders the ſenſe of the whole 
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ſentiments he was uncqualled. © 
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The, erer e eee 36th, which, contributes 
greatly to,avgment its length. For, it, is, not in, the Pigs N tragedy 
at, tl e ſa E e time but t only 


to repreſent a variety of actions that Hap Pe 
that individual one which then occupies the ſcene, and which the per- 
Foriners are in the of f peekebtüg. But the epbpec, being a farra- 
tion, 'may introduce many coteinp potary "incidents" relative to the prin- 
cipal fu | ubject, which will encreaſe the bulk k Þ m, Ie tat it WII 
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not buy receive the adrinage of ſupe 01 e 'but "the beer 
"I will be able to tranſ 1 pelt e eat t f Packt 10 place 21. nd Five 


tit * of? 18 r F 


variety to bis Ke by 2 number of different epiſodes? 8 Whereas the 


n eneſs of events, Toon producing faticty, his occationed the kale of ; 
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5 choice of bet vert has been bag by experience F for i 
ed in any other ſort of verſe, or 
od moe bete nicks che impropriety: would be apparent. The heroic 
meaſure excels every other kind in dignity and elevation; on which 
account it-is moſt capable of receiving foreign and metaphorical expreſ- 
ions, For narrative imitation is, above all others, complete [r] in it- 
ſelf, but iambics and tetrametets require the aſſiſtance of movement, the 
one by means of dancers, the other by actors : it Would be very; abſurd 
—_— to mix them together, as med Chfemon L]. For 
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121 Nerd fans Tov tales. K uſes this verb i in the ſame ſenſe i in "his Hiſtory 
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of Animals, I. viii. MeraCdiauc 7⁰ 


22 Hains 21712 


ex rd Exulixay tis 76 255 rd Ga Ths Axor. | 


it eee its end purely by itte This git be 
terwards, on the _ 3 the 2 


(F] Heęax, full, complete. Beca 
the ſenſe in which Ariſtotle uſes the word, 
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ence to tragedy. DIET T1 Joon, ,10 i 
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cur. xxir. OF ARISTOTLE. 


elt reaſons,” No long compoſition. has been attempted | 
"verſe except the heroic, nature herſelf, as we ww 1 before obſ 
"Plating out that as the mon k proper. OO en ne en 


1 6.44 45.4 


As Hemer is bene in many other chin, 88. fo be i is | ; particularly 
excellent i in being the only poet who was not ignorant how far he ought 
to act himſelf. The poet ſhould appear himſelf as little as poſſible, for 
Whenever he ſpeaks in his own perſon, he ceaſes to be an imitator. 
| Other poets ſhew themſelves through the whole poem, and only imitate 
A few thin g, and that ſeldom ; 1 but Homer, after a ſhort introduction, 
immediately 19 7 a man or a woman, or ſome other agent chat is 
diſtinguiſhed by manners bor be . no o agent without charaQte- 
riſtic manners. | 


| Though 8 ought to be excited: by WE rs _ things be con- 
trary to reaſon, which excite wonder in the higheſt degree, are better 
admitted in the epopee, from the action not being placed before the 
eyes. In the purſuit of Hector, the circumſtance of the Greeks ſtanding 
ſtill and not following, and Achilles making ſigns for them not to engage, 
would appear ridiculous in the repreſentation; but in the epopee the 
abſurdity is concealed. In general, whatever is wonderful is Pleaſing; ; 
as a proof of which, whoever relates any fact is 5 to add ſomething 
marvellous to gratify the hearers. 714 | 


Homer alſo wa: the beſt inſtructor how to introduce ſpecious fallacies 
by means of falſe | 


Kl. L naturally imagine, when certain 
conſequences | 


ku] Chapter iv. near the end. 

[1] AA, N 6,—— VITTORIO: 

[x] As the literal conſtruction of the ect gives no rational meaning, and as the emen- 
dations of the commentators are not much happier, I have hazarded a conjectural explanation 
L „ AS 


IND | 


74 Irrer Fa EF 


Dan e or ac αã certain events, that hen 
ences; happen, thoſe, cauſes; muſt have happened alſo ; and 

boy th Shen the firſt propoſition;may! be; falſe, though if it 
ere otherwiſe the exent is ſuch as might naturally produce thoſe con 
fan uences z, knowing therefore the conſequences. to be conſiſtent with 


general truth, the mind, reaſoning falſely, ſuppoſes the cauſe to be true 


likewiſe.) He L.! teaches us therefore to prefer impoſſible circumſtances, 


if they are. probable,, to, poſſible ones | that, are improbakle, ant h no 
MEAns fo form the, f fahle itſelf of Frs 4 that are ahſurdly incredible, but 
to try as much as poſſible. to admit nothing of the kinds but if it can- 
not be avoided, they ſhould at Jag be confined to circumſtances out of 
the action itſelf, as in the caſe of CEdipus, being ignorant of the manner 
of Laius s death, and not be included in the drama, like the account of the 
- Pythian des in the tragedy of letra [M], or the man in the tragedy 


of the Myfians, who comes from Tegea to Myfia without ſpeaking. 
It is — to ſay that otherwiſe the es would be deſtroyed, for 


51 2 | $6 


85 like the mutilated Greek as I was able 'to make it, and as conformable to my gene- 
ral idea of the context, which the reader will admit or reject at his pleaſure. See the 


commentary. 


7 


CJ Vpomiprio and hi gui ανονν,, conceive to be governed by Opnpor Iedilaxe. 
If what I have thrown into a parentheſis be c o-1ſidered as a note, and is omitted in the reading 


» 


TIgoaigeiolar Te x. r. N. follows dedida t lud Ayu ws det, amg, almoſt without the 


intervention of a comma. 


[1] Dacier "PD the abſurdity here to ariſe from the anachroniſm, as the Pythian games 
were inſtituted ſeveral centuries after the death of Oreſtes, Brumoy aſeribes it to the im- 
probability of Clytemneſtra's not being acquainted previouſly to the information then given 
her, with the truth or falſhood of an event in which ſhe was ſo nearly intereſted as the death 


del Oreſtes, and which is faid to have happened before ſo many HeQtators, 


SANS 84 
fuch 


Crap Av. oF ANISTOT TE. 
ſuch / fables ſhould not at firſt he fortnecdt; but I they ate Wümme 
ſeems moſt reaſbnable to Hide! the abſürdity as muchf ug 2 THE 
improbabilities'in! the OdyMley; (ſuck;] for inſtance; ab the acẽdhHt f 
Ulyſſes Being eaft ot ſhere,) would have been intoletable, if they Had 
been written by an indifferent poet; but there the poet entirely conceals 
the abſurdity by viher\plaſing circur [038 1 0 hun I819099 
28 * Ain 113 dihtoqan 12 15 19 BY 51013 Tot PAY: ick: 2693 | 1]. 311 0 att 70 AI 
y to be laboured in thoſe un | 
ape rarer opp er, nt nrongr 
and ſentiments are only obſcured Jendid a diction 
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The poet being an imitator equally with a portrait painter, or _ 
other artiſt Who forms likeneſſes, it is evident he muſt chuſe one out of. 
theſe three modes of imitation: he muſt either draw things as they 
were or are, or as they are ſaid or imagined to be, or as they ought to 
be. And he muſt form theſe imitations either by plain language, or by 
ſoreign words and metaphors. For there are many I nad 
incident to ety poi we oecd to the _ | 


nor551do eint 07 sine 199019 917 a oe 


Neither is the propriety of poetry the ſame with mat of the el 
or any other art. There are two ſorts of error to which poetry is liable, 
one relating eſſentially to itſelf, the other arifing from accident, If a 


poet attempt an imitation which he has. not ability to execute, the 


fault is eſſential; but if the object of imitation ſhould happen to be 
improperly choſen, the fault will be only accidental; as for inſtance, if 
a horſe Hould be e rawn h or deſcribed ax as moving both his right legs toge- : 


NIS moni BILLS DMETHITE 4 SE 


cher; or if, from: want.of knowledge in an y, particular art, as phyfic or 
any other, he ſhould introduce things 7 are impoſſible. Whatever 


theſe may be, they will not be eſſential errors of the poetry. 
l 


It 


Ch. xxv4. OF)ARISTOTWLE. 


_ 
lt is from the conſideration of theſe circumſtances that the objedtion 
of nnn ſhould be 3 FFCCCFCFPFCCCCCCCCCCC Ob LEH 
VK Ali A . 2 
'F irt id þ hs part errs, if what he ny is | inpoltible r 
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_ © elegiac, or any other 10 af vibe; except hexatnerer; poſſeſſing the 
eſſential character of poetry, tho 1gh wanting the requiſite of heroic 
a verſe, which we allow to be mot congenial with it ] ũ òůꝝnan 
185 10 Sloiq A] di ifi nf bus ; cin. 1939 bs dias * 
TTY « It may poſſi y be fad * aufbeer, tliat that theſe compoſitions niay "N 
855 "age according to the Rriltutt'of the verſe; for cuſtom) it muſt be 
allowed, has authorized ſuch a diſtinction; and woe ate üſcd to Aiſtin- 
* poets rather by the form of the verſe than the nature of the 
'* ithitation, calling toſe Elegie poets-whb uſe elegiae dere an thoſe 
* epic poets Who uſe Heroic verſe, without paying any regard to the 
* ſubſect they wWitite ön. Nayfvir a didactic eſſay, eithef on phyfie or 
* muſic, is written in verſe, though entirely deſtitute of fiction or 
imitation, ir is abel bo can che üuther & poet; yet eertalndy Huther [o]. 
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ns And manters, can have nothiig in common 


<- juſtly be ſtyled a poet, according to the am Y 
mn 2 5 L 2 wn. "4 moe 

* The ame - ojeton bu 1 l. to my amg bras. in 
2 aft i 3 and "the" ame an 4 * 


8 of uw; "—_ work poſſeſſes the poetic er of fiction and imita- 


tion; it is true it is written in a new and an unuſual form, and is ſo 


far faulty, in deviating from the proper compoſition of the regular 


epopee [I]; but ſhall the author on this account be denied the name 
of s ſince his wer 5 the eſſential E of 80 — 


I think hea * can I no PSs of my «thing in as to » clin 
pockly according to the imitation and not the verſe.” 


* 


In this colelndin g ſentence, in the original, the critic ſ 28 a little 
more ex cathedri, uſin 8 the * Neopie 5 


Taking the word epopee in this nw ſenſe, I ſhall, in the courſe 


of theſe obſervations, draw a part of my illuſtrations from ſome of thoſe 


compoſitions which we uſually. call novels, and which Dr. Beattie [Kk] 


x la] {Lucretius and Armſtrong). It is true there are parts of theſe writers, eſpecially the 


b which may be claſſed with poetry of the higheſt order, but theſe are epilodic; 3: the 
ſame thing, in ſome degree, may be ſaid of the hiſtorian and the orator. 


[1] See note 111. chapter xxiv. 


= Eſſay on Fable and Romance, Page 518 On Poetry and Muſic, part i. ch. ii. p. 45. 
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ho cannot be ſuppoſed to have guided their 
pens by the rules of the Sta girite, have in practice, eſſentially conformed 
to thoſe rules, it will go far to ſhew that they do not ſolely originate 
from the caprice of the critic, or the peculiar cuſtoms of the ancients, 
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"0M ; 1 O ine . Nenn #94465; 95-45) 
THE PERSONS IMITATED MUST EITHER BE REPRESENTED As 
BETTER THAN THOSE oF THE PRESENT. TIME, OR, WORSE, 
r tie £34 Net}. f 7 # e P n 
OR AS THEY AEXVALLY. ARE. 
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By hotter, in this Fa as Mr: «Twining juſtly W ſuperiority 
| dily accompliſhments is rather meant than in moral 
2 3 4 didn, which will be conſidered more at large hereafter, 
when poetical manners are inveſtigated and diſtinguiſhed [a]. Even 
Homer tells us his heroes were of a nature ſuperior to the degenerate 
race of men in his time. 


With regard to modern compoſitions, this rule ſeems to be obſerved 
in the following manner. In tragedy and the regular epopee, the 
characters are drawn better, or beyond the life: in farce, in pantomime, 
and in the burleſque tragedy and epopee, they are drawn worſe ; and 
in the comic epopee or comedy, whether truly comic, like Tom 
Jones and the School for Scandal, or ſerious, like Grandiſon and Cla- 
riſſa, the School for Rakes, and the Gameſter B], as they actually 


| 4 wo See note 1, chap. xv. See alſo Beattie's _ on ren and a part i ws) iv. 


[B] It may appear odd to claſs ſuch imitations as Clariſſa and the Gameſter with Comedy; 
but ſo they muſt be, according to the definition given here by Ariſtotle, Even the Fatal 
Curioſity 
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are at the time. Such characters as Grandiſon and 8 though 
poſſeſſing virtues and vices beyond common life, and let me add, out of 
nature, are yet not drawn with manners different from thoſe of the 
preſent day, which cannot be faid of Macbeth and of Poſthumus, of 
Hudibras, and of Pierrot. It muſt be obſerved, that many of our after- 


pins, Hong. called den are in reality ſh ſhort comedies. 


* Wn of © he: 1 T :1-M EA A 44 N 


As a further illuſtration of this, it may be obſerved that there are! * | 
tragic fables, (taking tragic in its uſual ſenſe,) which may not be ren- 
dered comic or burleſque, by altering the ſtation and manners of the 


perſons. For to uſe the words of Dr. Beattie, in moſt human cha- | 


* raters there are blemiſhes r intellectual, or corporeal, by augment- 
ing which to a certain degree you may form a comic oharadter, or by 
7 raiſing Ae abilities, 3 uin an india | 
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This fabje ect is alluded to with ſome humour in a Lie 8 Protogu to 
the n Wife. | 


. uarrels, upbraidings, jealouſies and ſpleen, Z 
s Grow too familiar in the comic ſcene; ; Þ 


Curioſity of Lilo falls under the Gme circumſtance, though given as a 3 perfect mode of Tra- 
gedy, equal to the CEdipus, by a moſt elegant Critic, whom Mr. Winſtanley juſtly calls 
vir ſi quis alius dpigdlenibrales,” © fee Philological Enquiries.” For a refutation of this 
eulogium on the Fatal Curioſity, ſee note 111. chap. xiii. 


le] Eflay on Poetry and Muſic, part i. chap. v. page 120. See alſo. the-Eflay on the 


Dramatic Character of Falſtaff, page 158, and Phil, Enquiries, page 159. 
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POETIC mme. 5B 1 
6 20d gn 
OL | 
. THESE, As we SAID Ar FIRST, ARE THE THREE DIFFERENCES | 
55 eee oF 18 ATT... Es 4 
: ABIS TOrLE, having given examples of the different circumſtances 
by which the varieties of imitations were ed, proceeds mow — © 
to-ſhey. that imitations, differing fr om each other in One, of; theſe City 
Le may be alike in another. It is remarkable that he gives, no 
lance ariſing, from the means of imitation 
N hs — which is the n re to be regretted. as ſuch an inſtance 
muſt have thrown more light on What is ſaid of the epopee in he. firſt 
chapter, and ſhewn more. particularly in what reſpect Homer's poems 
reſembled the Mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus, the Dialogues of | 
Socrates, and the Hippocentaur of Chæremon. 3 
A I | | 
CHAP, | 
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nor TRINGS, WRICH, WE , VIEW Wart WITH Nr I rurneeyxs, 
I | LIKE, TO, SEE REPRESENTED AS ACCURATELY, AS POSSIBLE 3 


ven 4s TE FAQYRES (OF, ruf OST. SAVAGE, WILD, BEASTS: 
AND OF, DE AD. p my al Sit Hit Has evo1nig Bel Haid 


: V6, Spree I * 71 1 4571 Ty 7 * Minn 44 Yeni \ Flory t 1 101 re ay bY : 
| oanNoT" igre — e Nenne the teaſon he gives for 


i th Vittsrio ru aypidſd ru the ſenſe of the paſſage 
„ itſelf: — Which (he ſays) eta ts require inſtances of mean and diſ- 
* acer tha of terrible objects; fine a dead body with which 
it joined certainly cbmes under the laſt circumſta 
exhibition in ancient tragedy. For we Ih6uld recollect that Ariſtotle, 


though he draws the alluſion from painting, muſt fill be ſuppoſed to 


keep his eye on the ſubject he is treating of, potiej and mort eſpeclally, 
tragie imitation; which could never be conſidered in any light as an 
amuſethenlt, if the terrible ſeenes which it produces did not come under 
be eule 6f the illuſtration here brought from painting, pleaſing as an 
imitation though diſagrecable in reality; diſagreeable, not from producing 
menn and difguſting objects, but from: Ws phy the e Pac 


The author of the Eflay on the Sublime and Beautiful, juſtly! ob- 
ſerves, when danger or pain preſs too nearly they are incapable” of 
„ giving any — and are gy terrible, but at certain diſtances, 
and 
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and with certain modifications, they are delightful, as we every day 
© experience [A]. „„ of 40] eee FA gd oben: 27 moet 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the following remark of the ſame 
us critic, is ſtrongly in favor of Mr. Twining and Vittorio: 
5 When the object repreſented in painting or poetry is ſuch as we ſhould 
have no deſire of ſeeing in reality, then I may be ſure that its power 
in poetry of painting is owing to the power of imitation, and to no 
cauſe operating in the thing itſelf. So it is with moſt of the pieces 
which the painters call ſtill life. In theſe a cottage or a dunghill, the 
meaneſt and moſt ordinary furniture of the kitchen are capable of 
giving us pleaſure. But when'the object of the painting or poem Ss 
ſuch as we ſhould run to ſee if real, let it affect us with what odd fort 
of ſenſe it will, we may rely upon it that the power of the poem or 
picture i is more owing to the nature of the thing itſelf than to the 
mere effect of the imitation, or to a - Fonhderation of the Kill of the 
imitator, however excellent (ap... 
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* of 3 n Mr. ales of Dome; we - find an obſervation ne 
thing ſimilar as to painting. A deep road, a puddle of water, a bank 
covered with docks and briars, and an old tree or two, are all the cix- 
cumſtances in many a fine landſcape. As clowns and half-ſtarvet 
cattle are the figures a landſcape-painter chuſes for. his pictures ; ſo 
rough-looking fellows, , wrapped up in ſheets and blankets, are choſen 
by the hiſtory painter to expreſs the greateſt. perſonages, and in the 
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Fen better hb 0 to a xuria | 
it is not uncommon to hear that — being really more 
nnn The poet knows better; for one poeticab deſcription of 
| ez thouſand: of ſpring [e. A8 well might à real 
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[E] © To the appearance of ſpring, the imagination joins that. of the ſeaſons which are to 


1 follom..t9 the tender. byds. that. are percei n by, che Nb the imagination adds, floyers, 
p dae end ſametimes the myſteries they may conceal.. It, brings into one point of 
© view. the ſcenes that are to ſucceed, and Tres things leſs a as they are than as it wiſhes them: 


+. tobe... On the contrary, in autumn we. can only contemplate the ſcene before us. 11 we 
+ wiſh. to anticipate the ſpring, our courſe is ; ſtopped by winter, and our frozen imagination 
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* expires among nous, and fogs. Exa1140s, „„ . 
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vnbltting bo eds 5 no The dappl f the tedded hay, A r ! | 87 
rib en dal een en 07 © Sees' the reddening orchard blow. in fEVDE I bes Ran 
POIs ,- Heide S$UCIVIDAI 10 The harveſt wave, the vintage flow: Stumusg to en 4413 
14 Ys ATH *ologqiuy ges June unfold his gloffy robe & 07 bomben z, N 
1074441 Of thouſan und hues Ger ull lle globe po dA 15601 
© Sees Ceres graſp her crown of corn, 
© And plenty load her ample horn.“ WAR rox. 
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This appears in painting from the [6] greater excellence allowed 1 
good picture, compared with thoſe repreſentations of letters, newſpapers 
and deal boards, which ſometimes really deceive the eye; and in ſculp- | 
ture, from the great ſuperiority of a fine ſtatue, to a piece of colored 
hat the reſemblance 
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wax work. Even in perſonal mimicry, it ſcems 
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ue we confine ourſelyes 46 the individen Lene; in poetry we go more to 
and effect. For as Mr. Gilpin obſerves, * the buſineſs of the poet is only ebe ace 
C that of the painter to repreſent them. "The pencil fixes the ſcene in the happy moment; and 


< * the fading tints of autumn become Seki; but the idea excited by the poet connects the 
< e falling leaf and the dilagreeadle inpreſtion of "of decay with i it, and gs the dreary ſeenes 


10 Y © LHL ts wg 4220] Dis Wo 1 2 4 
© of winter.“ | © | — | E Zeloms 29119 * 


1 £T hat which is called an imitation has always ys ſomething i in it t that is not in the inal, 

« If the prototype and tranſeript be : ac y ate; it bebe nothing in che one which is not 
in the other, we may call the latter 4 repre ſentation, 4 Copy, a draught, or a picture of the 
c . but not an imitation? BEAT TIE 0x POTEVY AUD Music, Parts; chap. v. p. 94 


5 77). 202 bb odT: 5......1, 

: WL c $ ng which is tos olte n d writers on "the theory = painting, 
E < inſtead of advancing 1 the art, is, ig, reality, carrying it back to its infant late. The firſt 

< eſſays of painting were eertzinly nothing but mere imitations of individual objects, and 
+ when this amounted to a deception. the artiſt had accampliſhed | his purpoſe,” Norz B BY x Si 
Jo B22 Age. oy MR. Mazon's TRANSKATION, OB F RESNOY, 1 
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mayþe.,taeficiking-48:3n-the ſtbry-of the perſon who 
nab imitating the; ſqueaking of a pig. ſo naturally as his competitar, | 
_ though|it-proved-to de the animal itſeif, which he had concealed unden 
DS coat, o The fame: circumſtance will obe found in theatrical imita- 
tion u. An actor who has really a defect. will never repreſent ſueh a 
defect welbon the ſtage . In Hills Actor Ii there is a very juſt o 


on this. (. There ure ſome charaQters.in which g repreſentation of od 


age is neceſſary, but even in theſe it is better! that ĩt ſhould a pre- 
tende age we ſee. The ſtage is tlie ſeene of repreſenta 
tion, not realities. Mr. Foote. pleaſes more in Fondlewife than an old 
ang the, reaſon, is evident: we wih to ſee the 
iculous, not of a pitiable old fellow. We expect 
follies of age, not, diſguſted with i its, in- 
« rmities, .F he poet can ſeparate theſe perfectly in the character that 
* he draws:;; and-when, a perſon of real judgment is, to repreſent it, he 
| can ſe all. that: is/contemptible; from what is the, object [x] | 
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* e's ed r comedy; Au beg int, . We on : SALEH A2 4250 
In the Diftionndire Anecdotes, Art. AcTevaythe/followinig ſtory. Las; . 
tion I know not. "The authority quoted. is A book entitled VAnne Litteraire.. of 4 ee, 


: 3 
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« after having for thirty years played with Tucceſs, ir in ſeverat parts, parts, had the misfortune to lame 
. © himſelf, and ever afterwards limped. In ſpite of this misfortune, as his paſſion was for tragedy, 
© ke concluded chat fret this accident ht was the! fitteſt pefſon in! the world to play Richard 


CCC had repreſented as lame. Our actor 


6 flattered himſelf with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. He preſented himſelf to the audience with 
the greateſt confidence. But when he came to repeat theſe words, © the dogs' qe at me 


« as I halt by hens, ar WP geber hugh, "and HE Was obliged to quit the f 4 ET 
-naidoo! x | | of 
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*:of cumpaſſionꝓ rund: ihe it! finghys!! I bememberg ain n ltagbe b 
French gentleman; iwho:ſpoke Rngliſſi with thelacenht af HI Sfr 
performing the Frerichinan' in Lethe, on à private theatrer vit VerY 
indifferent effect. Iriſh and Scotchr characters, it is true, ald oftenoweall! 
repreſented by perſons of thoſe countries, but ſueh actors are all le cto 
ſpeak good Engliſti in other parts, and know hoiy far to catryothe - IItA 
tion. I conceive a Scotchman, or an Iriſhiman, i woſe co verſation N 
always ſtrongly marked by their reſpective dialects, would ſueceed -o 
better chan the French gentlemun I have mentioned? bobaos / 
blo.n ned! otiwathgo'} ot g #2lsolq 9109 'Þ 21 -2211He92 101-010. * 
To apply this to the lluſtration' of Ariſtotle- eee 
of a dead body will in” general give no diſguſt, or erelte 80 Peiful 
horror, however well executed: but a dead body tiglit be ſo formed in 
wax-work, as abſolutely for à moment to deceive the eye, and then, 
even if the deception were declared before its exhibition, I doubt if the 
ſpectator would receive any other pleaſure than what might ariſe from 
the accuracy of the workmanſhip. But even in a picture, if circum- 
ſtances in themſelves really diſguſting are added, horror will rather be 
excited than pleaſure, as in the [L] print of a robber entering à vault to 
plunder it, and ſome N from Holben's celebrated picture of 
Death's Dance, which. I have een, The fame. ihipg is incident allo.to | 
n as in ie poem en of a lady, which bebe 2b al 
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The effect produced on the mind; by the different degrees of exact. 
neſs in pictürefqſue initatibft, may perhaps be may ) u chen 
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He'i&etfitis' chem is not bſetved 5) And u Tahdicape feen init; how 
Wer Hine, Ghly gives the fathe! Pheafufe ad when Teen thitough & Window, 
except fem the flame, Which) if the glaſs is Hot tob large, both from 


more, as Having aint the'appe 


BE. G0 EWE ANV OW TRIPS cane 


68 lag nc, (he Pg heb mitrön ol-à URGE Fell, ind the eier 
abcr. b ng ans is the erter repreſfelftatiöh, bt rather te- 
fectiölr of natüfe, Without ang apptrent alteratich ifi tlie bjects, (for 


ls Artificlik boundary, and eonflhing the (he to à part of the vie, Gn 
_ Bethe Mndseaße 3 tide of areſque chatacter, than When 
the 65e@8 are feen 'With6ub it. Lor] The planol ec ex mitror pleaſes 

enrance of an itmitation Produced by art, 
and obſects in ves infignifieant atid mean, acquire a beauty from 
this, and afford delight. But the camera-obſcura gives by far the 
preateſt, pleaſure, as having every property of a picture, except that it 
poſſeſſes the ſuperior advantage of expreſſing motion, as well as color 
and figure. And I line ngsdt te imagine, that even an affecting or 
berrifſte object ſeen ia it, would in ſome meaſure partake 1 5 that allexia- 
tion which Ariſtotle aſcribe to artificial ĩmitationnn?s⁊ng k 


gniflo? 10 ging. 1 cl ird to gargait ads. ed £ to Mi vs 36 hire) 
verge. imitates entirely by natural means, (I mean as oppoſed to 
Hmbols) it is able to iĩmitate the moſt exactly of any art except colored 
ſtatuary; but as its means of imitation are always apparent, the imitation 
can never oh too exact to pleaſe, except in objects that are in themſelves 


: 


"loat ſome an diſguſtin he ſame ma of ſtatu 
4 2 Wil iu may pe fai f ſtatues in ſt * 


10 210 910111 OJ 2 213109 19113 311 
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ba, or tots" . {this being the cauſe why we foe ſame ſenes in the plang- 


convex mitror with greater pleaſure than in 1 nature. I am ſurpriſed it did not occur to Mr, 
Gilpin, who is ſenſible of the effect, but is at a loſs to account for it. REMARKs ON FOREST 
ScexeRy, Vol. IL.;p..224-:.If he hadſfhewn, it to the firſt. countryman he met, in all, pro- 
bability he would have ſolved the doubt at once, by telling him it looked like a picture. 
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metal, 
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technical ACCurac y, provided I make myſelf underſtood; But T' eonceiue 


Ni, reer, ee 


metal, whers the mrs the mean of eg 1 thinks a dl 
e dart fps e er waxrwork, : where che imitation 

for a ſhort ti ed, that pleaſure, is not produced. which i 
the; propes;irofule of imitative art, and objects of pity and terror. may he 
Seer reſented, as to * e ai . FA W 


te idea of a. a well rer Al nec ö 
Hluſion ceaſed... Nothing of thi 5 is ebe painting or Autry, 
and yet how different and ſuperior to. tl 
ceive from a portrait of Sir Jol 
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"Ap 0 fc Tam very il qualified to treat it 1 eee 
ape the muſical reader will forgive me if my lan guage is deficient i in 


where it is an imitative art, it imitates ſometimes by natural 


ſometimes by compact. Its natural means are the Imitation of certain 


ſounds, as the noiſe of a battle, the ſinging of birds, the ringing or tolling 
of bells. Its imitation by compact conſiſts in expreſſing forrow:by low 
movements, ina by quick; high and low, by high and low notes: moſt 
itations are chan fanciful than' — af 26 ud: WIS 
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The chief energy of muſic, (to thoſe Tei 22 o, in Dog 200 of 
Shakeſpear, really have it in their ſouls, and with the want of which, 
many who poſſeſs it 040 as to be tremblin lingly alive to its effects a. are upbraided, 

180 1 | 
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| * them.'[»]. That is, in other words, that the effect of muſical ex- 
| © preffion depends much on the temper of our own minds, at the time. 
| J\ | be gr atly influenced by any ideas that a particular 
j | train may raiſe in us from circumſtances that have formerly attended our 
i hearing it [J. Will the grenadier march have the fame effect on a 
o] © Such i is the ſecret union . we feel SIT | 
„ A ſong, : a flower, a name at once reſtore ry ary 
Rs VV 


[»] Diſſertation on muſic as an imitative art, page 49. Ta n application of this to the 
| congenial with different kinds of 
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Falling at intervals upon the ear 2 | =_ 
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© In cadence ſweet! Now dying all away, r | iS 
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© A kindred melody, the ſcene recurs, .., a a TT l 
And with it all its pleaſures” Cowen. LY | 
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This kind of recollection re 
deſtroyed in both if the | 


at - A-COMMENTARY ON —=—Cnarubr. 
3 The ANS DHI yacurs; mentioned by Rouſſeau in his Die- 


wege omerſl-uenas oven dr bee impreſſes them with 
untry, that it is forbidden to 
bs played; in \ the Sul Saen in ho ren ſervice, Faded: of death. | 
ho imitation- Certain muſical ee. are 
Attendant on certain actions, as the organ on 
a wks the drum and fife-on War and its p tions; therefore 


hen theſe inſtruments are heard, our ideas are not raiſed, by aſſociation 
only, but as far as the ſenſe of hearing is concerned an actual deception 
takes place. If my other ſenſes do not undeceive me when I hear a 
drum and fife play a march, I conclude ſoldiers are marching by; and if 
I hear a ehoir and an organ, I imagine; 


Mſelf in on near a place ob; reli- 
worſhip. Bk 1/8 !EkbCT.!(ł0“ wits 20 SHUT 0 NAG C2 
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The 2 enn to * the Gb: ad to the ſenſe? by 
mentioning the names of Wind ted irferiewchit in language, and then ac- 
companying that language with the ſound of the inſtruments that are 
named, is very juſtly cenſured by Mr. Jackſon of Exeter [s]. There is 
a. ridiculous: inſtance of a muſical pun of this kind in a ſong of that agree- 
able compoſer, Dibden, in the Padlock, where, while Don Diego is 
_— * Horns! horns ! FT ml you, ok is ere fr by. F rench- 
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The effect, of obs WR nes with, poetry, is alſo principally 
 oecaligned by! aſſociation. . notion that the words of a ſong and its 
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Is Preface to his Opera 1v. 
v : . tune 


Norr 1. hg 


tune are Peres whipenditaoench: others ofton-ariſes fm comftalely 
hearing them together I will not: diſpute that ſome modemenis are 


more ſuited to one kind of poetry than another; or deny that an elegy andu 
drinking ſong require a different kind of muſic to accompany ther ʒ hut 
undoubtedly the words of a ſong often ſtamp à character 6h the tune 
which of itſelf it would never have acquired. Since che popular ſong bf 
Hoſier's Ghoſt was written; how many ſea ſongs have been Put to the 
ſame tune? Would net a perſon be induced to think from this, tlliat it 
was particularly adapted to maritime ideas? Vet it was originally cbm. 
poſed for a ſong on à very different ſubject, Which IO TREE, 
of welcome, brother debtor.'-- 21 GANESH lo 9169); 5143 6 36146 k 19 + og ? 
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A am far; however "from eidadinly ws alive{ Wit maße 10 nt MG 
powers of exciting our feelings, independent of the ſubject ot the words 
it accompanies, or any kind of aſſociation whatever, and that there is H 
real difference between a jig and a dirge. A particular inſtance, ſome- 
thing applicable to this; occurs tome. Dre Rrmſtronꝑ, in his SKETC HES, 
alks © Who was it that threw! out thoſe dreadful wild expreſſions of 
e diſtraction and melancholy in LADby CurRoss's DREAM, an old 

compoſition now I am afraid loſt, perhaps becauſe it was almoſt too 
terrible for the ear? A modern collector of old ballads has ho Aber 22 
| en WOR Syn taligiue 5 br. n e K them. 


ECC Zis nil 
The cata]: means of imitation pollelled = poetry are few and. weak, 4 
and ate ſolely confined to the verfification. Moſt of the verſes quoted 
as proofs. of its power in this reſpect, make more impreſſion on the ima- 
gination than the ear. I am aſtoniſhed how Mr. Harris [ could give 


[r) Diſcourſe on Muſic, Poetry and Painting, page 72 |; . 
5 . 5 poetry 
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- proſe, the repreſentation: ĩs exact, it ceaſes to be imitation, it is-the.t 
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the ſenſe by the ee Nee a pexion 2 however good an ear, 
Who Ws 24 uae quainte e would 
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inſtantly obvious. 
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ut the powers: 0 imitation y. na act, 
are a ap plicable to actions and 
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by poetry, are infinite ; they 


ey « can follow throu 8 
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can. comprehen d every being i in nature or. in art, animate or inanimate; 
ir nobler objects and extenſive | 
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Fe their various forms and ans ; he, 
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But there is one ſpecies of poetical imitation, nearer to nature, and in 
every reſpect ſuperior to thoſe effected by any other art; I mean the 
„well acted. In comedy, and the private life tragedy in 


3 


to judge by my own feelings, 
eriterion to judge thoſe of others,) ſuch Te ſentations of ſcenes of terror 


_ S113 2 29 ui 


d dee cep diſtreſs are dreadful, they preſs. too nearly on the mind, the 


Ses 5115 1. | 
degeption.. is for the t the horror [vj of the ſcene! is not 
ſoftened by the apparent means of imitation ſa as to be. pleaſing. „Arie 


n the. Fatal Curioſity and 
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Iv] See Gerard on Taſte, Part 1. SeR. 1v. 
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eee tht . ſame ſenſution as it I had. been achniy 
preſent at | ind ſin ræal life? ff hoh dou vor ? 
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In the higher tragedy, th he e blank verſe, the [w] exalted perſona 


2574} IL. ON BSDUDIORITY 6g | 99 
and the inadequacy. of dhe theatrical [x] apparatus to th e objects. repre- 
ſented, ſufficiently diſcover the means of imitation, and the moſt rage 
cataſtrophe. will not. be aeg, 0 aged as to e a no 

always, becauſe there are, in my opinion, ſome caſes whe here t the js 


may be too fgrcibly worked up even in the higher tragedy, but this w 
be examined more at large when we come to conſider Ariſtotle's idea of 


L — 4. 2 1 409 10 Guided „ sl. 2 { 22 00 "K 
the proper effect of tragedy, and the moſt perfect conſtrudt on of trag ic 
A ＋ [he ha df i 1h f ALLA nnn Ss (1 30 

fable Ir]. It! is | however obvious "that our theatrical, lang ge an I 


L | 913,346, 24G TK J. 58 8 7183 N 1. 1 
paratus | is infinitely 1 more natural than that of the Grecian ſtage. _ 
| E 115 115. JG aas Hie Ha AIOD2 1445 


perhaps it may admit a doubt, whether even Ariſtotle, if he had ſeen + a 


4 "2 en Ain 2210 Ga con 3414 20s | 
Garrick in Lear, or a Siddons in Thbella, would have given che re 
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rence to the unhappy cataſtrophe; or aſſerted that a a 1 atthined i its 
end by reading as well-as 1 in re tation MA; 
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CJ Te is-trucz the Biſhop of Worceſter lis * Whatever be the unhappy incident in che 
'Y ſtory of private men, it is "CERTAIN they muſt take faſter hold of the imagination, and of 


courſe impreſs the heart more forcibly when related of the higher characters in life. Dis- 
SERTATION, ON THE PROVINCES OF, THE Drama,. page 168; and this is co FREY 


the quotation of the two concluding lines of che Hippolytus of Euripodes have the in 


| deference for the opinion of becken eritie and lo pathetic! a poet, but che di 


is to me ſo CERTAIN from my own als and experience, that 1 cannot ah. 
* Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, ſed magis amica veritas. ikdqs 2c & yo Bono 


1 x] See note 111. * Chap. K , and not 
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[v] See Note VII. Ch. xiIII. 
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[2] Chap. xxv1. The means of imitation are as much ee Wals to err from being too 


defeRive, or too apparent, tian from the oppoſite quality; and this I take to have been the caſe 
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anxiety 1s alleviated by the certainty of a happy eataſtrophe. (9952 bus 
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F RO M the account given of this fictitious perſonage by Suidas, and 


Euſtathius, he muſt have been, an abſolute ideot, and therefore an Am 
proper object of ridicule even in the grellen and loweſt kind of farce. 
But the fragments of the poem itſelf, which are quoted iſtotle, Eth. 
L. vI. ch. viii. and by Plato, Alcibiad. II. eſpec | the laſt, give the 


outline of a character that would not be unfit for Ahn comedy. 
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B] © Nor Hill to dig or plow, the gods impart ; 


© Unwiſe in all, he fail'd in every art“ 
Much had he learn d but all had learn d amiſs. 


The character of Mrs. Baynard, in Smoller shovel Hum 
ſomething like the hint in the laſt line, She could read, 221 75 write, and 
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Nos Alt. | PFORTIC OE ARISTIOWLE, /- 
1 ds. and piapon the harpfſichord, and ſmatter French and takela hand 


ments he knew by halves, 


e, but even e fo 


R and excelled-in nothing: OB IEIOETY 0 2 „ Bills 2x vis 


It 1 10 be remarked, that though Ariſtotle ſays the n was in 


iambics, all the fragments we have are hexameters. But Hephæſtion and 
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by faſhion of a whole body. He wants no other help of art to perſonate | 


* 
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M. Victorinus, quoted by Mr. Winſtanley i in a note, both obſerve that 


the iambics were mixed with hexameters. 
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"AF HOMER "THEREFORE WAS Tre GREATEST Bonney SER TOUSC 
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ONLY FROM THE GENERAL MERTT/ or H IMITATIONS, > BUT 


FROM THE. DRAMATIC FORM HE GAVE THEM, 80 ur ALS. FIRST 


| TAUGHT THE PROPER. SYSTEM of COMEDY. 2 
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80 Lord Shafteſbury, „He (Homer) paints 5 as to "need 30 — 


tion over his figures, to tell what they are or what he intends by them 
a few words let fall on any flight occaſion from any of the parties he in- 


troduces, are ſufficient to denote their manners and diſtin& character. 


me and 


iN 


From a finger or a toe be can repreſent to our thoughts, the fr 


his heroes, and make them living. There was no more left for tragedy 
to do after him than to erect a ſtage, and draw his dialogues and cha- 
racters into ſcenes, turning in the ale manner upon one principal 
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oo 


action, or event, with that regard to place, and time, which was ſuit- | 


able to a real ſpectacle. Even comedy n was adjudged to this great 
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OF ALL. VERSE THE IAMBIC IS MOST CALCULATED FOR | 
85 | DISCOURSE. - 


THIS account of iambic works; and; its diſtinction from hexameter, is 

applicable to our rhymed and blank verſe. All attempts to introduce 
rhyme into the drama, though aided by the melodious and flowing ver- 
fification of Dryden, have failed. For to uſe the expreſſion of Ariſtotle, 
nature herſelf had pointed out the proper meaſure. Dryden carried his 
predilection for rhyme ſo far as to make a tragedy in rhyme of Paradiſe 
Loſt. Perhaps the beſt ſpecimen we have of dramatic rhyme is in the 


dialogue of Henry and Emma. Prior is leſs ſcrupulous about confining 


his ſenſe to the cou * than 4 25 or even ü 


Whether blank or rhymed verſe is the beſt adapted to the epopee, will | 


be enquired elſewhere [D]. But there. is a difference between epic and 


dramatic blank verſe, the latter aſſuming a greater freedom of cadence, and 
the frequent uſe of one or two redundant ſyllables at the end of the line, of 


Le] * Not only in his Margites, but even in his Iliad and Odyſſey.” Euſtathius obſerves, 
chat. Tretter in the lad, and Elpenor in the Odyſſey are kind of ſketches of the character 
is ne Jen ons of in Too lac. 5 


(on See Note m. Chap, wx. See TER | 
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RIbicurr 18 - PRODUCED | BY, ERRORS, VNAT TRNDED, I DAN- 
GEROVUS, AND: FATAL) CONSEQUENCES 3, ups DEFORMITY or 


BODY! Is RIDICVLOUS, PROVIDED IT, 18. Nor OCCASIONED, By 
PAIN. | Toy ant 


M ISTA KES even in Uhijhiage; as blunders, and provincial and fo- 
reign dialects, are i are among the errors of this ſpecies, and are frequently 
uſed as a ſouree e ny the ridiculous i in modern farce, and even comedy; 


though I cannot agree with Lord Kaimes, as to the cauſe of this. So 


« quick-ſighted* (be fays) 18 pride in blemiſhes, and fo willing to be 
< gratified, that it takes up with the very lighteſt improprieties; ſuch as 


a blunder by a foreigner i in ſpeaking our language, eſpecially if the blun- 
der can bear a ſenſe that reflects on the nn Erzuxurs or 
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A BY deformity of body benz an object of Uidleule, it muſt be 
obſcived that Ariſtotle is here ſpeaking of the old, or middle comedy, 
equivalent v with our farce.” Such as many of F oote” 8 pieces were, who, 
like Atiſtophanies, „ brought perſonal c haracters on the ſtage and marked 


them for public tidicule, not önly by their habitual” manners, but by 


bodily deformities, infirmities, and misfortunes; ; violating, without remorſe, 
the latter part of the precept of the Stagirite. This liberty, or rather 
licentiouſneſs of imitation, is juſtly reprobated by Churchill. 
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* Mimics draw humour out of nature's _— HO eee 
© With perſonal defedts their mirth ador n, Ge 
And hang misfortures out to lebe or. 


T bis 13 qualification, as to Ge checks of . ridicule, i is rialy 
obſerved by Shakeſpear. A very ingenious critic ' obſerves, * He has 

given bim (Falſtaff) every infirmity of bod) ody that is not likely to 
„ awaketi out compaſſion, and which is moſt proper to render both his 
© better qualities and his vices ridiculous.” -Es8AY. ON THE DRAMA- 


TIC CHARACTER OF Fee Fe 149 Lal. 


The rule of not ſporting with ſerious mtb mod be 
| a obſerved in comic narration, _ Indeed it 1s pointed out by 1 na- 
ture; for he muſt have A heart little ſenſible of the feelin gs of humanity, 
who can find any thing ludicrous in, the real diſtreſſes and ſufferings of 
others, with whatever ridiculous circumſtances they, may be related. It 

is wonderful, that a people who boaſt ſo much of their refinement as the 
| French, and whoſe delicacy cannot bear the exhibition of ſpectacles of 

ſuffering on the tragic ſcene for the purpoſe of exciting pity and terror, 
ſhould approve the narration of ſuch facts, when introduced to occaſion 
mirth. And yet not only Scarron and Rabelais, the laſt of whom has 
deſcribed very minutely, : a monk kicked to death by a vicious horſe, as a 
f laughable accident; but even the works of Le Sage, abound with in- 
ſtances of this kind. Savage as we have often been called by our politer 
neighbours, our comic writers are ſeldom guilty of this impropriety. We 
have, nere one flagrant ne of it in the works of an author of 
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FROM te paſſage it is 95 12 REL, kind of comedy, in te 
wee of Ariſtotle, Was not like thoſe of Ariſtophaves, generally Gael 


7 M437: 


" EXE 


in 83 5 3 that po ly _ firſt . the Able, 7755 
then add names correſpondent with the manners of the characters; and 
gill more particularly | from his, aſſertion, that a double cataſtrophe, like 
z the ( Odyſſey, where virtue is rewarded and vice puniſhed, 18 better calcu- 

lated for [ol comedy than tragedy. "From 1 theſe remarks, and eſpecially 
the laſt, c one would be induced to think, that comedy had aſſumed a higher 


charaReer in t dhe days of Ariſtotle than. i is uſually aſcribed to the old and 


the following. ee it. : The Stagirite had ſeen the. origin 
D the n new comedy, and he mentions it t expreſſly, in his treatiſe o on ethics, 


« indecent i in . ee ie by wc which the 6090 may Ta. MuC- 


4 * luſtcated | by the cx: ple o of the W. and new Somedy, of which. the 
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[3] Though many of th e Comedies of Ariſtophanes are not entirely pal v as the Plutus, 


= Lyſiſtrata, and the Eccleſiazuzze T8 a can ave be ſaid to have a general Table. 


le J See Note VIII. on fn XIIL © | 2 
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iddle comedy. The fame, idea has gecurred to M. Leſſing, who makes 
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Noe; ror pie OR ARISDOMLEF- as 
* humour of one gonſiſts in graſs æxpreſſions, hof chat cf the other ariſes 


rather from ambiguous language y. It might indeed be gbjectes, 


that the middle comedy is here deſigned under Wy * of the new 
: comedy [p]; for before the new comedy aro! middle comed 

* would neceflarily have that appellation. 18 It mm 7 be added, 
« that Ariſtotle died in the ſame. 4 in which Menander Pre duced 
* his firſt. piece, and, even in the year be for e. (Euſc Pn in Chronico ad 
* Olymp. C. xiv. 4.) But we are wrong 3 in dating the the new comedy 
* from Menander only ; he was the firſt poet of that age of comedy as 
6 to poetical excellence, but not as to time. Philemon, who belor pged 
* to it, wrote ſome time, before, and the tranſition, from the middle to the 


* ney ech, Was ſo erden, that it is a e Ariſtotle, 9 


* 
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Mr. Cumberland in his account 4 the Greek : comic ic theatre, for whi h 
the republic of letters is much indebted to him, obſerves of Philemon, 
«fat r was dome pears. elder than Menander, and no unworthy rival 0 


that poet. (Obſerver, No. 138. * From the fragments of the migdle 


comedy, frequently quoted i in the fame work, it appears, that ſo far from 
being devoted to indecency and buffoonry, that ſpecies of the drama 
abounded i in paſſages inculcating the nobleſt precepts of morality. But 
the deduction of Mr. Cumberland from this [#], that Ariſtotle has not 


| given a Inſt charakter of comedy a as 4 e in his time, by 1 55 it by 
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hives dri om a miſtake as to — 1404 intended to 1 8 810 7 
me Wold wöfsE, con ffdered Ws} erica Fg K K telt 60“ be 
requite'the þ — ly 80 bel VAT orat view, but only 7 in the 
Tell explain d in note 1. on In, kr. 1⁰ e cl adters un "ris fy, on 
which'its est diſtin action depends, are not; accordin ding to the obſerva- 
tion at che beginning of this chapter, to be worke thi w of the preſent 
the, as to depravity in | general, al, but oi fly to be more un niformly harp ged 
withthoſe qualities calculated to excite laughter t than is ufually, or i 1 00 

ever met with in real wie.” That Achilles never ſaid an an abſurd thing, or 
: Therſites never ated wiſely, or ſeriouſly, is out of c common probability; ; 


but the FI: wks Ane hats < many the or chariQters refernbliny g | 
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he hewed an iftante of ridicu we abſurdity i in Achilles, or r ſerious rea- 
fonir my in TRE ; and in n'this ſenſe, e one 18 rawn better, and the other 


12 alſo]. 71 believe this rule is s obſerved 


tion 975 the e Proriaces of the a : 14. it 875 follow but there | may 
be ſome characters in comedy not deſtitute of tra gie dignity, as there 
were evidently parts of the Greek tragedy Which had not only a comic but 
even a burleſque caſt. Shakeſpear has not only blended tragedy and 
comedy in the ſame piece, but he often introduces a ſtroke of humour 
in a grave, though never I believe i in a pathetic ſcene; 3, and a trait of dig- 
nity in a ridiculous ſcene. But be always preſerves the propriety of 
character. In the field at Shrewſbury, when Worceſter and Vernon 
come to the king s camp juſt before the battle, he introduces a ridiculous 


ſarcaſm on e excufing his rebellion as involuntary, but he m_ 


[6] See Note I, Chap. XV. 
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| of Wales recollects the im PEE gf his conduct, at ſo critical a period, 
and [x] blames himſelf 5 great ſpirit. and dg but go ſuch xpfleer 


ö iy 1 f. Yet though 8 & 6.6 hakefpcar, has 


tion is uttered by any oth 10 Err 15 111 r of che w 
| avoided this confuſion. of. char: Ter, it would be the Na urdeſt N tiality 


to deny, that the r nixing the ſerious; a and nd the c comic, in one Piece, (tends 
to deſtroy the efficacy of both, and i is therefore a fault. .Thak, che ner 


ceſſity of committing | this fault Was impaſed on him 4 the, taſte 0 f t the 
public, i is apparent, f from om. t the | actice of all the cote mp aan 


n DHIED 1 
if he has « contrived to 4e it I 1 impr opricty, than others, it ſ wely is 
no Hop degree of merit. 
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er a the practice of the age 0 of, Shakeſprar Sew Shs 
in this reſpect, it Was referved, for the mex „though FOud. n helm 
creaſing. refinement, to produce. e that monſter of the d ma, t 
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tragi- comedy; fn where two distinct fables, the one liger * ful, the othe; 
ridiculous, were carried on together ; 10 onl violatio ng. the unity af 
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action, but making ſo abſurd a mixture of ſorrow and, mirth, that 59 
Addiſon obſerves, A a, poet might as well t think of Bede | the adven ventures 
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taſte of Plautus, or Terence, but o u the UE ef the Reitan Neal wheh 
they wrote. Plautus eompoſed ſor the public at large, ho were beſt 
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ſx] Imoinds and the: Widow Lackit, Jahr and Antonio ace more diſcordant lagen, 
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[1] Book 1. Sketch v. Sec. 2. 
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heated with " broader humour of the carlier Greek cornedy-..;Ferenge 
wrote at a later period and under the patronage of Scipiq,, and the Jag] 
mild Lalius, whoſe more refined taſte, preferred the inſi pid elegance of 

. Menander. Shakeſpear was. guilty of the ſame error in judgement, Xi at 
: Y Ws one. 1. e fromthe | account of thoſe claſſic writers which were 
a æchmi of Pl utus, and the 


of Groton, were hot before hw, - d we know., which, he choſe for A 


5 model. As for the ſuperiority of Terence over Plautus f in any wwe 


of language, it remains to, be proved, 
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in an a n 284 b erformed before ar 
cloſe of the cighteenth century, by a n01 


} I have lite doubt of the Judgement Wane, (hor of the 


of barbariſm 
elder p det. e ee ticularly to the difficulty ſuggeſted by 
Kaim red: that the poems of Homer were 


Lord Keime. It wuſt be.rememb oe 
equally, open to Ennius and Lucrstius, as to Virgil; and yet the laſt i 
the firſt Roman ppet Who imitated, I had almoſt faid tranſlated, the 
Vork of che aan Rent. Of the, comedies: of Menander we can 
| gh dum. of Terence, whoſe dramas, to me, Are 
5 neither humour nor re AY. e other merit than 
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definition. of the unity of time. 


Cr] For examples of the viclation of the unitics of time and place, (Ariftotle ſays nothing 
of the laſt) by the Greek dramatic poets, the curious reader is referred to M rASTAS1JO's Es- 
TRATTO DELLA POETICA D'ARISTOTLE.. Sce alſo. EL8MENTS. O CNITIc Is, Chap. 
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of the, Greek. tragedy. had: been 
always. in ſtrict conformity with this rule. of. the F rench critics,. there 
would have been. ſome, ſhadow. of reaſon for their trying to accommodate 
this precept of Ariſtotle to the cuſtom of the ancient ſtage; hut on the 
contrary, the Le! Greek tragedians often aſſume a greater latitude than 
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The words of Dacier, on on the ſuppoſed invariable 
ancients to this tris unity af time, are theſe. # They have made it fo 
indiſpenſible a law, that to avoid violat it they: have ſometimes 
done violence to the incidents,” Which Mr. T wining obſerves is in 
fact N | that 
« ſometin mes, bor the f 


marked by nature, the breach of which d eftr 70 1 "I 8 b ility of: f every 


fictitious tale whatever, ther narrat 
days, and months, and years, to have 
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every ſhadow of probability v vaniſhes, and we are \inflantly dilguited, 


either, when without any interruption of the action during a dialogue of 
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ſix minutes, ſix hours are ſuppoſed t c to have clapſed, or or, (which i 
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is near early 
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by on Ang racy 


the ſame thing,) when the 
defined, and then incidents are crou u into it which could n not 1 e 
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Ag: Thisabladi is wel deleted bp M. ler. Do not you admire che cnduẽt 
< the piece? it is in general ſo complicated that bes miracle if ſo many things had 
happened in ſo mort a time. The ruin or preſervation of an empire, the marriage of a prin- 
© ceſs, the deſtructiom of a prin all this is executed in the twinkling of an eye. The affair 
£ is opened in the firſt, act, it is connected and ſtrengthened in the ſecond, every meaſure is 
+ taken, every obſtacle removed, and the conſpirators 
* volt, a fight, perhaps a pitched battle, and this you call co 
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it really in fome ec EO the foppoed time of ation i at 
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ors of the battle, has nay? thing ſo really 
cantly to probability as this, or if any thing can be niore u le 
than the rules of thoſe critics, who; becauſe Ariſtotle allowed the period 
A little longer, to a drama without intervals, 
| confine/a drama with intervals to three 
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re Brumoy, th | ough a Rain 2 40 ocate at Ce art the dose or the French Godt as to 
e of the unity of . mitigating ſentence, © As the reſemblance be- 
* TIO erer Nh N en not to admit ſome difference in fa 
may deceive the * 
C and en an action whoſe ee cight or ten hours, although the 2 
employs only two or three. Now though the Pere Brumoy mentions particular periods of 
ſentation, as we cannot pi he mentions cight or ten hours in contradiſtinRtion to nine and 
eleven, his meaning muſt be, that this rule may be broken when the obſervation of it ceaſes to 


be neceſſary; and that truth and ASE: eee law, ſince, 
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oem FORTTO OF! ARISTIOWDE. N he 
But though: the modern drama; Hund che breaks:incthe roprefendatich 


. 
by the diviſion of acts afid chhnge of ſcene, has not its duration marked 
out by the nature of its compoſition, yet if rhe period of time as defined 
by any cireumſtance whatever, and events are n to happen in that 
period; which it 18 either phyſically or morally i Inpo Able could have 
happened, the error is againſt truth and nature, and not only againſt the 
arbitrary! or the reaſonable laws of the drama; and, it muſt be meer en wg 
we ſometimes find our on inimitable dramatic Bard ierring in this 
reſpect · The tragedy of King Lear will furniſh an inftarice/of this wind; 
of error. In the ſecond act, Lear comes in, with all his tiain, to Regan 
at Gloceſter's caſtle, havin g bern recently affronted by Goneril- ) 
the circumſtance of the! ſtotm continuing, it is obvious that the interval 
between the ſecond and third act, does not comprehend à period of time, 
much exceeding that which really paſſes, and the eyes of Gloceſter are 
put out on the ſame night, juſt as he had relieved the old king on the 
heath; yet in this time we hear, there is part of a power already footed 
* to revenge the i injuries the king now bears; "i and Cornwall fays, the 
army of France is now landed. This rule of natural unity is equally 
eſſential to the drama, the epopee, the fable, and the tale; it has nothing 
to do with the moſt ſtrikin — ve ee 1. 11 a writer To 
his hero 0 on a magic courſer that can | 


Put a girdle 2 . the earth 
he In forty minutes,” {bu 


it is no ad wenn males but it ih 400 a great one to make an 
army march from London to erate aka in one * 


I have ſomewhere met a h Apts: that the time of the re- 
preſentation and the fable, in the tragedy of Cato, might haye been made 
5 exactly 
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exactly equal, and the ſtricteſt rule of 
choſen, wantonly, to viola te it 
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* « Plays on their ang ala and burniſh'd helmets,” cs 00 
whether he had or not, it muſt have been ir 
N buſineſs of the play could have been tranſacted in 
BR between ſun- riſe and ſun-ſet, in the 


Of the unity of place, it bas Ariſtotle fays 
However, it is ſtrongly in Babe unity of time, and 


never altering the ſuppoſed ſpot of eee =—_ 1 the Ge 
| theatre never changed its ſcenes, which is about as reaſonable as it would 


| be not to wear ſhirts becauſe the ancients had no During the 
continuance of the action, or when the exact time is otherwiſe defined, 


| no greater change of place can be ſuppoſed, than what might probably 
happen in ſuch a period [v]. 115 C 
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But it may poſſibly be aſked, theugh the Muſe of | Shakeſpear has 
ventured to * paſs the bounds of time and ſpace, and therefore a change 
de (ame is for the repreſentation of his dramas; yet as no 


iT] See note x, chap. xvii. . | 5 | 
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n poet ventures to xtend hi. * 
peter bed by Ariſtotle, why may not he ft nity. of place be obſeryed 
on the Engliſh ſtage, as well as on the French lage? Perhaps it 
might be a ſufficient anſwer to this, to fay, the [v] taſte of the Engliſm 
demands this chan; ge of ſcenes, but I will not reft my defence of the 
practice of our ſtage on this, or on the ſuperiority of the theatrical deco- 
ration from a variety of well painted [w] ſcenes, but from the ſuperior 
probability of the play, and the removal of one great and unſormount- 
able, or, at leaſt, as yet unſurmounted difficulty attending the ſtrict oh. 
ſervance of the unity of place, the bringing in and ſending out the efta- 
racters with propriety. And I chuſe to do this, in the words of à writer, 
who cannot be influenced by national prejudices, in favour of either the | 
French or FINS . e * To n the truth, the Engliſh, 

„„ Jothowmh ot fi. 35799 STE! | Zattliott 
= Of the taſte of | eas b in chis ates th: following rb 1 


In the play of Phzdra and Hippolytus, the author has obſerved the: unity: of lace, ſo well, 
© that all the ſcenes are exhibited-in one ſpots in an outer court of che palace. Mr. G. Garrick 


* 


© ſaw. this; he had a good ſcene prepared, and it ſtood. the whole time of the play. The ma- 
0 nager was right; critics will fay, the author was right, but the audience were 2 als ul Led? 
HilL's AcToR,. page 255. However much the manager might think himſelf in the right, he 
found it prudent, on a: ſubſequent occaſion: to change his conduct, Mr. Whitehead, in his 
SCHOOL rox LovERS, obſerved the ſtrict unity of place, and the whole- action paſſes in a 
garden; 3: but Mr. Garrick introduced a change of ſcene in the repreſentation, and he concludes 
his prologue to the comedy, after ſome humorous obſervations on. the he of the audience and 
the perſeverance of the poet, with theſe lines: . | 

Still he FISHY let kim—rwras n NOUS | 

0 N ſhall have; pms obs hearts at'eaſe: —@ * 

C Wrartg as HE will, we'll ACT: it as vou pleaſe.;” 


5 t Ses note v chap. vi. 


(x] Schlegel, German dramatic poet, citedby bl Lefingia his Dramaturgie, vol 5.2150 
e Who 


«the „ — > — — 
*. tha ſhould be obvious hy the perſons, who, enter ſhould 
« God themſelves exactly in that given ſpot, inſtead of remaining here 
they were. When a character behaves as the _ maſter 


« ſame appearance of — and 6 king with t the e en 
tial freedom to his friend, without its being brought about by any 


« probable means; in ſhort, when the characters come into the room, | 


wy the garden, merely to appear on the ſtage, the author of the tra- 
_ © gedy would do better, inſtead of writing, the ſcene is in the chamber 


« of Climene,” to fay, © the ſcene is in the theatre.” Or, to 


* ſpeak ſeriouſly, it certainly would be more reaſonable, if the author, 


8 according to the Engliſh cuſtom, had changed the ſcene from one 
* houſe to another, and conducted the ſpectator to the hero, inſtead of 


* obliging the hero to appear in a place where he has Hong at all to 
c do, for the * of amuſing the ſpectator. 


The falſe n g of the French critics, and their followers in this 
country, has ariſen from the miſtaken notion that dramatic imitation 


ever was, or ever could be a real deception. We are _— by the 
general probability of the incidents arranged by the poet, in ſuch a 


manner as to render the impreſſion of thoſe he intends ſhould work on 
the paſſions, moſt forcible, by ſoftening, or ſuppreſſing, every circum- 
ſtance which might at all interfere with the paſſions he wiſhes to excite; 
and i, 8 when accompanied by the recitation and action of a good 
player, muſt have the e effect on the ſpectator; but as to real 
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V. RIO Us and contradiQtory Habs been the explanations given by 
different commentators of this celebrated definition of tragedy; and ng | 
the grand object it propoſes to have in view), the purgation of the paſ- 
ions by the means of pity and terror, and how thoſe means operate to 
attain that end, or whether, in fact, they have any ſuch operation at all, 
has received little elucidation from their combined enquiries. | To en- 


4 


tertain any hope of ſucceſs here ſo many perſons of the higheſt literary 


0 reputation have failed, would be a great degree of preſumption. 1 ſhall 


"therefore only ſtate, with all the diffidence' due where ſo little is cer- 


' tainty, and ſo much conjecture, What appears to me, from all that can 


be collected on the ſubject, the real notion of Ariſtotle as to the means 


and the effect of purging the paſſions; ; and enquire how far that notion 


is founded in nature and Eonfirmed” bye experience; allowing for the lapſe 
of time, and the conſequent alteration of maniners and opinions. 
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Any 


No rz E 1POETIC o ARISF O 
Any obſcurity in an author, eſpecially i if it relates to his particular 


ee on any general ſubject [ a], will be moſt likely t to receive light 
from compariſon with his other works) of which our critic has left us 
an ample ſtore. Indeed, theſe have been fo long, and fo univerſally, the 
objects of ſcholaſtic diſquiſition, that one ſhould have imagined every 
correſpondent, and every diſcordant paſſage, would have long ſince been 


collated and examined. But as M. Leſſing (who ſtrongly IB] recom- 
mends this method of illuſtration,) obſerves, their purſuits were very | 


different from the inveſtigation of elegant literature. T hoſe writings 


of the Stagirite which, at the preſent time; are the principal ſubjects of 


enquiry, and eſpecially the Poetic, had little to en gage the attention of 
men devoted to the ſtudy of logic and metaphyſics: : and, perhaps, there 


are few of thoſe whoſe turn of mind induces them to make the treatiſe 


before us the particular object of their attention, who would have the 
patience and. perſeyerance, to go through, the various and volu ings 
works of, Ariſtotle, which treat of matters ſo foreign to their ta 


There is one treatiſe, however, on a congenial ſubject, (the Rhetoric) 


which throws light on a" im aaa 5 mutilated ſtate of the Poetic in 
A hundred. inſtances. 


LB. 8 fa in 


But the ba ubjea of our enquiry receives moſt elucidation, * 
a work where, we ſhould leſs expect to find it. The philoſopher [o]. 
in his treatiſe on government, ſpeaking of the power of muſic to ſoften 


and n oe Piſſigns fays; © Whatever paſſions have: a Rong effect 


_ * 3 to verbal ee this will often 1 f Wa ee 
employed the lame word i in different ſenſes, eyen in chis ſhort ſketch, I FER NOTE; ILL. « ch. 1. 


ll Dasiazun dns, Val. U. p. 11. 


| 8 . Pol rric, J. viii. chap. 7 
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n ends, Wilt" Raue fo effect Gf afl and they willobly differ 
in degree. Such paſſion s, for example, as pity and ter rb to which 
we may add enthuſlaſm, an affection of the mind with which ſome 
© FEW Are VRTERAy pöſffeſſed. Now dte ſec this aft; when thoſe: Fiered 
4 ielees which decbmpamy the celebration of tlie myſtic rights are 
bete, is foothdtl and quieted, as if it were by medicir ot purga- 
fon} and the füt thing will happen to thoſe who are Huble to the 
„ Unpretiiong of pity or tercbr, or whoſe” paſſſons in general ate eaſily 
- exited and others indeed as Fir as chey way be under the inffuenee of 
fuch patios! "They will alk feel a kind of -purgation,” or e 
=" of the Pe e ie 00 ſome 095 r 0H 
Hof! qr! FS. 19 h 45} 5145 8 ei rig 146 fog 
to Wai mw only of the beg be the paſſions, as 
effected by muſic, and [D] which he profeſſes to explain in a flight and 
ſuperficial manner, with a promiſe to be more explicit in his writings 
on poetry: if this promiſe has ever been fulfilled, it is generally/ſup- 
poſcd it mult have debt in ſohe ef thof parts of his criticiſtn on poetty 
RH are loſt. But [EJ M. Leſfing is of opinion, that it is compleatly 
Fulfilled ww Poetic, as we now baue it. If this is the 1 have 
zJidsrd bas einst to 30 1 fi aft 16t Sham 5d {tre EG 
OA Tort > 12s &/ "4G 3 TA 7 AHA, apes F 10 Tos ee et 
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L] 0 Ariſtotle, at the * of his Tread on Gem where he ſpeaks of the 
purgation of the paſſions by muſic, promiſes to treat of-this purgat n with more perſpicuity in 
4 di Pen. But ( Corneille emed of this matter there, moſt of the 
 interpreters-think. that we habe ĩt not complete. Nothing at all? For my part I chink 
chat 1 find, rel in whit: reinwins'of the Pete, avedy thing that he could confider, as ne- 
< cellary to ſay on the ſubjeQt to any one who was not ignorant of the principles of his plilo- 
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only ta lament my on ill, fortune in not finding ita or ap fiupidity in 
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The Men — the. Treatiſe on Governme » bowgper, 
if it does not ciſelf eee, illuſtration. from n 


Ariſtotle means by purging the paſſions. His example of the enthu 
having his mind xelieved by ſounds, en though in a milder 
gree, With his own: more violent feelings, leads ug to ſup "Ok 


R conceives the exceſſive, habitual effects of 1 325 and, terror, and other 
paſſions of the ſame kind [y], may alſo be alleviated by caching 1 them 


in a more moderate degree, through the © arently fictitious mean 
dramatic imitation: 1 f of donde (at bus ile vd 55 f 
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The drama might have had a 
made an attendance on the theatre almoſt the buſineſs of their lives 


effect on the pec 
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[r]/Ariſtodle confines this eff} to pity and | terror, aud ain F oy fame = (9s 


which he includes enthuſiaſm,) in-expr 
| es as love and anger, are ate n 
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le! Diſcourſe on Muſic, Poetry, and Painiogs chap. v. . note 5 
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. Ander A affords C ſome: clue: fow the: — of, hat 


perhaps, carries hy e 157 PTY inaitation a 
little too far, when he ſuppoſes it capable of blunting the feelings, by 
0 frequent repreſentation of- ſcenes of terror and diſtreſs, in the Way! the 
realities act on military men, phyſicians, and ſurgeons.) Vet, however, 
much allowance muſt be made for the difference of r manners, and habits. 


le of Athens, who 
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which-we' ch have nocidea; of» We know: (fays M. Leſſing In] to 


©-what' a degree! the Greeks and Romans carried their paſſion for public 
9; trary; how indifferent and cold our people are in regard to the theatre. 
ence ariſes this difference, if not from the Greeks finding them- 


dinary [a]; feelings, during 
the repreſentation, that they waited with; tranſport the moment 


© their return? On the contrary, the impreſſions we receive at the 


theatre are ſo trivial, and ſo weak, that we ſcarcely eſteem them worth 
the time and expence it coſts to procure them. We almoſt all, and 
almoſt always go, either from curioſity, or becauſe it is the faſhion, or 
for want of ſomething elſe to do, or for the ſake, of company, or to 
<, ſee and be ſeen; very few go with other viewys, and thoſe but ſeldom. 
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Lu] Though M. Lefling ſpeaks of the Germans, it is full as applicable to the people of 


this, country. Indeed, he himſelf adde, . fay E, OUR, PEOPLE,.QUR, THEATRE, but I do not 


mean to, be underſtood as {peaking 6 oaly 0 of the ahi F or * "Fats acknowledge that 
| | 20? | 107 CHOIDS 117i * Fi 


c as = we y ning no theatre.” | 


III i891 ar 40990 vat nach, enoiflsd Slot eater bag or orotic 
** This muſt have 1 8 Fl Kabi of the ts ah ** Pg PRs effect 
of the drama. The ſatire of M. Leſſing is directed againſt the inſipidity of the French tra- 
gedy; ; for he puts the Greek and Engliſh ſtage together, and claſſes Shakeſpear with Euri- 
pides and Sophocles: afid yet it is Impoffible for any people to be leſs intereſted in the amuſe- 


ments of the theatre than we are] The truth ſeems to be, that the conſtant. attendance, of 
the Athenian people on the theatre, aroſe from the ſplendor of the exhibition, and its being 


at the abe charge; and that the ſuperior effect of the repreſentation on their minds, was the 
ence, not the cauſe, of their, ftrong attachment to tragic imitation. The Romans 
were, * Leſing allows, equally attached to ſpectacles, though of another Ki kind; and 972 

have ne particularly characterized for ſtrong and extracrdinar 
were their favourite exhibitions calculated to excite them. 
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It remair now to enquire how / far our paſſions: are really; blunted or 
ſoftenedp by being exeited in a fainter degree, through the fictions of 
tragedy.! Or whether, on the contrary, they art not, at leaſt ſometimes, 
rather heightened and enflamed by them. Indeed, chis was a point at 
iſſue in the time of Ariſtotle; and had, before him, been decided oon- 
trary to his Opinion, by Plato, who baniſhed poets from his rupublic on 
his account. His expreſſion on this head I ſhall give in the words) of 
M. Twining's tranflation, together with his obſervation on it IK]. 
„% The habit of indulging our paſſions, in the concerns of others, will, 
of neceſſity, bring on the fame habitual indulgence in thoſe which 
0 relate to ourſelves: for he who has nouriſhed and ſtrengthened to 
« exceſs,” the paſſion of pity for example, by habitual ſympathy with 
„ the misfortunes of others, will not find it eaſy to reſtrain the ſame 
e kind of feelings in his own.” To this obj ection there cannot be a 
more direct and pointed anſwer than Ariſtotle's aſſertion, as uſually 
© underſtood,” that the habit of indulging the emotions of pity or terror, 
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< In the fictitious. repreſentations” of tragedy, © tends, on tlie contraty, to 
2 . modetube and refine thoſe paſſions when they occur in real In.” 
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That this dodtrine of 8 is E as an n anſwer. to * hls: 


tion of Plato, is confirmed, if any confirmation were unn its 
- e Eur mie in n dun; ne on a e ach 10 hq SIA od 
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It may ſeem great Arrogance even to attempt to decide, when ſuch 
doctors as Plato and Ariſtotle An, But as a. are both Sefending 
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pity nere deſarts 
of Aubin, or the woods uf Amer. his 
»w anhooet to eee oft bas edo % n $7209 mensch 
£-piey>or terror, whether real or it 
on our ſenſations as to c n ſentiment of pleaſure, 


e, till at length, as poſ- 


fibly-was the caſe with the people of Athens, the ſenſations might at- 


tain ſuch a ſtate as to require enctreaſing fofce of terror and diſtreſs, / to 
awaken the ſenſibility ſo as to cauſe that agi 
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til Hams) in bit dc bis eth, oberes | hath ear &f beg out of Unger, and 
near it, (which he rn on the edge öf a — ſo as to be perfecti 


fafe) is 2 ſpecies of terrot ſo modified as to be perſectly pæaſing. Nom to a ſeaman, or a 
mqountainæer, this would. owe) no idea at all of terror; and I know a, perſan who, would 


1 


feel a greater rin from, it, than if expoſed to the moſt imminent danger in any other 
0 nge be e with the ghtef ſemblance 
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really” founded on nature, ä —— — 
7 of others, wears much at a loſs wlere to look for theſe 
e occupies the time or attontioncenough) to have any great, or 
RE energy, on our paſſions; and the peruſal of tragedies, or 
| compoſitions of a congenial caſt, is conſidered in 
eee of an idle hour, ready to be thrown aſide in a 
the arrival of the newſpaper, or the ſummons. to the card table. wie 
only: Ie of the preſent day, v 
erance to the reading compoſitions of fictitious diſtreſs, 
(and I believe beni eſpeciallyamong the higher ranks, 
every day,) are thoſe uſually called romantic young women, ho dedi- 
cate much af their time to the ſtudy of the numerous tales, with 
which the preſs continually furniſhes our circulating libraries It ãs cot 
my buſineſs! here to enquire how this Kind of application may influence 
their opinions, and conduct in life but it certainly ſeems likely to throw 
ſome light on the influence a ſerious attention to ſcenes of imitated paſſion, 
may have on the force of real paſſion. And here we muſt confeſs, the 
firſt appearance is againſt the doctrine of the critic; the effect of 
novel- reading on the gentler ſex is too obvious to be doubted; it excites 
and enflames the paſſion which is the principal ſubject of the tale, and 
the ſuſceptibility 6 of the fetale v votary of the citculating g libraty, is prover- 
bial. But we "mutt, in the firſt place, recollect, that the Patten, of 
1 — "love 
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s kind of reading. Befides,” it is not perhaps ſo much the 
itſelf that ir enftamed, as the wiſh' to fel it is created by this Rudy. 
A defire of reſembling the fietitious heroine of à novel, has often in 
duced a young mind to enquire for thoſe ſenſations, which, without ſuch 
Have continued for ſome time dormant in the boſom. 
So fat, therefore, is love from being blunted by imitative fiction, 
ſuch fiction is often an effieient cauſe of its being firſt excited. 
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But, in the next place, is it fo clear that the paſſion, of pity at leaſt, 
the terrible is feldomiadmitted in a novel,) is not purged and blunted 
ble minds? The of Ariſtotle ſeems to 
by the calamities 
Pain and diſtreſs, only 
t to their ſufferings, will be apt, from conſtant 
attention to ſuch ſcenes, to fel leſs from the con 

incidents in real life; which are ſeldom attended with thoſe complicated 

ales which attend the fiction of the poet, whoſe 
eſt degree, and omit every event that might 
at all tend to alleviate or divert tliem. That ſueh are the characters Ariſ-- 
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And finds inſtruction mingled with 

2 il 10 + Turn: to the. tragic, muſe, and meet relief o ese 
In every ſcene. If ap hin poverty! | Het Gf 231SDIOT 
Up to the lips; there Telephus ſhall hews- / 1! | 
A monarch: poorer, and conſole your want. | 
Say, Are you mad? Behold Alemeon's 8 bas Mig e 

„he e . Lo the Phineida blind boos Is 3: a 
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htte Rübe Pici5lg AR UI imele cf telloning, (en d I. n 
calle queſtion 15 KA els of ) "may not the young wo woman, who 18 

ald. 
g ſeenes, and wonderful revolutions, to be foihd in 
the Adventures öf a Ceditia, dr an Einimeline, have her feelings Tomething' | 
deadened to the Les intereſtinig diſtreſſes of ordiniry life; or, to uſe the 
Wöds of Ariſtötle, with Tome pataphraſe, inay Hot che päfnem öf pity 


be purged of ris of its more violent effects in reality, n being fre- 
3 letter for amuſement by fictitious tales [o] of woe. Much 
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(x) I ought, perhaps, to apologize to the reader for ſbſttuing a verſion of my own, be the 
- #. 31% | 
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ion of Mr. 8 But m y — er equired a "cloſer e copy of the original; 
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IF May I be allowed to quote a former attempt of my own, to enk this ane 
Awake to each fictitious n u ten oft oo 4 
The mind, with ſcenes of fabled woe poſſef- d. 
Win ſhut. to homely grief the ſenſeleſs br call, E 
© And turn from want and pain the offended ca,, 
"L To pour for feign'd diſtreſs the barren tear. *” PRoGerSs oF REFINEMENT: 
'Perhaps the effe& of comic imitation may, in ſome meaſure, illuſtrate this ſubject. Does 
not the repreſentation. o of ridiculous characters and incidents, heightened beyond what we ever 


find i in SED blunt in ſome degree the force of ridicule on characters i in life, which are : 
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Note x1y.. on chap. xxv. 
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has been faid of thelttrof ſenfibility de ob Hö have little 
opinion of the head or heart of any perſon; andleſpecially uf a woman, 
2 PATE ariffa, or fit with dry Yes While Mrs. Sicddons 
was acting Iſabe laor F Belyjders.. But theſe tears are the means, and not 

etaphor of Ariſtotle, they are 0 


the end Repr. purſue the medical mode 
operation of the medicine, and not its final effect; neither are theſe, 
feelings alxays a telt of oo humanity, Rouſſeau obſeryes ſomewhere, 
chat the tears which we. hed for -fiftitions ſorrow, are adminably 
adapted to make us proud. of all the mee not poſſeſs.” „ 9s, 
very humane and benevolent men are fond of being preſent, Af Sg 


tons and others will feel for diſtreſs, on che Rage, without having, in 


reality, any humanity at all. Plutarch, in his Life of 1 and 
553 0 x FO 0 38 81115 al {} 
in his treatiſe on the Fortune of Alexander, relates an anecdote-o f Alex 
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ander, king of Phærea, one of the moſt cruel. tyrants, of nar 
who, on being moved to tears by the repreſentation of a tragedy of 

Euripides, left the theatre with confuſion, aſhamed' to diſcover, that he 
who was inſenſible to the ſufferings of his ; people, ſhould be ſo * 
affected by the diſtreſſes of le) Hecuba and Andromache. 
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[e] Aa 8 3 ee ee eee e ke 8 
the Troades as the tragedy: but in the treatiſe on the Fortune of Alexander, he names Hecuba 
and Polyxena, which laſt character is nonit the: I but in amg of Hecuba. 
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Mr. Upton, in his note on this line i in Hamlet, | . 
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3 nns s Heeuba, to biw, or 15 to Hecuba, i ; 
obſerves, that it i is s plain, Shakeſpear aludes to this anecdote, which, \ conſidering, how much 


Shakeſpear appears to | be converſant v with Pl utarch, (all of | whoſe v works were tranſlated in in bis 
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time) ſeems highly probable, "T hough there i is a conſiderable. diff — in che ap app Stüc as as. 
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the emotion of a performer i is "mentioned | by 8 Shakeſpear, "nd "Alexander v was a ſpectator. « 


29\191do Afar * 2200 2vontor ach 2s aldedous! 2} bon 
Hamlet himſelf had been moved by the recital it would have been more germatie to. the uſion. 
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. Before I conclude this part of my; ſubject, I Will hazard a quotation 
from A, very financier and ſtateſman, (M. Pinto) on the. effect 
of, the. yniyerfal prevalence of, manners, as I conceive 
Hef by ng; means foreign: to. ou preſent enquirye It is part of a;letters 
at the end of his treatiſe, on Circulation and Credit. The 
„eig o, cards forms a common ſocus of all the paſſions in 
re. They all find there, if I may uſe- tho expreſſian, their 
<, proper food. It is true chat cvery thing chere is migraſcopic, and 
© more illuſive. than common, illuſions axe 3. 2. confuſed idea of happineſs 
and miſery is found there, The ſphere of the, paſſions is. reduced, 
*, concentred,. and drawn, into a, narrower: circles all. the, paſſions in a. 
55 tangle themſelves, eyaporate a and ſpend themſelves, at a diſ- 
* tance from their ſource and their. proper object; reſtleſſnęſs, leiſure, 
* iflenels, avarice and ambition, devour, in common an unſupſtantial 
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The Ex8ay on Trp. Eno, « or rin nnr, ACCORDING. 10 ARI8- 
TOTLE, by profeſior Moore, of Glaſgow, which. is mentioned by Mr. 
Twining, is an ingenious, but unſucceſsful attempt to reconcile this 
paſſage with bis own, hypotheſis, that the end of tragedy, is the 
awakening the mind, to a ſenſe of the evils attending errors. of con- 
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duct i in human life, and to cauſe, by the pity : and terror they occaſion, 
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an exemption or removal of ſuch, calamities from themſelves. F once 
had che book, but as 189 at-a time. when 1 had n particular intere ſt 
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in its contents, it made but a flight impreſſion on my mind, a and having 


loſt it, * have never been able o Procure a ſecond, copy. His 
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chicf argument, I remember, "reſts. on mln ra, being, generally, uſed, 
not. for paſſions, but Actual mixfartunes;. and: he Cites. various inſtances. 
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ban be fo reaſonable doubt, 1 think, of the meaning 
; hob it by no lows, but that ee ne eee 
ore, though not that ee rwe may be ſtill thote'bfigent: 
modlein tragedy, whoſe end 1 cannot conceive to be the pürging öf the 
paſſions of pity and fear. But this will be much more fully kreated bf, 
When we come to ſpeak” of Ariſtotle's opinion of W ps per thigie 
ceatefrophe, 00 r L- + — be ct 8 
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IT ſeems impoſlible for any thing t to be more clearly expreſſed d 


t 1379097. DOE 0101 181 317 


this; for Ariſtotle, Contrary | to his general cuſtom, has been e ON 


careful in defining the preciſe. meaning of the two words h he uſes, þ flerpor 
$5 ＋ Ga 21 ARAM: LANA P 440; 7 35 

and Allos; and h e allo exp refsly 8 they are employed ſeparatel c 
75 Wen 10 8 2 TONS Mo [1 


Yet notwickitaning this, x many Ades are decidedly of opinion; that 


iir Tri} Dian 100 „Aar? 


at? 


the Greek tragedics were ſung throu ughout, and the diſtiriftion betw en 
the dialogue and the choral odes, was exactly t the fame with that between 


S Tr) LL An. 


the recitative and the. airs in the Italian opera; and, in ſupport, of. this 


Dits vio 2903 vo 100 1 ft 11¹ 85875 


opinion, they draw, . 8 from the accounts given | by ancient 


k 
Ty £343 [19737 
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very well acquainted with. the technical language of the muſic of my 
own country, 1 cannot be ſuppoſed to be a eritic in that of Greece. 
Under this diſadvantage, it is with diffiderice I attempt to reconcile thi Is 


3 


. e Abs 3 
poſitive. declaration of Ariftotle, with thoſe pallages | in other writers, 


Ali bons 890 4 13 85 
which appear to contradift it it, and which the reader will find in Metaſ- 


tas: 8 ESTRATTO DELLA Por rica. et 
„ | The 
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writers on the manner of per forming the Greek tragedy. Bein ng. not 
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The ancient heatres I d.] were of ſuch. a. vaſt extent, | beſides, being 
K 


maſk was 1 in e, ealure, acted as a 1p 4 - 
pet: but as this muſt deſtroy all natural modulation of. — it d 
found neceſſary to ſupply this defect by an [s) artificial notation, 

ſound, and to render this more diſtinct and loud, it was very eee 
attended by ſome ſlight inſtrumental accompaniment, but ſolely for the 
purpoſe, of encreaſing and regulating the ſound, of the voice, and not to 
produce any muſical effect; and this was equally. applicable to the 
[T]. quick repartee of the dialogue, as to the longer monologue. It 
muſt be obſerved, that Ari otle. does, not ſimpiy ſay, that tragedy EM- 
PLOYs muſic e, verſe mch but that it AT TAINS ITS, END by 


r 


other 8 Aged 


I See Note vII. ce XIII. ne 


da] The maſł had b alguber.:; The immenſe aperture of the lat was 
© ſo contrived as to augment the ſound. of the voice; it was in effect a real ſpeaking trumpet, 
(porte voix) neceſſary to fill the wide extent of the place, as well as te brazen vaſes which 
s were placed in the ü of the theatre.” | Baur. | | 


0 For a curious obſervation of Dr. Francklin on this e of the ancients, ſee note I. 
chap. xxvI. 


[x] 1 as Ariſtotle ſeems Maint to 45 ſome part of the Greek 8 was 1 like 
c our tragic declamation, without any muſical accompaniment, it was, moſt. probably, that 
< part of the dialogue which i is in every tragedy ealily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by its being 
© carried on in a ſort of quick repartee of verſe to verſe.” TwWIxIxc, note 46, page 245. 
Whether the mondlogues, or long ſpeeches, the paxpui pros, as Plato calls them, were 
< performed in the ſame way as the reſt of the dialogue, or, as has been imagined, were 
c diſtinguiſhed by 1 more e, or muſical, is a point not eaſily cleared up. IS . 


* "es 


them 
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parktely; Ahris obipeAbvermart{.» ee . 
Go debe the paſſions — 10 ee 
though/tragedy might be compelled; from forti&tnei- 
ploy: animent, he does not conſider it us Ven- 
. does in thoſe parts here the 
tragedy is attained by muſic (vl. ee os n Saget 


vidadony Yay: 4 N 434: bal D | Bui nl $168 ane 97 bas bang 5 


/ What” Metaſtalio'fiys on this fi b is well worth "out attention. 
He is very ſanguine in che notion tion of the 
ancient ras dy: was mufical, 7 olibtwit the Sia ion of his Co 
Caſtelvetro, which he quotes. His reaſoning on this ſubject is founded 

. this iden that neee ſome Kind of tune different 
* N 
8. heard wy. a .vcabee of: ds an to whom it is 11 muſt be ſo 


portions, (that is, 1 foppoſe according to tbe extent it is n 
from the he of the place, or the number of the 9 0 | to give i, 
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new eee muſt! ations, ni this fe is {0 nei U. e 
ever ſpeaks in public, that if it is not ſupplied by art, nature herſelf 

ſuggeſts it. There is no orator that does not fing; no'cryer, no public 
* vender'of any micrchandize, that is not conſtrained, for the Purpoſe 


"Bf" making himſelf heard, either to adopt, or form, according to his 
|: own caprice, m 6 me kind a” tune, Even thoſe actors oh pretend, 
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*. recite; verſe without muſic, - ate obliged to invent one Which they call 
declamation: muſie, indeed, but very imperfect, ſince it is only regu- 
© lated, by the uncertain judgement of the reeiter's ear. This natural 
proof, which i 1s as Mear as it is true, joined to an infinite number of 
others which confirm. it, diſcovers the error of thoſe critics who have 
« poſitively decided, that no part of the ancient drama was ſung except 
© the chorus. EsTRATTO DELLA PorTICA, page 52. Now after 
all, this only proves, or rather corroborates the truth of my conjecture, 
that, as when the voice is carried to an extent beyond its natural pitch, 
it will neceſſarily adopt ſome unnatural tone; ſo it is highly probable that 
recitation in the ancient theatres, whoſe fize required an extraordinary 
extent of voice, and its conſequence, an unnatural tone, might have that 
tone regulated by ſome inſtrumental accompaniment, which though 
muſic was employed, in the fulleſt ſenſe of the word, as completely te 
juſtify. the oppoſition in which they are placed to each other by Ariſtotle, . 
might yet occaſion thoſe, paſſages in the ancient writers, that are quoted 
by Metaſtaſio in ſupport of his hypotheſis [x. 
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[x] The ſtrongeſt argument of Metaſtaſio is drawn from a paſſage of Ariſtotle himſelf, 
Problem, Sect. xix. 49. where he deſcribes the different kinds of mulic adapted to the actors, 
and the chorus. All the others are drawn from Roman writers, except one from Lucian de Sa?- 
tatione, which is evidently intended to ſhew the abſurdity of the muſical accompaniment, * his 
time, which was, moſt probably, different from that of the Athenian ſtage in the. time of 
Ariſtotle; for while he blames this unnatural accompaniment, he expreſsly fays, that the an-- 
CIENT POETS regulated the other decorations of the theatre as well as the mere words, a proof 
that the practice was. changed; and Metaſtaſio himſelf allows he is complaining of the effemi- 
nate muſic of the actors of his own time; therefore it not only invalidates the evidence of 
the Roman writers, but tends to overturn the general ſyſtem of e as to the merit of 
the muſical drama. 
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The real motive of Metaſtafio's/attachment to this hypotheſis, it is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, aroſe from his partiality to the opera; in which he was 
a moſt excellent; writer, and which he wiſhes to ſlie y was à lineal; and 
legitimate offepring, of the Greek tragedy, as moſt probably it was The 
Roman 'theatre- having turned the neceſſary means of m 
voice, in ſo large and open a room, into a real muſieal accompatiiment, 
which the Italian theatre retained as an ornament after it ceaſed to be 
ee enen 1 5613; 293810007103 7 5181 10 ng Mind eich 
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>dern theatre v] is by no means ſuch as to re- 


wok the ſizeof the m 


quire any unnatural elevation of the voice. And as to the ds * 


every perſon ſpeaking in a tone, who addrefles a public aſſembly, it cer 
tainly is not founded on fact. A member of parliament, v 
dreſs the houſe of commons, or even his conſtituents, in any thing like a 

tone, or tune, would not be heard a moment. Indeed tlie N 
of modulated, for empaſfioned accent, or, in other words, the 
emphaſis of any kind, but what the ſenſe, or rather the PIP of the 
ſenſe requires, is a certain unerring proof chat the ſpeaker is delivering 
what he has before committed to memory. I have heard many good 
preachers ; but I never heard one who did not, in the courſe of a ſermon, 
lay the [z] emphaſis often on places contrary to the ſenſe. I have heard 


" 17 . 
a4” ALS . 


(11 1 mean the theatres of this country, uſed for the repreſentation of the regular drama. 
Ide theatres of Italy, eſpecially thoſe at XPS ne and Milan, may Faire modulated 
recitation to fill them with propriett̃ ... 46 


[2] By emphaſis here; T mean the AinAioh of words in a ſentence, and not of ſyllables in 
a word, which, I think, both Dr. Beattic and Mr. Nares have erroneouſly confounded with 


accent. 


For a further attempt to illuſtrate this ſubject, the reader is referred to note 11. chap. xx. . 
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ery in parliament; but.T,never badges bes was 


d (iy debate without p 


n; that ever 


Garrick [A], all unnatural. declamation has been — e from 
our — 20 N i tl older RY 310 ff 51 Slat i 
43 I. "F g Ni v1 fo Tous I 8 I « S. . 8 4" N Toe" 473 45-4 oe YE 


The 8 at A FEY is alſo defended 

by Metaſtaſio on another principle, with which; as a general rule, I per- 
fectly agree, viz. That an imitator, who does not undertake to pro- 
duce the exact truth, but only to give as great a likeneſs as poffible to the 
material that he employs, has perfectly fulfilled his promiſe, and attain- 


© ed his end, when he has given it every thing of which his materials are 
capable and that it is from ignorance of this nature of imitation, that 
© atiſes the contemptuous judgement! of "thoſe, who treat the muſical. 
Irama:as' improbable, and abſurd; becauſe the actors die with a ſong in 
« choke mouth; as if from its firſt origin, language meaſured and modu- 
© lated, was not the appropriated and indiſpenſible material of every kind 


of . imitation. EsTRAT ro DELLA een | Page 87, 88. 


[4 88 public REF Auges ts Mr, Garrick for this and other improre- 
ments of dramatic repreſentation, we muſt lament his alteration of Drury-lane Theatre, which,. 
from being the beſt calculated of any. I was ever in to convey ſound, ſince the deepening of 
the front boxes, and firſt gallery, is ſo faulty in that reſpect, as almoſt to want the aſſiſtance of 
the ancient maſk. This defect is now radically removed by the pulling down the old theatre; 


and I hope it will not exiſt in the magnificent one which is erecting on its ſite. 


Now 


aſis contrary: to the ſenſe he meant to convey; and in 
| deere eee the emphaſis was never yet laid: improperly. As. 
to the tone uſed by the venders of merchandize, we allow a kind of ſong 
to the eryers of oyſters and mackrel; but an auctioneer, who attempted. 
to adopt one, would certainly be laughed at. And ſinee the days of 


ome nn Hh, 


n 


Nor l. DOETC HNO. 5 


No though, as. have already ſaid; I Perfectly allo hte trath of this 
zs a general principle; yet the laſt part of the quotation, taken in its 
ſtrricteſt ſenſe; is not true; neither does it follow, becauſe in ittnñtations 
made by the fine arts the material ſniould appear, that every material is 
proper for every kind of imitation, or that ſome materials may not be ſo 
inadequate, or ſo oppoſite to the imitation of the object intended, as to be 
entirely incapable of producing any intereſt. For though difficulty 


overcome may, in ſome caſes, inhance the merit of imitation, as © ſculp- 
e greater 
© difficulty of the execution [B]; yet no difficulty ſurmounted; can ever 
compenſate for any radical inadequacy in the material to effect its pro- 
poſed end. A ſtatue of Glycon will exeite the admiration of cultivated 
taſte, even when well copied by the eaſieſt proceſs; but Atlas h. — 
EAN would ng awake the wonder of the multitude. 
1 BA ent 1E 51130 ACI aii M 2603 LTC ATT 
uld. ſee the force of this ditindion when it FR 
an ee eſis s Fong own. For arguing againſt the ancient chorus, he 
Dam dhe ene n of a number of perſons agreeing together in the 


* ture in marble is more valuable than i in wax, on account of tl 


tin that this may alſo. be-ſolved, 
ws; il g theſe combined voices are, only the means of imitation, and 
that there is no more real abſurdity in a [o] ſpeech. 


eng: accompanied 
by vocal than by inſtrumental performers. And again, in his note on 
this line of the epiſtle to the Piſos, 


; , 
. * 58 7 * 4 — : 
6 * p . * 
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s Qu canerent agerentque perundti fæcibus ora.” | 


* ” 


= Efiratto, page 344. 


Le] Many of the choral odes in-the Greek a are in the 88 as ba 
by one perſon. As i in the CEdipus * Yrannus,. v. ITOS, beginning 


r EW poet 0 


where 
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where he is defending againſt Sanadon the continued muſic of the Greek | 

drama, he obſerves, that if the contrary were allowed, there would be 

found in the Greek tragedy, that diſguſtful mediy p] of ſpeaking and 

« ſinging, which is now hardly tolerated in the Dr] comic opera, as being 

an extravagant deformity, invented by the mirth of ſcurrilous licen- 
© tiouſneſs, to excite the ** of the e 


14 | GO JI9JDS ART; IEEE 
us —_ tothe firſt inftance, A e aware this what he urges. 
againſt, the ſudden coineidence of ſentiment and expreſſion, in the perſons 
of the Greek chorus, might be urged with equal force againſt the chorus 
of the Italian opera, tries to qualify it by ſaying; it is natural for the 
| Lage: to.avail itſelf of the pleaſure: of a chorus, in a ſacrifice, or a tri- 
umph, where: the people may be ſuppoſed to ſing premeditated words, 
or, in a popular commotion; where they may naturally agree, on a ſud- 
den, in their thoughts and expreſſion, as in calling for juſtice, vengeance, 
pity, war, or peace. Unluckily in this caſe the theory and the practice 
of Metaſtaſio are at variance; for there is hardly a concluding chorus 
among his operas, that is not, to the full, as unlike the ſudden coinci- 
dence of popular opinion, as + the maſt oral ode of Sophocles. And as 
editated chorus, what becomes then of the 
ee u be e . fe)” Prone" tha Skut, thulical A ceaſes to 
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| [9] See Me.” ena: page 245, for a + lets” atiſwer to the notion of this 
mixture being nenn with che en of of the Grecian tragic muſe. _ 


Le] Metaſtaſio does not mean the Italian comic apera which is accompanied 8 and 
is their regular comedy, but the French opera comique {which words he uſes,) and which mode 
of compoſition, copied from the French, has driven the ſcenes of Shakeſpear from our diſgraced 
theatre, to found ther fame onthe inferior, though generous efforts of a ſiſter art. 


(F] There isa curious inſtance of this ſort in LovE Ix A VILLAGE, when Juſtice W oodcock 


"ans his 3 lover; There is an dur the reverſe of this, _ 
of 


Norz 11. 5 PORTIC OP! ARISTOTLE. | =: 


be the language of the characters, the:deception. is-expreſily difivowed, 
and the performer may as well, as Bottom adviſes the lion; che for wurd 
and ſay, I am no ſuch thing, Tama man as other men Are. 1 And 
* there indeed: let him name his ane tell them nne he is Snug 
8 WL gat to wu 51 44 GIL airemotsb LNESEVRD LS OG 
role ads 10-148 21S) 913 514 01 .clantuor-.. 

What was the effect of _ muſical accompaniment on the ancient 
theatre, whether continued throughout the Whole piece, or only: uſed in 
parts of it, we can now hardly judge, as we ſcurcely know whit it was. 
On the modern ſtage it ſeems to weaken the force of the inte 


nature uttered by a good actor. In general, the pleaſure wwe derive from 


the muſic, is rather our object in the Italian opera than the intereſt of the 


ſcene. It appears, I confeſs, to me, that blending muſic with! empaſ- 

ſioned language [o], tends ſtrongly to weaken the energy of both, and 
the only way to give each their full effect is to follow the precept of 
Ariſtotle, and 1 them diſtinct in their enn parts u]. 


fl Oi 2. Hut 7110 91 toner 1801 234900 210 Her 


of exactly the ſame . in Tancred and Sigiſmunda, nunda, wiiere tlie lette 
which Sigiſmunda reads, is in proſe. In both theſe/caſes:the material of eee 
It is exactly as if the dialogue only of the Thad, or the Paradiſe Loſt, were in verſe, and the 
conneQive parts, ke the marginal directions of the drama, were in proſe, If all the other cha- 
raters of Love in a Village occaſionally expreſs their ſentiments in muſical airs, Juſtice Wood- 


cock ſhould not be an exception... If Tancred ſpeaks in verſe, he ſhould not write in proſe. 


lo] It muſt be remembered T3 am not ſpeaking of hrk poetry, but confine my obſervations 
entirely to dramatic effect. ur 


[u] Ariſtotle, in his firſt chapter, make the diflidguithing charater between the FT 
aria and the nomi and dithyrambic poetry, to conliſt in this circumſtance, of the one ſpecies 
uſing muſic and poetry together throughout the piece, and the other i in . 5 


Ld 
think no artificial modulation can ever equal de empatßobel . How of 
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been of opinion, that its principal force does not confift ad 
exciting our feelings by imitation, as in the power it 
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< orcheſtre in our theatres, in ſome degree, holds the ſame place with 
* the chorus of the ancients, the lovers of the dtms have; long wiſhed, 
chat the muſic which: precedes the 
en the acts, ſhould agree with the nature of the piece. 
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I] Mr. Twining makes the fame obſervation. © The 


© of a modern theatre, are little, 1 DES eee eee eee e 
© themlelyes as the lineal deſcendants of the ancient chorus. NoTE ox THE TRANSLATION, 
Fart ĩi. Sect. xi, page 103. 
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any thing, during the intervals of the repreſentation, at all alluſive to the 


ents of the piece. This was in the tragedy of h 
intervals, a humourous dialogue waß to be ſung by Mr. Beard and 
MIS. Clive, commenting on, and ridiculing the incidents and ſentiments | | | 
of the preceding act. Of the ſucceſs of this curious attempt, or whether 
bee dialogue was ever performed, I am ignorant; but it is gen erally 
pPristech with tht rr 09 a8 1 Render to hows” 
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of five acts becomes as much too great for chat ſingle ſcene, as the 
confined Period of three hours would be too ſmall for the whole action; 
and hence the poet is obliged to ſpin out his tragedy by means of the 
dialogue, and falls under the ſame Li] inconvenience as would attend a 
| : proper and complete dramatic fable, without epiſodic parts, if Gvelled to 
; EE OY the ſize of the epopee. iT ail 3. 3507 | en r 4925. 2h 20989 [© 
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8 and we can never be greatly intereſted in the diſtreſs or-proſ+ 
perity, of a perſon, into _ e AR for us to lol * 


ourſelves. 0 vs 
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Addiſon, who was determined to lind every ect I KI in the 
Paradiſe Loſt, thou gh he could not help Le! ſeeing this defect in the 
fable, neyertheleſs makes. the following 1 remark., After. obſerving chat 
che Iliad and Enid, from I ] their national ſubjects, muſt have been re- 


ſpectively very intereſting ton che Greeks and: Romans, he, dion 
£ * Milton! 8 Rogen is admirable i in this E 25 ſince it is impoſible for : 


any of its readers, whatever country, or people. he mo: aeg 
5 wa not. to be related, 110 the perſons whore the. prigcipaLaQors. in it,” 
Speclator, No. 273; odd: Aue the miſtak Addiſon appears. to he 
to the effect of national fable, . which. ſeems. to, be rather:the 
ſoothing. th "vanity, * the readers, than the encreaſe of his intereſt in the 
3 one ſhould hardly have ſuppaſed, that, Addiſon, could have. bean | 
| 3gnorant.of the obvious Art, chat every affection. is exaRtly weakened, in 
| proportion, to its becoming general. There is no diſtin Jon iſa great in 
i civil life 8 that betw en a man and any other animal, and yet 1 never 
knew a perſon proud of this laſt diſtinQion, though there is no, elevation 
of rank 0 inooußderable, as not pk have awakened cd p pride in ſome, boſams. 
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he fays, in his eritique on Chevy Chace, +Virgil's herd was the founder f Rome, (uns het) 
| © Homer's a prince of Greece, and for this reaſon Valerius Flaccus, and Statius, who were 
both Romans, might be juſtly derided for having choſen the expedition "the 
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The ſame thing happens to che other paſſions. We are ſtrongly affected 
by a tale of private diſtreſs, even if not — danger * 
we read, [R] without any emotion, of ele 


| „ * In one great day, on Hockftet's fat plain, N 
* "Ox French art nd av: ian 85 twenty thouſand ſlain; 482 a TOR T An T 
Aut pita hedge the Danube to the ſhores of Styx; r 
+; Squadrons cighteen, battalions bent. 0 B'S ' Prion,” 6 


ie fide ; butarifing from the ne GIGS, appears 
in the laſt book of the EHgliſt Garden. By making an affecting tale the 
principal objec, the ſubject of mne poem xm is thrown entirely into the back 
und! The mind is fo much more influenced by the i imitation of human 
actions and manners, than” by any the moſt beautiful deſeription of 
nimate nature, that When they coincide, if the former is not very 
mach kept down, it it will entirely deſiivy at our intereſt i in the Ktter.” 
dry of Eu 9 fourt e is like the ſketch. of a a 
landſcape. But the 2 8 tale of N and eſpecially i in the 2 
form in which Mr. Maſon has introduced it, takes up our whole atten- 
tion, and the embelliſhment of the . Garden becomes the mere 
ſcenery ef che action! Who will regard the ornament due? r e af 
is looking at the ſlaughter of the innocents, 5 examine the perſpective 
of aw apartment, which contains s CY — l in the agonies of 
guilt and deſpair ? W  c390q us ii 34918 5313 2 1 on weft £1, 25 
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contrivance © of the fable in the form 
but though we may be. ſtruck w 
ſoon. perceive. it is. laid on promiſcuouſly, i Bi amuſed, but we are. 
not intereſted, exceꝑt in thoſe, parts where our paſſions, are engaged by 
incident, as well as awakened by quality; f Woh as the admirable ſtory{of... 
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Mens ts, Srrt ns: he gives 
tro dee ebe ebenen nen ey % himſelf tells 
us, is to ſhew, how the greateſt writers and poets, when theirigenins:. 
* wants ſtrength for the pathetic, * fall into deſcription of man- 
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«1 ners rg. Now it is true, Ariſtotle does charakteriſe the Iliad as being 


the aden theatre, which were bet 
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ſimple and pathetic, the Odyſſey as complicated and deſcriptive of 
manners. (Poetic, Chap. XXIV.) 5 But he obviouſly 1 uſes pathetic, as 
N to the Iliad i in id, fame ſenſe with his definition of tragic pathos 


eee rte which ongins con aſpen of the ſublime, | 
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Ry may be fuller, of buſtle, Iv] I. cannot think the fable either fo well 
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the obſervation of Servius on it, in ſupport of the contraty opinion, is 
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[x J. ; "Ora as che turning lee cene its aſpect ſhifts. 
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hs note of Servius expliins flow. this was Une; either up the burning 5 
of a machine, for a repreſentation of which the reader i is referred to Dr. 155 
| Warton's Virgil or by drawing up and letting down curtains. But i | 


rs from Vitruvius, L. v. that this change of ſcene was Aacedrding 
to the different kind of drama, to each of which a particulaf ſccne Was 


| appropriated, that continued through. the whole performances. 1 And "ru 


ahiays the ſame in every performance of the fame kind. The. 
with columns 


tragedy e palaces, vhoſt fronts were otnamente 


and ſtatues; ; 


comedy to a ſtreet, thoſe actions only « could be Tepreſen ted with pro- 
priety, which might happen i in the open air: this, however, was little 
additional reſtraint to tragedy, confined, as ĩt as, by the continual pre- 
ſence of the chorus; and comedy often broke through it, as may be 
ſnewn from many ſcenes of Ariſtophanes. n Indeed, I am inclined to 
think the decoration of the theatre was rather meant to ãmitato che 
of _ repreſentation, than of action; and that e e eee 
public building, was conſidered, as a proper plac 

tragedy, authoriſed by the magiſtrate, while à comme 
place for the aſſembly $f, the mpg Ir] beben of 5 _— 5 and 


4 Vel ſcena ut — diſcedat frontibus. 
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| Ld non houſes and ſtteets of à city; nd 
the ſatyric ſcene was adorned by trees, cottages, rocks, and caves. 5 
tragedy, therefore, was always confined to an area before a palace, and 
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between Arthur and Oſwald. It begins, bs hey fight with ſponges in 
* their hands, dipt in blood ; after ſome — and cloling, they 
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I cannot quit this ſubject without pz ying, the tribute, of gratitude -to 


the memory of Mr. Garrick, for the improvement he made in the 


5 is to appear to kill hirn fel, E and it overflows the theatre.” Euerero- : 


general probability of repreſentation, and particularly i in the characteriſtic 


dreſſes of the Britiſh theatre. Before his time, or, "rather, before his 


reformation of the ſtage, which, was long ſubſequent to his being the 
chief ornament of it, all tragedies. were performed in the modern-dreſs, 


and even Cato uſed to ſtrut over the ſtage in a tye wig; and, in ſome 


inſtances, when this 
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ſu rdity Was only rendered more glaring. ly While Brutus and Caſſius were 


in full trimmed coats, and tyes, Cæſar had a robe, a bob wig, and a 
laurel crown and Falſtaff was as much diſtinguiſhed: by his dreſs as 
by bis humour, from the other prion: of the drama. 
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Bee . of errors as to all theſe points, in 
our dramatic writers. We have beginnings that require ſomething to 
precede them, endings that do not conclude the ſory, and middles 
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The 80 difficulty, therefore, that the poet labors under in this 
caſe, is to [A] open the fable to the audience by probable means ; in- 
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[A] See note 111, chap. vi. 


s] © I hear a ſudden noiſe in the ſtreet, and run to ſee what is the matter. An inſurrec- 

«© tion has happened]; a great multitude is brought together, and ſomething very important is 
going forward. The ſcene before me is the f'rſt thing that engages my attention, and is, in 
c itſelf, ſo intereſting, that, for a moment or two, I look at it in filence and wonder. By and 
< by, when I get time for reflection, I begin to enquire into the cauſe of all this tumult, and 
« what 


deed I hardly know of any circumſtance in which dramatic writers are 
ſo generally blameable. The [c} mode uſually adopted by the ancients 
was. very little better than the ſcheme of Bayes, to infinuate his plot 1 into 
the boxes. The modern faſhionis, either for the hero or heroine, to tell 
a long ſtory to a confidential friend, which we can only be ſurprized was 
never done before, or e a company of ſtateſmen, or officers, are diſ- 
covered as aſtoniſhed at ſome particular event, or unuſual order, which 
they are utterly unable to account for, till one of them, better informed 
and more communicative than the reſt, diſcloſes the whole ſecret for the 
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The advantage tragedy is ſuppoſed to hav baude indeed, 4 had 
among the ancients, over comedy, in this reſpeR, is humorouſly deſerib 
in a fragment, either of Ariſtophanes or Ariphanes, preſerved by Athe- 
næus, and quoted both by Mr. Twining and Wh, MESSE, of which 
the following paraphraſtic tranſlation is attempt 
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lo ] Happy the tragic bard, whoſe graver muſe, | | TO ten! 


Cautious, ſome tale of 3 ancient fame | ite; | DAE SALSA 
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© 2 Whoſe 


c de! it is WY pechle would be at; ; 0 one, who i i! Vetter Gifted that) 1, explains the af- 


fair from the beginning, or, perhaps, I make this out for myſelf from the words arid actions 
© of the perſons concerned. This is a ſort of picture of poetical arrangement both in epic and 
< dramatic compoſition. BEATTIE ON POETRY AND Muse Part I. Op v. 
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piece, ſince every fable that is not pet 
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A defective middle, which require 5"no ing ele e either to precede « or 


follow it, can only be applicable to ſuch pieces, if a any | ſuch there are, 
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where the body of the incidents are epilodic, and are not either the con- 


ſequences of the opening, or the cauſes of the cataſtrophe of the fable. 


Perhaps, however, in thoſe plays that are ſpun. out after, the ſolution of 
the plot is complete, ſuch ſolution may properly be called a middle, 
that requires nothing to follow it. I muſt own, udipus, notwithſtand- 
ing the ingenious defence of IE] M. D'Aubignac, ſeems, to me, faulty 
in this reſpect. For if Ariſtotle's definition of an end; that, it requires 
nothing to follow it, be underſtood ſtrictly, and not with relation to 


in itſelf alt be faulty Be- 
ſides, it is very poſſible, 45 Ariſtotle . — where, (ch. IX. ) that 
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the particular fuble only, there can be go ſuch thing as a complete 
cataſtrophe, ſinde the completion [y] of one action may be a very pro- 
per and neceſſary beginning of another: and which is, indeed, the caſe 
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I think we find this premature cataſtrophe in the Merchant of Venice. 
The delivery of Antonio, and the puniſhment of Shylock, in the fourth 
act, completely end the intereſt of the nee, 15 4 can be 
conſidered only as a kind of atter piece. SID 10" 213 ils | 
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of abrupt concluſions, or cataſtrophes oy require other ſabſequent 
ircumſtances to render them complete, Shakefpear, like moſt of his 
contemporaries, can furniſh ſeveral Inſtances. ' Nor, as Dr. Johnſon re- a 
marks, in many of his plays, the latter part is evidently neglected. 
© He remits his efforts where he ſliould moſt vigorouſly exert them; 
and his cataſtrophe is improbably” introduced, or imperfeAly repre- 
© ſented.” I cannot, however, agree with the doctor, in imputing the 
ſuppreſſion of the dialogue between the uſurping duke and the hermit, 
in As You Like It, to any deſire of the poet, to bring his piece to a 
haſty concluſion. Shakeſpear was too good a judge of human nature, 
to exert * his higheſt powers in exhibiting a moral leſſon, when his 
audience were in anxious expectation of an intereſting cataſtrophe; and 
if he choſe to bring this about by a circumſtance ſo little probable : as 


the converſion of a tyrant, we ſurely. cannot blame him. | for throwing. it 


as much as poſlible i into the ſhade. 1 muſt, however, with Mr. Twining 
and Mr. Stevens, regret his forgetfulneſs of poor old Adam. I think 
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[yp] See Note 1v. Chap. xxv1. 
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the: fame ching has happened with regard to Poiner ini ö 
the ſecond part of Henry the Fourth. I. ſball not e gary any 
racter againſt the ingenious author of the Eſſay on the Dramatio CHaracten 
of Falſtaff; but he is certainly drawn as more of a gentleman than any of 
the other companions. of the prince, with whom he is appat artie 
lar nde 9 as well as I think he „ nen poet. In 0 The Merr 
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with ridicule and _ 
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The mad u may wh vid to en Fr 
an out after the cataſtyophe. is compleated u]. Perhaps the Aneidzon 
the other hand, ſhould have included the marriage of Sneas and Lavinia; 
for as it is now, it has all the APPFATANES, of * uokinidad, - Nena 


en * io. The ok vad! 3 perfe 
it ended with wy twenty-third 


4 40 Sabi e boog” 001 269: 1629 t9a6d nein 7 500 
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parts 50 ( Hemp n IV. . but though it it * A copy, it it is ; Gill, 4 ÜR Pan. Ke the hand 39 the OY 
| himſelf, and from which his prin Em as to the [orion he himſelf deſigned, might be 
beſt aſcertained; and 1 think hat opinion would be in favor of the hypotheſis there ſupported. 


In the i important buſineſs * W N a brave 1 man bs ben 4 mne in diſguiſe, 
Sea Note 1. Chaps Ny. es t 9101 9980 


[u] See Note IV. Chap. xxy1. 
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An hiſtorical fable has, in this report, a —— which i is not 


; incident to one entirely invented by the poet. For we are acquainted 


with ſucceeding 8 incidents which may counteract the pleaſure we receive 


x the winding up of the action. This is net found in the unhappy 


nn which is generally fatal to the principal characters; but in 
an action which ends happily, our pleaſure muſt be greatly abated when 
we know ſome terrible diſaſter is to ſucceed the temporary good fortune 
of the perſons, in whoſe actions we have been ſtrongly intereſted... The 


cataſtrophe of the battle of Hexham has this defect; and I much e 


if an Athenian, that had juſt come from the repreſentation of the Ulyſſes 
wounded [1], would receive the ſime pleaſure that another r perſon would, 
* * ne of the e ; 


« 
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MI. Leſſing, in his a 280 a diltinction between hs 


apologue and the epic or dramatic fable, as to the concluſion. In the 
firſt, he fays, the end is attained as ſoon as ſome moral is enforced, and 
we trouble ourſelves little about the characters afterwards. He applies 
this to the concluſion of one of Marmontel s tales, and a comedy taken 


from it, where he mentions the abſurdity. of calling thoſe compoſitions 
moral tales, and adds, unhappily 1 have never been able to diſcover their 
c morality.” But Les Contes Moreaux have no ſuch pretenſion. They 
are not meant for tas, iluſtrating ſome moral truth, but es. deforip- 
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[i] A tragedy, mentioned i by Ariſtotle, 3 in Chaps 2 xIv. founded, I imagine, on the tory of 


* death from an accidental wound given him by his ſon Telegonus, 
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1ers ;/and/{x] are very improperly”. tranſlated. TY tales, 


NoT# 11. 


U aebi we have no adjective equivalent with the French word moral, : 
unleſs we uſe [L] ethic ; and I ſuppoſe the German has the fame defici- 


ency ; but, ſurely, the miſtake. might have been noticed. in the F rench 


— of M. Lefling, through the medium of which alone 1 am | 


1 that or and: Pg critic... 25 „ 


* What ſhould we _ the -abſuiley vY a ne; 2 ar 8 
a fable completely, were to add a ſupplement, deſtroying the effect of 
the whole; and yet this M. Rouſſeau has done, in the ſequel to Emilius, 
publiſhed among his poſthumous works. As the Emilius is a Kind of 
apologue, to inculcate a peculiar mode of education, ſuch a conduct is 


like a child's s taking great * to build a . with cards, and then 
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BEAUTY DEPENDS ON SIZE AS WELL AS SYMMETRY. © 


ARISTOTLE 1 in hit definition of tragedy, mentioned ( 


the poſſeſſing a certain degree of wagnitude as one of its eſſential requi- 


ſites, now proceeds to explain what he means ; by magnitude.” He firſt 


[x] See Andrews's anecdotes. I muſt acknowledge an error in this point, in my firſt | 


edition of the Tae, and my 8 to the 3 Review for Fe it. 


1 Thoſe works of Mr. Pope, which, i in the jen pe Fun were Aled « ethic ide 
| W had their titles ſince 8 to moral 3 Pa hey ang, have 2 relation 
to manners than morals. 5 5 | 8 


- [a] Meyiles X. 
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minute to be obſerved. After this, leſt the hypotheſis ſhould be carried too 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Cuanr vt. 


cient, to give the eye — readily e that proportion, W 


ellential-to beauty: and, as an illuſtration of this, he mentions a very 
ſmall animal, (ſuch, J ſuppoſe, as an inſect,) where the parts are too 


far, and beauty ſhould be ſuppoſed to encreaſe always according to fize, he 


ſhews, that the ſame defect will alſo ariſe from extreme magnitude, and 
the proportion of the parts will equally eſcape our ne He 


ds to apply this to dramatic action, 'which; he ſays, 
creaſe in beauty, according to its magnitude, provided not wg, 


is, I conceive, that the connexion. of the beginning, the nnn 


end, with each other, may be readily perceived and retained. 


he ſhould be miſunderſtood, and ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking of the n. 


bulk of the tragedy, he ſays, in direct terms, that it is nothing to the 
purpoſe; for if from the practice of the theatre, the time of repreſen- 
tation, and, conſequently, the bulk of the piece, ſhould be exactly 


| limited, it has nothing to do with the length of the dramatic fable, whoſe 


excellence encreaſes in proportion to its magnitude, provided it is not 


too large to be perſpicuous. After this explicit diſtinction between the 
time of repreſentation, and the extent of, the fable, and. which ſeems to 
ſhall we c 


have been made, from a notion that they might be confo 


Rill be told that Ariſtotle directs they, ought to be exactly regulated by 
each other? 


The general 888 of the Greeks for Be” in their ob- 


jects of beauty, is very ſtriking in the examples here brought by 
Ariſtotle to illuſtrate his poſition. He can find in nature objects 


too ſmall, but none too large; and he is obliged to have recourſe 
to 
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to an ;ndhginary animal, ſeveral miles in As for the Greeks 
eſteeming ſize, and even ſtreng cis to female beauty, the 
cauſe is not of very difficult inveſtigation. In the ancient common 
wealths, "where there was no diftin&or! between the ſoldier and the 
citizen ; Where civil authority could: not be enjoyed without military 
ſervice, nor military ſervice performed bahn ſtrength of body, the 
having a ſtrong and vigorous offspring was the firſt, and, indeed, almoſt 
the only * marriage for wealth and rank were ſeldom attainable 
Among modern nations, in general, theſe. 
laſt ate theronly objes conſidered in en. 

| of inclination are more frequent, from our 


— we need by w thouſand means which were betta 
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t critic, it 1 letrur 0 ſays, chat beautiful © 
< ſmall. But though under the word beauty here, (78 Xexov) Ariſtotle; 
undoubtedly, comprehends ſablimity'as' well as beauty I can by no 
means entirely agree with the hypotheſis of Mr. Burke: Surely a woman 


of the largeſt ſize, juſtly and elegantly proportioned, with ſoftneſs and 


delicacy of countenance; mildneſs of manner, and eyes” expreſſive, 3 
uſe Mr. Burke's own words) of ſuch gentle and amiable quillitles, " 
< correſpond with the ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs, and delicacy of ok ou 0 


ier 


{ N] © Anxious to match the generous ſteed, 
Where ſtrength and ſwiftneſs mark the breed, 8 
© Regardleſs of his heir. * 
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Io] Mr. Burke's Enquiry into the Origin of the Sublime and 3 Part 111. ſect. 114. 
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form, may be more ſtrictly called beautiful, even in the ſenſe of Mr. 
Burke, than a little piquante brunette, whoſe lively eyes partake ſome- 
OE" of the n which he confiders as a cauſe or * ſublime 1. 


* - _ &. «6 4 by 8 Sy a 


I do not mean that the ſize ſhould be extraordinary, any ang unna- 
tural, whether large « or ſmall ; any tendency to the dwarf, or the giant, 


can have no pretenſions to the merit CY of female beauty. Mr. Burke, 
indeed, makes the exception as to the dwarf. He ſays, © ſhould a per- 


ſon be found not above two or three feet high, ſuppoſing ſuch a perſon 
to have all the parts of his (her) body of à delicacy ſuitable to ſuch a 

5 ſize, and otherwiſe endued with the common qualities of other beau- 
tiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced that a perſon of ſueh a ſtature 
* "might be confidered as beautiful, MHH BE TH 0B Iser or LOVE.? 
It is to be remarked, that the example is # male; if it had been a 


female, or, being a male, if Mr. Burke had conſulted the ladies, perhaps 


his conviction might not have been quite ſo ſtrong, "eſpecially as to the 
laſt poſition. He adds, however; the only thing which could inter- 

« poſe to check our pleaſure i is, that ſuch creatures; however formed, 
* are unuſual, and are often confidered as ſomething monſtrous.” 
Es8AY ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, Part IV. by XXIV. | 


bee In 9 caſe, VR" it would not partake: of the TYP for aan 8 may be | 


compatible with large ies, ſublimity 3 is perfectly incompatible with poll 0 ones. 


1 See Note v. Chap. xxvi. 
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HIS by no means; implies, that or 18 Lale 99 kind of unity i in a 


tale-which relates the actions of one perſon only ; or, t that there is not 


more uniformity in the works of a biographer than a general h hiſtorian : - 
though a certain degree of unity of action is neceſſary « even in hiſtory to 
render it perfect IB]. But that A greater, degree of unity i is neceſſary i in 
a dramatic action, of Which he is now treating, and even in the ſimilar 
though more extended compoſition of the epo It cherefore follows, 


£ x Z * : 1 


that all works of fiction that aſſume an Mü 5 than an epic form, 


III 


are deficient in poetical arrangement ae he inſtances he produces are 


loft, However, n is no Tarn, 5 examples, both ancient and 


ö * Fs . þ 4 a _ 3 5 . . £ # 4 7 8 * 1 | 3 7 1 7 F 2 18 #4 ” 8. — 7 * 1 F Ch 7 v yu # any,” 77 . F * | 5 | * 2 
: * 4 : * 7 5 4. & 2 * * 4 £74 Z 7 8 3 ” i 1 Pl 0 £ 7 9 4 * Ly Fs ? t & * 
— 3 1 4 3 4 5 6 7 - J * 5 


b See Hume's Dis on the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


[x] uh Note 11, Chap. XXIII. The following judicious obſervation. of Me Eilpia, 
will elucidate the difference between the unity of poetry and hiſtory. © It is, perhaps, 


© one of the great errors in painting, (as, indeed, it is in all literary as well as pictureſque 


* compolition,) to be more attenti ve to the finiſhing of parts, than the production of a whole. 
Whereas the maſter's great care ſhould be, firſt to contrive a whole, and then to adapt the 


parts as artificially as he can. I ſpeak of imaginary landſcape : when he paints a real 


© view, his management muſt be Juſt the reverſe. He has the parts given him ; and he muſt 


« form them into a whole as he can.“ REMARKS ON F OREST SCENERY. 


2 Hs * 5 ' modern, 


10 
e 7 4 ene 
7 R * * 
"ov: 9 Af" 
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modern, ſuch as he. . Cyropœdia of Xenophon, the Achilleid of 
Statius, and Gil Blas (p].,. 0 


7 * * * 5 4 3 — * W 1 - 1 4 
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"Metaſiaſia 5 is 8 opinion, that Aciftotle hon ks the anity __ RY 
fable too far, when he ſays nothing can be eſteemed a part of it, which 
cannot be taken away without deranging the whole. But he is obviouſly 
eaking here of the fimple tragic, and epic action, diveſted of all their epi- 
ſodic and ornamental parts; juſt like the ſpecimen he gives of the Iphigenia 
in Tauris, and the Odyſſey, i in the ſeventeenth chapter. One of the inci- 
dents of the Life of Ulyſſes, which he mentions. as omitted by Homer, 
([s] 1 — the reading propoſed by e is | 4 d.) iß ec 


+1 
2 


8 


uſe 5 words of Mr. 'Twining 8. are 0 incl, * ; makes 
© no eſſential part of his general 


has not [#] been accurate in — the diſtin8tion fee the phi. 
fable, and the fable adorned with epiſodes. 


If this rule i is N to „ the coimicable- comic Sopot of Fielding. 
and eſpecially to Tom Jones, how many of the eſſential parts will be 
found ſo wonderfully connected, that even cireumſtances, apparently the 
moſt trifling, have conſequences ſo interwoven with the plot, and ſo 
bs to fe Hari. of it, that they ant be taken away, or 


1e The Wipe part, even of this ka is. confiied to the tranſactions of one cam- 
paign; and it is a doubt if it is fictitious. The facts are certainly . — 
but this is too often the caſe with the ancient hiſtorians. 


[o] See Beatti ie on Fable and Romane | e. 


| | | : 
Lr] See Note [B] Chap. vir. on the tranflation. , 
[x] See Note [x] Chap. xxy1. on the tranſlation. | 
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ſode; ey is a ij 57 tale. i 838 


ol 10 28 foi aiot 
altered, irbout changing and injur ling 8 th e -/ whole" c compoſi Won. And 


s of? 
IHS  &DUIJ&Ec: 


Oo fix) | 
yet there are many epiſodic parts, gta though hig -hly ornamental, & 


may be removed without at all interfering with the general effect of 9 
115 31 

action. (I [6] do not call the I of the Man of f the Hill an *. 0 

Of 


ton ue 90 0m 161 001 
10001097 VEAWE nu d 100082 


Agent 451 4 346949} 
That ĩ in all fictiticus narrative, "whoſe" aim is to 9 the e paff ions, 


81886 1 01 


the poetical arrangement is naturally and oby ioully preferable to the 


[11 IB. 1116 411 (TH 


| en 1 ay fn tele from the univerſal adoption of it kd. 


D 


to be rnflucniced/; in their choice 55 the rules of Ariſtotle. Indeed, the 


hiſtoric form, t 1 5 gh it may ſucceed in n humorous compoſitions, is 
almoſt incompatible with a pathetic tale; ; 1 t 


ce to be intereſting, the cir- | 


cumſtances muſt be particularly related! which would either ſwell the 85 


n 


work to an enormous ſize, or [u] break i it Toi into parts, as muſt be diſ- f 
agreeable to every reader. For this reaſon the extent "of t the dramatic 


action is naturally more confined than the epic, both from the intereſt 


| being ftronger [1], and, conſequently, its going more into detail, and the 
diviſion of the fable. into parts being more obvious, and on that account 


more diſguſting to the ſpectator, and hence the unity of time, though 
not carried to the exceſs preſcribed by the French critics, is a neceſſary 
conſideration in the drama. Shakeſpear, it is true, reconciles us to the 
breach of it; but what movern poet would preſume: + to > follow his 
example? | Foe, Of TINGS 


[6] See Note 1. Chap. xxIII. 
[E] See Note 11. Chap. xxiv. 


Li] Note 111, Chap. xxvi. 
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IF THE WORK OF-HERODOTUS WERE PUT INTO/VERSE,,/IT WOULD 
BE NO LESS A SPECIES. OF HISTORY Ry 'VERSE/ THAN 1 18 IN 
PROSE. 1080 


& 1." * ; I x 2 + 
" » 5 of 3 4 1 I 1 
* * # 8 d. £ 2 * N 8 * ” 
3 1 . y 


* 
*4 


] acxnowLEDGE myſelf to have been one of the many tranſla- 


tors, juſtly blamed by Mr. Twining, for neglecting the force of 


the expreſſion Icopla 7, a fort, or ſpecies of hiſtory, and which, in 
this edition, I have corrected from his obſervation, which I ſhall take 
the liberty of inſerting. © May we not infer from this expreſſion [a], 
that if Ariſtotle had been aſked whether an epic compoſition in proſe, 
would be a poem or not, he would have allowed it to be Toinua v, 2 

kind of poem, as having the eſſence of poetry, invention and imitation ?' 
To this, however, he would probably have added, that it would only be an 
imperfect kind of poem, from wantin g the ornament of verſification, 


as the work of Herodotus in verſe 3 be 1 a — kind of 
r from 23 it. 


Metaſtafio has rendered this 1 pt properly; [B] it would ſtill 
continue, though in verſe, a a ſpecies of hiſtory, as it was in proſe. 
Vet in his obſervations, anxious to ſupport the hypotheſis he had 


I See Note 111. Chap. I. 
{»]* Rimarreble come era in proſa, ſempre 1 una ſpecie d'iſtoria, ancora in ww 


advanced, 
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advanced, that poetry was, in any ſenſe, incompatible with proſe, and 


yet finding it impoſſible to avoid ſeeing the contrary doctrine was in 


ſome meaſure ſupported by Ariſtotle's aſſertion that it is the conſtruc- 
tion of the fable, and not of the verſe, that diſtinguiſhes the poet from 
the hiſtorian, he runs into an unjuſtifiable refinement on the words and 
ſenſe. of the critic, and fays he only means, that a perſon who writes 
on unpoetical ſubjects in verſe, is not a good poet: juſt as we call a 
man that is awkward; dirty, and cowardly,” no ſoldier, though enliſted, 
and receiving pay, and really a ſoldier in the legal and political ſenſe of 
the word. The fallacy of this argument muſt ſtrike every one in a 
variety of inſtances; and it is, beſides, in direct oppoſition to the doc- 
trine of Ariſtotle, ſince, on this ſuppoſi tion, verſe is the eſſential requi- 


fite of poetry, and imitation only a quality. The ſum of Ariſtotle's 


reaſoning on the ſubject, which is directly contrary to the idea of Metaſ- 
taſio, ſeems to be this; Whoever forms a fable, imitative. of human 
actions, is a poet, a maker, an inventor. If his fable is ill conducted, . 


he is a bad poet. If he writes it in proſe, he errs as. to the proper 


. material, or means of imitation. But if he forms no imitative fable, 
* he is no poet. 5 5 
NOTE Il 


POETRY Is THEREFORE MORE PHILOSOPHICAL AND INSTRUC- 
| IX THAN HISTORY; 


LORD BACON, in his Treatiſe of the Advancement of Learning, 
has fo good a comment on this paſſage, that I truſt the reader will not 
be diſpleaſed with me for ſaving him the trouble of referring to it. 


B b | | The 


+> yy 
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[e] © The uſe of this feigned hiſtory hath been to give foro ſhadow 
of ſatisfaction to the mind of man in thoſe. points, wherein the nature 
of things doth deny it; the world being, in proportion, inferior to 
the ſoul; by reaſon whereof there is, agreeable to the ſpirit of man, 
« a more ample greatneſs, a more exact goodneſs, and a more abſolute 
variety, than can be found in the nature of things. Therefore, be- 
« cauſe the acts or events of true hiſtory have not that magnitude which 
© ſatisfieth the mind of man, poeſy feigneth acts and events greater, and 
more heroical : becauſe true hiſtory propoundeth the ſucceſſes and 
iſſues of actions not ſo agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, there- 
fore poeſy feigns them more juſt in retribution, and more according to 
revealed providence: becauſe true hiſtory repreſenteth actions and 

events more ordinary, and leſs interchanged ; therefore poeſy endueth 
them with more rarenefs, and more - eee he 
tions: ſo as it appeareth that poeſy ſerveth and conferreth to m- 
nimity, morality, and to delectation. And, therefore, it was ever 
thought to have ſome participation of divineneſs, becauſe it doth raiſe 
and erect the mind, by ſubmitting the ſhews of things to the defires 
© of the mind ; whereas alt doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
: nature of n 5 


* 


* 


le] It muſt be owned, that an eminent writer of the preſent day, profeſſes to be of the 
contrary opinion. The Cyropcedia is vague and languid, the Anabaſis circumſtantial and 
animated; ſuch is the eternal difference between fiction and truth.” DECLINE anD FALL 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, Chap. xx1v. Note 115. Some perſons will, poſſibly, be inclined 
to doubt the infallibility as well as the eternity of this doctrine, and even the compariſon that 
occaſioned it ; and may doubt whether this eternal diſtinction between truth and fiction would 
be eaſily diſcoverable in a compariſon between Homer and Thucydides. We may, however, 
readily excuſe Mr. Gibbon, for his _ to a 825 of literature, i in which he has ſhewn 
fo much excellence. 


NOTE 
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4 V / pit 3 — ſhewn, 45 Ky: fictt diſtinction between hiſtory 
and poetry, that one deſcribes the real actions of a particular perſon, the 
other fictitious, though probable events that are ſuppoſed to happen to an 


imaginary one. And ſuch qualities are to be given to this imaginary | 


_ perſon, as will beſt ſuit theſe events, and the part he takes in them; n 
and theſe qualities are not only to be marked by the action and ſenti- 
ments, but even the 

of them. It ſeems,, however, that having ſaid this, the critic recol- 
lected, that in tragedy the practice was different; for though the! inci- 


dents, the manners, and the ſentiments, were to be formed on general 
nature, the names were to be thoſe . of real hiſtorical perſons. In 


comedy, however, he ſays, names expreſſive of the. quality of the cha- 
racter are uſed. And, indeed, by this contrivance, the inconvenience 
attending comedy, mentioned in the fragment, quoted in Note 1. 
Chap. v11. is, in great meaſure, obyiated. For if the quality of the 
tragic perſon is known as ſoon as his name is announced from recollec- 
tion, the ſame thing wall happen in comedy, if ſuch characteriſtic appel- 
lations are given as Pamphilus, or Parmeno, Dapperwit, or Wellbred. 
Steele, however, in the firſt number of his paper, called The Lover, i in- 
tended as a kind of ſequel to the Spectator, makes the followin g obſerva- 
tion on this practice. "2 ſhall ſhun alſo names ſignificant of the perſon” $ 
character of whom 1 talk ; a trick uſed by playwrights, which I have 
| *. —_— long 


names given to the characters ſhould. be expreſſive 
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© long thought no better a device than of underwriting the name of an 


* animal on a poſt, which the pain ter conceived too delicately drawn to 
© be known by common eyes, or by his delineation of the limbs.” It is 
remarkable, than i in this identical paper, an old bachelor is called Wild- 
gooſe ; and, in the next, the ſuppoſed au thor of the work, the Lover, is 
named Marmaduke Myrtle. Indeed, the mixture of characteriſtic names 
with common ones, though very abſurd, is not unuſual. In the Jealous 


Wife we meet with Mr. and Mrs. Oakly, Sir Harry Beagle, and Terence 


Ocutter : and, in its archetype Tom Jones, Allworthy ſtands alone among: 


an hoſt of common names. Another impropriety often attends charac- 


a Fn W 


teriſtic names in modern comedy, from the huſband: and 
the fame name ; in conſequence of this a very quiet nobleman, in one 
of Congreve's comedies, is called Lord Touchwood ; and this impro- 


priety is ſtill greater when the characters of the huſband and wife are 
particularly contraſted as to their conduct to each other. Where! is the 
propriety of Mrs. Bruin, and Mrs. Sneak, in the Mayor of Garrat? In 
Mr. Cumberland” s Obſerver, there i is a very well conducted and intereſt- 
ing fable, where the principal perſon, from his indolence of diſpoſition, 
is called Ned Drowſy. This gentleman, like Cymon, i is entirely altered 


by falling i in love, and he becomes a very ſpirited and active young man. 


His name, therefore, ceaſing to be expreffi ive of his character, the poet 


is obliged to change it by an application to parliament. The introducin g 


a kind of pun on the characteriſtie name given by the author, one 


ſhould conceive the loweſt effort of dulneſs to excite a laugh, and yet it 


1s practiſed by reſpectable writers; as for example: in the Provoked 
Huſband, Manly ſays to Sir Francis, O thou head of the wrong- 
heads. Of all writers, Mr. Anſtey has made the moſt happy uſe of 
charadteriſtic names in the Bath Guide, T They 15 contribute greatly 


_ to 


having | 
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to the humour of a poem, which draws it, beſides, from a thouſand 
different ſources. 

On the Greek theatre, the comic ſcene, like the tragic, Was always 
laid at home. Indeed, it could be laid no where elſe. T hey knew the 
manners of no other people. Terence adopted Athenian manners from 
Menander; and n; in _ we His TI? from Ten Wa 
whole intereſt ol 
older comedies are P founded on — ſtories. The Hook 
comedy of Shakeſpear, where the ſcene is laid in England; (except the 
comic parts of his hiſtorical plays), is The Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The ſame remark is, in general, applicable to Beaumont and Fletcher. 
A [p] Spaniſh ſtory, with ſome Engliſh characters introduced, was, for 
a conſiderable time, much the faſhion here, and i 1s ſtill a favorite ſubject 
for the muſical drama. The regular comedy, at preſent, I believe, con- 
fines itſelf to domeſtic fable and character, if not to domeſtic ſcene; for, 


1 believe, the comic muſe has ventured to croſs both the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans, to viſit our i linen ad og] 


| 


& 2 
- £ 


bo! I would recommend to thoſe critics who think 2 can e every ara in the 
ancient dramatic writers, to turn their thoughts to the following ſyooch, in one of Dryden's 
comedies, which, to me, has always been perfectly unintelligible. BY is in the Mock Aſtro- 
loger, where a 8 paniſh character, refuſing to enter into a ſcheme 3 as inconſiſtent with his 
r an Engliſhman ſays to him, © Nay, and you talk of honor; by your leave, Sir, I hate 


your Spaniſh honor ever ſince it ſpoiled our n plays WITH FACES ABOUT, AND. 
«© T'OTHER SIDE. | 


NOTE 
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IN TRAGEDY, THE NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE | REALLY 
EXISTED ARE RETAINED. 


BESIDES the reaſon given by Ariſtotle for this, there was another 
very effential one on the Grecian ſtage. , . Hiſtory, in the time ot Sopho- 
S apes vids ihe Hideo al 
nations but themſelves as barbarians. -. A king of Scythia would have 
been conſidered as an improper character for a tragic. hero on their 
theatre; and to kings, and great . eee of 
Greece was confined. | 


"BM © Reges atque tetrarchas 
| 5 * Omnia magna loquens. 


Hos. 


We, beſides the private life tragedy, and the obſcure ages of antiquity, 
with which we may take what liberty we pleaſe, have an ample ſource 
of domeſtic fiction in the Saxon heptarchy, where we may form ima- 
ginary Oſwalds and Edgars uſurpers, or kings of Mercia and Northum- 
berland at our pleaſure; but the hiſtory of the fabulous ages of 
Greece was the moſt popular of any. It was, indeed, conſecrated as 
the origin of the national religion; and the introduction of a new hero, 
or demigod, would have been eſteemed a fort of profanation. Ad- 
mitting the rule, that public events, are the only proper objects of 
tragic imitation, the reaſoning of Le Pere Brumoy is perfectly juſt. 

© It is not probable that events of ſuch magnitude as thoſe of tragedy, 
events which can only happen in the 3 of kings, or the boſom 


© of 
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© of empires, ſhould be abſolutely unknown. - If then, the poet invents 
« all his ſubject, even as far as the names, the mind of the ſpectators 
« will revolt, all will appear incredible, _ the _ will fail in its 
8 effect ay want N N 


* * * * 7 7 6 . 
SY ” a 71 9 e 8 
„ | 5 o 8 
N 0 75 - V. 
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EVEN 1F THE POEM Is FOUNDED ON REAL FACTS, THE AUTHOR 
MAY YET BE A Po#T ; | SINCE THERE IS NO REASON 
AN SVEN TS THAT HAVE” REAL LY HAPPEN ED, MAY: NOT 12 
CAPABLE or THAT CENTRAL PROBABILITY AND POssI. 


TO explain this clearly, it will be neceſſary to go a little back. We 
have ſeen Ariſtotle has declared general and probable fiction, and not 
particular fact, to be the proper ſubject of poetry. But he is aſked, 


is the falſhood of the action abſolutely neceſſary? Can no real event 


have intereſt enough to form a tragedy, when moſt of the ſubjects of 
the Greek tragedies are taken from hiſtory ? To this the critic anſwers, 
no doubt there are many real and particular events, that have all the 
general probability neceſſary for a poetic fable. Another obj 


mediately occurs. If the tragic writer only clothes facts, 2A to 


his hands, in ornamented language, how can he be eſteemed a poet, 
wanting the eſſential requiſite of the poetical character, invention? To 


this he replies, there is no real event that has not ſome circumſtances 


connected with it, diſcordant with the [x] general emotions it is on the 


[E] See Note 1. Chap. VI. See alſo Note 11. Chap. xiv, and Note 1v. Chap. xviI. 
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tragic effect, are often capable of being heightened by additional touches of 
art; and the different parts may frequently be made more cloſely and natu- 


rally dependent on each other than they in fact are. To ſupply theſe 


deficiencies, and to arrange all the incidents, ſo as to produce their fulleſt 
effect, is the office of the poet, and which, 1 well . * en- 
titles the author to that OE air OE 


hs * x 


| The Prove of Diyala is ad to he dab on a Sgt fat. Won 


theleſs, as Southern has encreaſed the intereſt ſtrongly, by heightening 


the circumſtances, inventing pathetic ſituations, elevating the characters, : 
and making Imoinda an European, he OY is 5 juſtly entitled to the 


character of . . N Ys ee 


Many dramas are 8 on fictitious narration, where one | ſhould 
imagine invention would have ſtill. leſs to add: but who will refuſe. the 
name of Pope # to the author of King Lear? ? 


151 5 The 3 events often ns our oblerration. in pen for want of 


c knowing the whole combination of the circumſtances; i in real fats we only ſee an ACCl= Y =; 


© dental concurrence of things; but the poet wiſhes to ſhew, in the: texture of his work, an 
0 apparent and ſenſible connexion; ſo that if though he is rally leſs ard he has more Cn 


- 


NOTE 


RY ON T He _ Cnap,ux- 
whole calculated to excite. And real ſituations, the moſt congenial with 
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or SIMPLE FABLES AND. ACTIONS, THE EPISODIC: ARE THE 4 
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wons r. 2 
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— 
nd 


L OWN I as not ſee the impropriety of this obſervation, or of Dacier's 
explanation of it, in the light Mr. Twining does. It is obvious, that 
the fault of lengthening the fable, or rather the bulk of the piece, by 
epiſodes, was much more likely to be incident to a fimple than a com- 
plicated action, and from the ſimplicity of the ation, more blameable 
as more obvious to the obſervation, and more likely to throw the prin- 
cipal action into the ſhade. Every difficulty would be obviated, if this 
paragraph were removed from the place where it now ſtands to the end 
of the next chapter. It would naturally follow- the definition of the 
ſimple action, and its diſtinction from that which is complicated; 
whereas it is, in this place, little connected either with the preceding er 
the following paragraph: and beſides, there ſeems an impropriety in 
pointing out a defect of the ſimple fable, before we are told what a 


: ſimple fable is. But with the arrangement of the parts of this irregular 
| work, Y: profeſs not to meddle. 15 


C c . NOTE 
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NOTE vn. 


THOSE OBJECTS | WILL BE PRINCIPALLY ATTAINED, Ir THE 
EVENTS HAPPEN CONTRARY TO EXPECTATION, AND YET ARE 
- CONSEQUENCES OF EACH OTHER, 


WERE tranſpoſition my object, I ſhould certainly detach alſo the 
paragraph, of which this is a part, to the end of the next chapter, of the 
concluding ſentence of which it is a compleat illuſtration; ſhewing what 
ought to be attempted i in the complicated action, „ AS the ſentence, noticed 
in the laſt obſcrvation, ſhews what ought to be avoided i in the ſim ple 
action. 


But wherever it ſhould be placed, the rule itſelf is firiftly 


founded on truth and nature; and of which, more will be ſaid when 
wie come to analyze the cataſtrophe of tragedy Lk. 


[6] See Note VII. Chap. X11. 
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NOTE. L 
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1 CALL THAT A SIMPLE ACTION WHICH HAS THE TRANSITION 
or FORTUNE, WITHOUT PERIPETI'A OR DISCOVERY. 


Aktororie 1 here plainly e womens. che 3 
(wegenirua), the ſudden and unexpected revolution of fortune, which is 
peculiar to the complicated action, and the perdCary, or change from 
miſery to happineſs, or vice-versa, which is not only common to every 
ſpecies of tragedy, but to every affecting tale, whether dramatic or nar- 
rative, ſerious or comic. The firſt of theſe, the peripetia, as Mr. T wining 
| juſtly obſerves, is not to be found in Othello ; -nor, I think, in Lear, 
as written by Shakeſpear, whoſe misfortunes go on in regular ſucceſſion 8 
from their firſt cauſe, his obſtinacy and ſeli-opinion. The change of 
fortune ariſes from the alteration of the conduct of his dau ghters ; z but 
this cannot be called ſudden or unexpected, ſince it is foreſeen by all 
the perſons of the drama, except the old king. I believe modern dramas | 
have oftener the ſimple than the complicated aCtion, as our tragic diſtreſſes 
ariſe more from manners and paſſion, than incident. S Note 111. 
XVIII. 
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Tre peripetia, according to the definition of Ariſtotle, does not only 
mean a ſudden and violent revolution'of fortune, but a revolution brought 
about by means, apparently likely to produce a contrary effect. Of this 
revolution, from happineſs to miſery, the CEdipus, produced here as 
an example by Ariſtotle, is the moſt perfect inſtance of any I know, an- 
cient or modern; the expected means of his vindication affording the 
cleareſt proof of his guilt. As for the contrary example, though we 
have the out- line of the ſtory, the tragedy being loſt, we are ignorant 


with what art the incidents were pee to n the n as 


deſcribed by the critic. 


On the modern dire, the. W which ends n has 
ſeldom, if ever, a peripetia; for the tragedies of the preſent day 
begin with tears: the change of fortune which intereſts us in the 
courſe of the action, ariſes from tranſient gleams of hope ſcattered 
through the piece, which deepen the ſucceeding diſtreſs that 
attends their diſappointment, as in Venice Preſerved, Dou glas, and 


Tancred and Sigiſmunda. In this laſt tragedy, Thomſon, in com- 


pliance with cuſtom introduces Sigiſmunda deeply afflicted with 


prophetic, or if you will, imaginary horror, though ſhe has the certain 
Pu” 1 the e of a | throne with the man ſhe loves, at the 


concluſion 
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conclufion of the firſt act. Indeed, if inſtead of deriving the cataſtrophe 
from manners and paſſion, and cutting the gordian knot at laſt by the 
fword of the dyin g Oſmond ; the diſtreſs had turned entirely on the 
forgery of Tancred's conſent to fulfil the king's: will, and that circum- 
ſtance had been the hinge on which the cataſtrophe had turned, inſtead of 
a ſubordinate circumſtance in the ſecond act: the tragedy of Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda would have furniſhed a complete inſtance of this TE of 


n 
#4 10 nl eh nene 1 {1190-90401 0161050" Is 813. 5015 24 A 44 5 


Another reaſon for! 5 want of peripetia in our tragedies that end 
with diſtreſs, i is aſſigned in the laſt note. Probability i is not violated by 
the moſt extraordinary revolution of events, but a ſudden ee f 
. and manners is yy W be 17h | # 


Of the e 0 af aids Fon wait to o good, we have in- 
numerable inſtances : the moſt ſtriking I recollect, is in the fourth 
act of the Merchant of Venice. The deliverance of Antonio ariſes | 
from Portia, juſt in the moment he is expected to ſuffer from her con- 
firmation a the claim of . 


NOTE H. 


THE DISCOVERY; AS THE NAME” IMPLIES, Is A TRANSITION» 
FROM REIN TO KNOWLEDGE, 


THIS 8 * dramatic 8 ca] ed. liket ak 3 and 
for the ſame reaſon, is, among us, confined to tragedy with a happy 


[a] For further obſervations 0 on the ane ſee note iv, EP XIV. and notes on n chap 


XVI. paſſim. 
b b 
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 eataſirophe and comedy, was a great favorite with our Gat 


| racter, (for of ſuch only can an intereſti d RAR 


though in diſguiſe, and from the likeneſs being obſerved, both by him 


dut for a man, in his own. cloaths, to ach a beautiful princeſs (Imogen, for inſtance) is perfeAly | 
ile with the e, See note zr. chap, LIL. 
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r poets; probably from the 

ntinuing th bab „ ce pee OW 
drama; —— WG nts; without keeping a principal cha- 
ry confift,) too long 
in obſcurity, and facrificing n 
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Can any thing be more abſolutely im probable than that a aangtiter 
din be diſguiſed from her father, and a woman from her lover, by 
in men's cloaths? CB] and yet this is the cafe of Roſalind in As 
You Like It, where, from Orlando's filtitious eourtſhip of Roſalind; 


(CJ abs up eres the improbability is n W more e e 


, * ; 1 
. 5 = 4 Ix 4 


As to the diſguiſing the ug character from the e 
appears a uſeleſs refinement, and was ſeldom practiſed by the ancients. 
In Shakeſpear _ *Rofalind, Imogen, ; Vioh, e the Duke in 


(ei There muſt have been a peculiar improbability we this kind of diſguiſe, on which 
ſo many of the plays of Shakeſpear, and Beaumont and Fletcher turn, from all the female 
characters being performed by men, an offence againſt probability when in a female habit; 


[e] Doxz Sex. An in ee hoy 
| e Same lively touches of my daughter's favour, | 
'Onra. © My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſaw him, 


© Methought he was a brother to your daughter. 
be Cr Lute * But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt born.” 


Norzzm POETIC oH ARISTODLE.. 
Meaſure for Meaſore, are al known to the 


97 his e, in E ; but in this they, 


: from the tragedy c of Euripides JD] but deſtroyed | the ftriking « effect e 
ſeribed by Plutarch, which was plainly derived from their 8 Nv 


: each ßer l known to the Oe 85 


c 


One of he beſt Mas 1 Tiny: of a wi XG ro con- 
cealed to the audience. through the whole of the action, and yet taking 
L his proper ſhare in it, is in the Bondman of Maſſinger. 1 There is a 


very BY inſtance of i it alſo in the comedy of SeduAtion, bes Mr. Holeroft 
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THE DISCOVERY IS MOST BEAUTITUT WHEN ACCOMPANIED +BY 
"THE n 


DACIER has hid it FRAY as a rule, that a add cannot. ba with 
the principal ſubject of a drama; which is ſtrongly combated by Metaf- 
taſio. Of this fanciful opinion of Dacier, which he derives from a 
paſſage in the preceding chapter, that very paſſage compared with this, 
is, in my idea, the cleareſt confutation; at leaſt, as far as the ſentence of 
Ariſtotle is deciſive. He there ſays, © the tranſition of fortune; 


(5 ulſd basic that i is, the change from happineſs to miſery, or the con- 


trary, which muſt be the principal object, or the cataſtrophe of the fable, 
* in complicated actions, is effected by the means of peripetia, or diſco- 


ſv] See note 1v. chap. XIV. 8 8 ©” 
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v and he here ſays, arena 5 


. wo 3 both; Where the: cotairaphe: ariſes] from the peripetia, 
: cauſed by a.diſcoverys;,,, ie: i tn e ene ig 101: a +7 datuqi; 
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In the Merope of * ei and Voltaire, the diſcovery i is not AcCompa- 
nied by the peripetia. On the contrary, the diſtreſs is conſiderably en- 


creaſed by it : I doubt much "= ws was the opp, gen of the Creſ- 
phontes of Euripides. N e , 8 rds et | 
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THE rATHOS, 18 THAT. PART OF THE/ACTION. WHICH 18 EITHER | 
FATAL OR PAINFUL ; SUCH AS DEATHS . EXHIBITED ON THE 
STAGE, OR TORTURES, OR WOUNDS, on OTHER, THINGS OF 
THAT NATURE. Ed 5 


FROM this definition of the pathos, it is manifeſt that the rule, f 
much inſiſted on by the French critics, never to ſtain the theatre with 
blood, (de ne pas enſanglanter le theatre,) is. neither derived from the 
ſchool of Ariſtotle, nor the practice of the Greek tragedians. It ſeems 


to have ariſen from a precept of Horace, as I think, ill underſtood, 


Ci 21] Nec paeros coram populo Medes trueidet. 


| It 1s to. the T_T 4 0s the, ue, that. Horace, «bj eds. 
l]; IncannuLue W a neu 
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le] Nor let Mete i in a ths people's 05 
| © Her infants murder.” — 


"I Atinst every tranſlator gives this as le eue; ©Tt is both incredible and diſguſting 
but the literal meaning is, It Giguſts becauſe it is rele. Not, 


© I hate to ſee and never can believe.” = ETD Roscom. 


: Nor m9 


I do not conceive cCcoram 

cipides with that of Seneca in this nn ee, In Euripides, 
Medea kills her children behind the ſcenes, and the chief * of the 
chorus EA exclaims, N eee e or 


„ . ; 4 822 * * ; 
# * wt „ 5 "Me: © 85 1 I #F&Þ | 
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(it N . 1 1 enter, OY | 
10 1 The children from deſtruct 


In 8 Seneca, Medea kills one of her ben in the preſence of the 
chorus, without their making any obſervations « on it; and on the entry 
of Jaſon ſhe ſaatches the other FP. into her chariot, and deliberately [1]. 


rake? abc do 2d TOTS] TY murders. 
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my is e Horace, it l not be his ene Horace means to 
cenſure: but, probably, Seneca borrowed his arrangement of the from ſome other 
Greek tragedy, or from the Medes of Ennius. 5 


[x] Perhaps from the perpetration of this 8 crime, the 8 adldie 8 may 


be drawn of the force of cuſtom over the moſt powerful feelings of nature. The deſtruction of 
children, by their parents was ſo common at Athens, that, if we may judge of Menander, 
by Terence, even on the comic ſtage, the queſtion, whether a. * ſhall be reared or e 
was treated as a common domeſtic conſideration. 


An author, well acquainted with human life, though: not inclinable to. ee i it on the faireſt 
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ſide, has ſome juſt obſervations: on the commiſſion of this crime in modern times; which he 


imputes to the fear of ſhame and diſgrace, and their inevitable attendant, ruin and want, over- 


ciety, it is juſtifiable to place a perſon in the cruel alternative, of chuſing either a ſhameful death 5 


or a life of infamy, I ſhall not attempt to determine. But of this cruel elternative, the makers 
of law can have no idea. The father and mother, whoſe happineſs depends on a favourite 
child, and who watch over its ſafety with an anxiety hardly to be conceived, cannot enter into 


the ſenſations of a a who knows her new-born infant is her growl _— the deſtroyer 
"TOE 2” of 
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his ode on Cecilia's day, and obſerve if there would be any impropriety 
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"The Biſhop of Worceſter, i in his note on this verſe, 1s 0. 
opinion as to the impropriety with whicl Seneca has conducted kis play, 
and quotes a paſſage from ( untĩ to ſhew that the Medea of Oyi 
bad ſome of the vices here charged on Seneca.” „ The Meden of Ovid, 


e l 


he Gays, c ſeems to me, to ſhew how much that Writer could We excel- 


„ ted, if he had choſen rather to an zoderate his genius th; than ir ulge ben. . 


1 -s 3 ll 5% 4 22 


It muſt be obſerved, that though Quintilian MAY mean. to 0 ſpeak. of th 

inequality of this tragedy, it appears more likely, that he compares t 
tragedy with his other works. For if he only ſpeaks of the fertility of 
his genius, and his i intemperance in the gener indulgence of it, while 
particular parts ſhew his power of regulating it, it is equally applicable 


4 $ 


to all his works. Apply the paſſage to Dryden, and let the exception e 


* FORE the 2 We we . 
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of all her — (— Warn 2 
ated the part of Medea, might be capable, in a happier ſituation, to have ſacrificed her life 
to ſave her infant. Juſtice, perhaps, however, muſt puniſh deliberate acts of this kind when, 


the conccalment: of the child's death. almoſt concluſive evidence of its being murdered by the 


p a * 5 
* > > © 
8 * : 


[=] Ovidii „enn mihi bene f 


* Bosa, in — me E opee, page-2 
Horace orders, even in tra gedy, that inc - nach _ 1 ſuch 

as the change of Progne into a bird, of Cadmus into a ſerptnt, Huld 
be kept from the view of the ſpectatots. Not mentioning a word of 
Medea, and even omitting the line in queſtion, in a quotation of the 
paſſage at the bottom of the page. But i in the fame book of his work; 
page 282, he ge. certain actions are unfit for tepreſentatic „either 
L from being too he rrible, as a mother who kills her own. children, of 
Ec the change of a human creature into a bird ora ſift” And here he 
quotes the paſſage of Horace entite. | 
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He ow little the Grecian ſtage Was 8 to this delicacy of the 
tly hey GAS * * 
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The death of Ajax has always been conſidered as an infant of 4 


character killing himſelf on the ſtage. But this has been lately combated 
by the Abbe Barthelemi in his Travels of the younger Anacharſis [M}. 


_ 


* 


— . <: have inndginedy chut-ivcherermbly 
2 of Sophodles; Ajax kills himfclf with his ſword, in the preſence of the 
© ſpectators. They brin g the OY” of the ſcholiaſt, who obſeryes, | 


[1] And theſe are e through the dateien, rue. 
curate tranſlations, of Mr. Potter and Mr. Francklin n. | . | 


[14] See hi note, chap, 1x31 . furl lie del fee ou Ajax fs n "Kid mY 
| D d 2 * that 


— Hager wr on e 
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Ty In] © Schol. Sophoc, in Ajac. v. 826.” fo) © Ajac. Soph. v. ot 


of 
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es informed that Ajax was nee his'tetit[o]-goout 

on both fides of the:theatre.to ſeek him, and bring him back [J. The 

again on the ſtage, and, after an affecting ſoliloquy, he 

on the point of a ſword, whoſe hilt he had previo viouſly 

1 Kd in dhe ground . return IR], and while they are 

of the in ſucoeſs of their ſearch, they hear the cries of 

% Tecmefa, who had found the body of her huſband CJ, and they ad- 

vance to ſee the dreadful nnn It is not the! 
ſtage that 4 kills himſelf. 011901 30 

Süd i Sans e d n lit i ball 0 N 

if Lam by a partiality to my own opinion, 

but I think the ices mentioned by M. Barthelemi, as the ſup- 

1 port of his hypotheſis, are a confirmation of mine. And that Sophocles, 

meaning to exhibit the death of Ajax on the ſtage, was obliged to violate 

a fundamental rule of the Grecian drama, and ſend off the chorus merely 

to avoid the improbability of ſuch an act being performed, coram po- 

pulo; before the people of Salamis, who formed the chorus. 
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To obviate, however, the charge of prejudice, either in favor of my 
on nien or the cuſtom of the Britiſh theatre, whoſe blood and blank 
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a poet in a ſpecies of the drama; whoſe delicxcy" is even Bose BIBns 
in this "_ the ent and n, does not acer the is 1 cata- 


— (Ang? many other examples of their not e, to the 


*<, poſe ? Let the crities torment themſelves as mueh a8 they Pleaſe; 10 


© his body, transfixed and viſible, ſince his wife Toots! his brother 


luft it from the e to 


tradiction. 


character was always from the front of the ſtage, which, in tragedy, [u] 


vor o. 1 


— ned b dame ES Hed? L. Hall 
— ne 106 dete E's Wheat need. _— „Metaſtaffo,; 


3 Hoakaotofins this ain 10 8 on ide Geck 


y rule, di non inſanguinar la ſcena; he eites the 


fone us. Is not the ſtage ſtained with blood, when Ajax „ eee 
ſelf on a drawn ſword, with the hilt fixed in the ground for that pur- 


_ that Ajax does not kill himſelf in the fig 
can never abſolutely deny that long ſcenes paſd, aft 


c Teucer, and all the c chor 8, lame 


ent over it, cover it, uncover it, and 
hich it had, i in a manner, been nailed. | 

from which: place'it could not have before been moved, and the viſible | 
place of e N yy continues a ſan 


4 If he doodle dil ae ae the Bin ze d mn ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak his dying ſoliloquy behind the ſcene. But a conſideration of the 
form of the ancient theatre will, I think, reconcile 1 nn con- 
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We are told by Julius Pollux, that the entrance of the b 


was the portico of a palace, while the inferior characters entered or went 


[v] See note v, chap. ls 
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out on the ſides, not, I preſume, at right angles with the front ſcene as 
on the modern theatre, but diagonally. For in comedy, where the ſcene 
repreſented ſtreets, characters frequently are produced as ſeen by the 
ſpeRators, though not by each other [x]. A thing often attempted: on 
the modern ſtage, but always, from the ſhape of our . . 
with ſome 1 — a | 


n 


"ths A bi fixed his Grads a . „ under thong portico, 
nearly at the bottom of the ſtage ; andy afotr Atul faded; threw him- 
ſelf on it in full view of the audience; the chorus returning from each 


fide could not ſee either the body, or Tecmeſſa, who, entering from the 


front, muſt neceſſarily find the body, round which, all the circumſtances 
mentioned by Metaſtaſio take place in view of the audience; or, other- 
wiſe, all muſt paſs behind the ſcene, that is faid by Teucer, Tecmeſſa, 
and the chorus, from the falling on the ſword, ver. 876, till the entrance 
of Menelaus, v. 1066, who forbids their moving the body, juſt, it ſeems, 
as they are going to take it up; and, * orders them to let it 


remain as it is [Y. 


Whether this practice of killing on the ſtage, which was carried to 
ſuch exceſs by our old writers, but which is now uſed with greater 
moderation, is really a beauty or a fault, is another queſtion. The ſud- 


[x] Mr. Saunders, in his Treatiſe on Theatres, page 70, ſpeaking of the theatre at Imola, 

propoſes a plan for obviating this diſadvantage. on the modern ftage. It would be injuſtice to 

mention this work without —_— information, as well as dee have received 
from the 5 of it. 
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Tur E prologue of the ancient tragedy was a x very different thin 1g from 
that which goes under its name on the modern ſtage. 1 t was, in fact, 
the opening of the piece. We have already mentioned how awkwardly. 


this i is often managed with us, and how inartificially by the Greeks [A]. 


Generally one of the characters, ſometimes a god, and ſometimes a ghoſt, 
as that of Polydore in Hecuba [8] relates to the audience (not to the 
fictitious dramatic audience, for the firſt entry of the chorus was uſually ; 
with the parode, [c] but diretly to the ſpectators) all the preceding Cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to let them into the 5 of the drama. 


[4] Note 1, chapter vll. 
Ls] This practice of me Greek tragedies i is ridiculed with ſome humour, in a parody by 


677d 5 Sa | ; 


I a gentleman did wed, 

© The lady I would never bed, 

Great Agamemnon's royal daughter, 
> Who oning hither to draw water. 


* 


[c] Mr. Warton forgot this eee when he blamed Milton for opening Comus by 
a ſoliloquy ſpoken in a foreſt. ts Doings note on the word parode, 


Difficult 


-- Difficult as the taſk: is to open a drama well] like other difficalties the 
greater glory attends its being overcome, as it has often been by our good 
dramatic writers. Milton has opened both his dramatic poems in the 


ancient manner, and among the ſubjects ſuited to the drama of which 


he has left ſhort ſketches, he propoſes that the tragedy of Macbeth 
ſhould be opened by Duncan's ghoſt. Milton did not prefer this mode 
from any deficiency,” or, at leaſt, any diſtruſt in his powers, but from his 
ſtrong partiality to the ancients. How he would have ſucceeded, had he 


choſen the more natural, though difficult mode of the moderns it is 


impoffi able to fay ; we can only-obſerve, that the fame. perſon has never 
yet excelled in the drama and the epopee, congenial as they appear to 
be [po]. It is certainly lucky for his poetical character that he did not 


enter the liſts with Shakeſj pear in Macbeth, according to the method he 


has propoſed../ That Milton, great as his poetical merit is, could have 
ever ſucceeded i in competition with that prodigy of human genius in any 


thing except learning and correctneſs I can hardly believe ; but I am ſure 
the claſſic ghoſt of Duncan would have ſtarted, like a guilty thing, - 


amid the Le machinery of Shakeſ pear. 


It is ſomething curious to trace the progreſſion of the fame attending 
this father of our drama. In his own time he appears to have been a 
univerſal favorite. Indeed he could not have been otherwiſe. His faults 
were all committed to comply with the taſte of the age when he wrote, 
and his beauties are ſuch as muſt delight every age, and every taſte for 
whom the beauties of truth and nature, unadorned by meretricious or- 
nament, have charms. Both his merits and his defects therefore were 
popular, Tapagh probably the laſt moſt. He did not however * 


I See the concluding note of this work. 
E e 5 
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the envy of his rivals. Beaumont and Fletcher, whoſe excellencies are 
ſo far inferior, and whoſe dae irregularities ate ſo much more glaring, 
(for there is no incident in Shakeſpear fo abſurd as the arming IRI De- 
metrius Poliorcetes with a-piſtol,) and whoſe indecencies are ſo diſguſt- 
ing, have more than once levelled a ſatiric blow at his fame. And 
Jonſon, the pedantic Jonſon, has ſometimes cenſured him obliquely, 
and ſometimes praiſed him ſuperciliouſſy, not as a writer by any means 
equal to himſelf, or likely to become his rival in dramatic fame; but in 
the way a Cramer, or a Haydn, might be ſuppoſed to ſpeak of a wonderful 

muſical ruſtic, who, without muſical I was N to nn ſome 
wild —_— out RIES via FF ˙ brit woot: od? of -{ 


OPTI in ”"—y Give ants is fpoken of by Milton. But there 


is a heavier charge againſt KIM in m__ to ys ue In his Ty 
claſtes: then] is a OP * 


| 1 That ſullies even his brighteſt lays, 
1 And blaſts the vernal bloom of half his bays.” 


Like all a 3 of the 8 kind it 1 the intended mark, 
and recoils on the author ; and. we are not inclined to think the worſe of 
the unfortunate and miſguided Charles becauſe, we are told that Me: 
William bh was the cloſet NT nad of his ſolitudes. 


4 as age 8 in ele e and the opinion of the French f 
eritics prevailed, Shakeſpear became more out of faſhion with thoſe who 
affected polite literature, and to be admirers of the ancients, till Rhymer. 
and the ſuperficial and pedantic Shaftſbury, at laſt boldly ſtept forth and. 


Ls] In the humourous Lieutenant. See note 1, chap. xxIy.. 
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poſſible to the Gregian; or rather the modern faſhion, and 
| glutted with alterations, of, the plays of : Shakeſpear.r, ' At! ng 
coigichfin grew tog ſtrong for French ſapport, and ventured 


At . e the dramas 
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condemned him and iz works to Oblivion. Still, however, th | hn | 


2 too for the people, it was caviar to the mi 
Shakeſpear was yet pop lar. The theatte, to 


1 


and the unlearned, got the plays of — cut lo as > much as 
the, ſtage was 


to walk 
alone. From that moment Shalæeſpear has boaſted an . fame; 


and at this time, when [the- claſſics, are more uniyerſally ſtudied an 


really underſtood here, than in any other age or nation, when they are 
criticiſed without prejudice, and admired without pedantry, his Works 
are as W idolized ww his be e as the pos of Homer were 
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|: #]-Parkugps this may be accounted tb in great . from our Se 1 * | 
I mean in tragedy; we have many excellent comedians, The power of repreſenting the 
characters of Shakeſpear fell with, Garrick. From the fame ſource. we may deriye b 
the prevalence of the muſical drama; we have fingers though we have not aQtors. But 
that we are not inſenſible to the excellence of acting when we meet with it, is obvious 
from the reception of Mrs. Siddons. Strong as the taſte for the muſical drama is 
preſent, no ſinger that ever yet came from Italy could ſupport herſelf on the ſtage, e 
ſueceſſive ſeaſons, as that unrivalled tragic actreſs has done, even with better aſſiſtance than 


thoſe who have ated with her. She alone acted, for ſeveral winters, againft the opera, and 


what f is Kill more, againſt the faſhionable hours of the metropolis, and always to crouded 
houſes. The degree in which ſhe fingly intereſted the public i in the tragic ſcene, is a circum- 
ſtance creditable to the Engliſh taſte. But the dramas of Shakeſpear cannot be ſupported by 
an actreſs however excellent. Women's characters written for boys to 26: © can pever aftord 
Jufficient exerciſe for the foul-ſubduing powers of Mrs. Siddons. 
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ſunk with Garrick. The muſical drama VOIR rica both 
of de and e and we ee b.. "aj one of his moſt en · 
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What would the e Jenin? have en of the aer IN 


had told him that in an age of learning, the works of Shakeſpear would 


be in univerſal eſtimation, while his own were hardly talked of, and 
never read. I cannot think even that Milton could eaſily have imagined 
that among a people well verſed in polite and claſſic literature, the [o] 
ſtuff of Mr. William ep hl would be — to Domus and the 
enn ar N. F ere Dünn DRE men dem unn 


: & * . * * 5 * 3 "Tv > x 
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The genius of Garrick ſeems to kive been ne calculated to 
introduce Shakeſpear on the ſtage. He knew how to alter him ſo as to 
fit him for the audience of the preſent day without diveſting him of 
any of his excellencies, and the few additions he has ventured are in the 
fpirit of the original. Theſe plays ſo altered are likely to keep poſſeſſion 
of the theatre, while every other attempt at change and improvement 
are forgotten, except Cibber's Richard III. and Tate's Lear, which, with 
ſome correction of Mr. Garrick, are ſtill acted, thou gh the alteration of | 


che laſt is directly in oppoſition to the e of the Stagirite ; and Mr. 
- — e 


Cibber, oth verſed in the province of the Ain, (which i is, per- 
baps eſſential to make a good dramatic writer, fince the knowledge of 


ſtage effect is of great conſequence,) poſſeſſed. a genius not above 


lo] Other ſtuff of this es be read trout the cee (Rickard the Thi, Y 


. 
Ul] See note v11, * xIII. 
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— and Tate was 4 KR indifferent poet. Yet there is a line 
in Cibber's Richard, written by himſelf ſo characteriſtic of the manner 
of his archetype that T have often heard it cited as one of Shakeſpear's 
beauties. I mean the exclamation of — on n . 
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Off with his head ! So much Lok Buckingham.” ö 
And 1 heard Lord Chatham (then Mr. Pitt) quote the following verſe of 


Tate in the Houſe of Commons ; undoubtedly taking it for . * 


2 


Where the gor d battle bleeds in every vein.” je 


To return from this long digreſſion to the ;ccmmedinth objeR of the 
note. The modern prologue ſeems to derive its origin immediately from 
the Roman Comedy. The prologues of Terence are very much like 
thoſe of the preſent day, alluding to ſuch temporary ſubjects as relate 
to the drama, and containing a kind of apology for the new piece. We 
are not certain whether this practice of the Romans was copied from 
the comic theatre of Athens, as we have only fragments of their middle 
and new comedy, but from the known reſemblance of Terence to Me- 
e we have reaſon to e it was. 


NOTE I 
\ THE EPISODE, ox ACT... 
THIS part of the drama comprehends every thing contained between 


the odes of the chorus. That is in fact all the piece except the pro- 
logue, which precedes the firſt ode; and the exode, which ſucceeds 


the hiſt, The intervals of the repreſentation, and conſequently the 


number. 
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. And Horace very reaſor 
© ſucceſs of his drama, however perfect, if he tried to bring the audience 
to a cuſtom different from that which prevailed in the public theatres 


214 4 — ON THE Cuarant; 
ib r of theſe odes, which is different 


number of acts, depend on the humibe 
in different tragedies, and varies. fear! three tu ſeven. It is impoſſible 


to read a Greek tragedy, without ſeeing the abſurdity of thoſe; ctitics 


who have. tried to feduce all choſe B 
the Ex posT FACTo law of Horace. Bren ROE e TRL 1 


Neve minor, neu fit quints productior actu 
8 abula. 


© Lt 80k your ply have fower a ats md . 5-363 Gies 
* Nor more. rr. eld 51a Sag Bd oo; OMAN: 
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% obſerves on this ſubject that in Horace's; time the 
Romans were accuſtomed to five acts, and to four reſts or intervals. 
ably ſuppoſed that a poet would hazard the 


at the time when he wrote. If Horace had written his Art of Poetry 
< forty years before, he would probably have recommended the divi- 
ſion of the drama into three acts, for the ſame reaſon that forty years 


* after he adviſed it to be made in five. For in an epiſtle of Cicero 


to his brother Quintus it appears 8 that the public dramas were 


then commonly divided into three, and not five acts. |1] Before 


& I con- 


[4] © Hud te ad extremum et oro et hortor ut tanquam poetæ boni et actores induftrii 
< ſolent, fic tu in extrema parte et concluſione muneris ac negotii tui, diligentiflimus ſis; ut 


hie tertius annus imperii tui, tanquam tertius actus, perfectiſſimus & ornatiſſimus \ videatur.” 


Cic. Er. ap Quin. FRUT. L. I. Er. 1. 1N FINE, | 


: 3 1 1 5 % 
4. I » # 4 bo 4 * * 1 * * 


/Perkajs, 7 a. c, Tully» with the yy 
: 1 if we look to the Latin tragedies. Thoſe of Seneca have each four choral odes, 


dividing the piece into five #. "q And yet, according to the poſition of Ariſtotle, as thoſe | 
£ | only 


1 


2 
"2 — 


g * R 
8 "xi 4 ba 7 
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„ J conclude, I beg and exhort you, that after the example of good 


«« poets, and induſtrious actors, you would be particularly diligent in the 


latter part and concluſion of your office and employment, that th 


16. third * of your 2 ih the * act of a —_— * ap- 


page 245. eee 


The ſame would be the reaſon why an  Enalith and an ned critic 


would give different advice on this head. And the propriety of ſuch a 
diſtinction has been juſtified by experience in both inſtances. Metaſtaſio 
tells us, an attempt was made to introduce the five act dtama on the 
Italian ſtage, which was obliged to be dropped from the cold reception 


it met with on account of its novelty and ſome years ago a trial was 
made of the drama of three acts on our ſtage with! no better ſueceſs. 


Hecuba and the Deſart Iſland barely ſtood their nine nights. The 


Way to Keep Him ſtill remains, (and _ e a ae 
comedy. but with the addition ee, 02. £511 ">. 


That this proceeds from a diſlike to innovation, and not from any in- 
trinſic merit in the rule. of: Horace, appears from our: having no objec- 
tion to it in the comic opera, where it is authoriſed by cuſtom. ' 


I muſt confeſs the ſpace of three acts ſeems quite ſufficient for the 


fingle circumſtance of an action which is the proper object of dramatic 


only are eſteemed acts, or epiſodes, that are included between the ſongs of the chorus, the 


ſecond, third, and fourth, could only have properly that appellation, the firſt being the pro- 
logue, and the laſt the exode. Horace, therefore, ſpeaks coo ba to "wy mode of the 32g 


| n while Ta rains the a the Greeks.. 
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The oblig⸗ gation laid . poet to protract lie piece to five : 
acts 7 our prog poets to have recourſe to the double plot; 
and the modern tragedy which confines itſelf to one action, from its 
length partakes ſomething of the [x] watery. quality which -Atiftorle" 
tells us would attend a apple FO fable, if drawn to en of 


the epopee. 248 


Amar 


. te, diviſion of the, fable into three W 17 a middle, A the 
ginning, and an end, which Ariſtotle [I.] has defined to be neceſſary to 
conſtitute an entire action, naturally ſuggeſts ſuch a diviſion of the 5 
drama which is to imitate an entire action. To uſe the words of an 
ingenious writer, < The firſt act, or beginning will fix the ſpectator 5 


* attention by opening the plot, and raiſing his attention. The ſecond, 
r middle will further continue his perplexity till he is utterly at a | 2 
* Joſs to conceive. how the piece will terminate. And the third, or end 7 | 3 
will relieve him from his embarraſſment and agreeable anxiety after _ 

© it is carried to the utmoſt,” by an unexpected, yet natural cataſ- 
< trophe [M].' | 


Me are not only indebted to the Latin critics for the diviſion of the 
drama into acts, but for the ſubdiviſion of thoſe acts into ſcenes. As 
the act was determined by the ode of the chorus in tragedy, and the 


vacancy of the ſtage in comedy [x], fo the end of the ſcene was marked 


Lx] dg. Poetic, Chap. xxvl. 

[1] Poetic, Chap. vil. 1 

| [M4] Letters of Literature, {ak xxl. . 3 3 | | 
(v The diviſion of ſeenes in Shakefpeartis bes e eee When the 0 


| Dn TT TC Ariſtotle firſt took poſſeſſion of es one of the 
rules 


— 


. by this entranbe; or erk a a chara i and this W def 


— all the characters at the eee et the r ſcene of thi "eſe 


| wert out repeating che names wich the 
8 = AY 
All this vithe ada Aids „ie ty ue marking the entran 
and departure of the characters. Till very lately, new Ft | 
always on their firſt publication printed in the Latin mode 
however good ſenſe prevailed over pedantry, and we have dane that 
form of ſtage direction which is moſt convenient, reviving the cuſtom 
of our older writers, except as to the language, moſt of their directions 
being in Latin, as Exit cum Fg Exeunt omnes, Planet. We oP 
retain TY Excunt. d Jet Rees wats of? en rotor yrew 


rules was, never to change the ſcene, or leave the ſtage vacant, in the middle of an a&. 


This Metaſtaſio breaks through, (ſee his Operas paſſim.) It never prevailed on our theatre. 
I on I am utterly unable to ſee what poſlible Wenn ho Fins roy the 
or Glabraptage or the breach of it, 


ton Rr ſtance: they would have written the firſt ſcene of the fifth act of E 
Part 1, thus: © © ate 
AcT v. SCENE 1. 


* * * 
* * 
” OE a *- 2% 
B 
| Iv | 2 ; 
4 


King Henry, Prince of veins, Lord __ of ne Earl of Weſtmorland, Sir Walter | 


Blunt, Sir TRE Falſtaff. | 
eib SE nn 
King Henry, prince of Wales, Led John of r Earl of Wh, Sir Wolter 
Blunt, Sir Job Falſtaff, IR Vernon. 


SCENE III. 
King d; 0 n eee 
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The Abbe D' Aubignae' was for following the example of che aneients, 
and laying aſidè all ſtage directions whatever, merely becauſe they never 
uſed tem. Prom the ſame principle; why" not propoſe the dite of 
capital letters, ſtops, and diviſton of words, in writing and printing? 


It is not very foreign to this ſubject to remark what was called the 
* en ew our old plays. This appears to have been a kind of pan- 

ö mimical exhibition of the principal circumſtances of the piece previous 
to its commencement. There is a remarkable one in Hamlet. Baßete 
the opening of the ſuppoſed play to be exhibited to the king and queen, 
the following ſtage direction appears. [© Trampets ſound; dumb ee 
follows, which is accurately deſcribed, and appears to contain ebefy 
circumſtance. of the murder of Hamlet's father. Now there is no 
apparent reaſon why the uſurper ſhould not be as much affected by this: 
mute repreſentation of his crime, as he is ae the * fame. 


* 18 nnen by Words. al 


: » 638 : + F 
iff SY 180 4 F 


T once . might have been a kind of direction to the 
players which was from miſtake inſerted in the editions; but the ſub- 
ſequent canvermnviy ren! Hapilet: t and >: curd AT _— 

ſuch a notion. e den 


This obſervation leads me to another. The uſe of ſoliloquies; either 
when the character is quite alone, or when he ſpeaks to himſelf in 
company, which laſt is generally diſtinguiſhed by the word ! aſide, in 
the margin. Though in real life this cuſtom of think ing aloud hardly 
ever happens, yet we are ſo accuſtomed to it on the ſtage, and it is 
often ſo uſeful in developing a character that I think it may fairly be 
permitted. But no incident, even the moſt trifing, ſhould ever ariſe 
from 


1 e 
o *%. . * 
: 4. — * 2 


0 


from overhearing a, ſoliloquy. The conyerſation of Mungo to his 


hamper in the Padlock, which is overheard by Don Diego, does net 
fall under this fault, as ſuch a real converſation is ꝓerfectly conſiſtent 
W the character of the * bc gf 1 fel lenig gg 


To return to the word epiſode. It ſeems inconſiſtent, to. a reatler 
unacqu intel with the! origin, of the Greek tragedys: that che prigcipa 
by a name which uſually implies a A; or ſome tale that is not 
immediately connected with the leading epic, or dramatic action, and in 


which ſenſe it is frequently employed in the treatiſe before us. To 


explain this, it will be e to take 2 0. viewy ral, the riſe and 
progreſs. of; the ancient drama. e t en Yo Sn fronts 


Tragedy owed its birth to a kind of ode in honor of Bacchus which 
was performed at the feſtival of that deity by rival poets, and the prize 


given to the ſucceſsful candidate was a goat, from whence it received its 


name [y]. It occurred firſt to Theſpis, one of theſe contending bards, 
to enliven che dulneſs of his periodic ſong by {ome tale or fable to be 


recited between the intervals by one of the perſons employed to fing 


in the ode. To this perſon Æſchylus added a ſecond actor, as Sophocles 


afterwards did a third, forming a dramatic dialogue in which the ori- 


[2] Teayudia, literally means the ſong of the gaat. 


So. Horace, PETE e333 re 700 2 $85. 1518 1 1 
get f Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hireum. Arche Porr. 220fi12 76007 907 


VEST 


© He who the prize, a filthy goat, to gain, ; 
At firſt contended in the tragic ſtrain? - | || ColMax. 
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ginal reciter of the fable, taken from the muſical performers of the ode, 
had only a ſubordinate part. For a conſiderable time however, the 
muſical part continued to be conſidered: as the chief; and the dramatic 
part as a kind of deviation from the regular form of tragedy [Q, which 
was ſanctioned by religion, and ſupported and regulated by the magiſ- 
trates, and from that circumſtance received the appellation of epiſode, 
which it ever afterwards retained. From this it is obvious, that the chorus. 
was not the choice of the poet; but a neceſſary appendage to the theatre 
which neither law nor cuſtom would permit him to diſpenſe with. 


This particular circumſtance of the Greek tragedy, which occaſioned 
them to ſmuggle as it were the dramatic fable on the public between 
the pauſes of a muſical compoſition, cannot fail of reminding us of the 
mode adopted by the provincial theatres to avoid the rigor of the law 
before the late act in their favor, by receiving money for a concert of 
muſic, and announcing a play to be acted gratis during the intervals [R]. 


NOTE 


From this cuſtom of deviating from the original deſign of praiſing Bacchus in theſe. 
ades, aroſe the Greek proverb , Oudey wpos Aicuvrizy. It has nothing to do with Bacchus,” 
which was applied generally to any thing introduced foreign to the ſubject in queſtion. 


[x] By ſuch a ſubterfuge was the illuſtrious Garrick firſt uſhered to the public notice. The 
curious reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a copy of the bill that announced him.. © Good- 
© man's Fields, October 19, 1741. At the late theatre in Goodman's F ields, this day will 
© be performed, a concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, divided into two parts. Tickets 
© at three, two, and one ſhilling. Places for the boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, 
© near the theatre. N. B. Between the two parts of the concert will be preſented an hiſto- 
© rical play, called The Life and Death of King Richard the Third : containing the diſtreſſes 
< of King Henry v1. the artful acquiſition of the crown by King Richard, the murder of 

© young King Edward the Fifth and his brother 1 in the Tower; the landing of the Earl of 
* Richmond, and the death of King Richard, in the memorable battle of Boſworth Field, 


© being 
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THE pam 3 506 mean ih phe 09 of the fable, * . con- 
dad of the piece, though the cataſtrophe was often comprehended 


in it; it was in effect the laſt act. The Greek tragedies, like ours, 


generally end with ſome moral ces drawn from the events of the 
fable. All thoſe, of Sophocles do. Euripides makes the ſame ſentence 
ſerve for ſeveral plays. Theſe are uſually ſpoken by the chorus, not 
ſung, for the diſtinction of the exode is its ann the laſt ode of the 


chorus. 


5 


being the laſt that was fought; between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter; with many 


* other true hiſtorical paſſages. The part of King Richard, By A GENTLEMAN, (wo 


© NEVER APPEARED ON ANY STAGE.) King Henry, by Mr. Giffard ; Richmond, by 


© Mr. Marſhall ; Prince Edward, by Miſs Hippiſley; Duke of York, Miſs Naylor ; Duke 


© of Buckingham, Mr. Peterſon ; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Blakes ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Paget; 
© Oxford, Mr. Vaughan ; Treſſel, Mr. William Giffard ;'- Cateſby, Mr. Marr; Ratcliff, 
Mr. Crofts; Blunt, Mr. Naylor; Tyrrel, Mr. Puttenham; Lord Mayor, Mr. Dunſtall; 


0 the Queen, Mrs. Steele; Dutcheſs, of York, Mrs, Gates; and the part of Lady Anne, by 


c Mrs. Giffard. With entertainments of dancing, by Monſ. Fromet, Madam Duval, and 


the two Maſters and Miſs Granier. To which will be added, a Ballad Opera of _ 


act, called the Virgin Unmaſked. The part of Lucy, by Miſs Hippiſley. Both of which 
© will be performed gratis by perſons for their diverſion. The concert will begin exactly at 
* ix o'clock.” This curioſity was communicated to me by Mr. William Giffard, one of the 


performers, now (1791) living at Pe! a gentleman in. character and manners truly 
reſpectable. | | 
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* 


It was the cuſtom of the Roman comic theatre for one of the cha- 
racters to addreſs the audience, and ſolicit their favor by ſaying PLAU- 
DrTE. This was partly followed by our elder comic writers who would 
frequently bring one of the characters forward to addreſs the audience, 
in what was then called an epilogue. As for example in the epilogues 
to All's Well that Ends Well, and As Vou Like It. From this aroſe 
the modern epilogue which is now conſidered as an eſſential appendage 
to every new drama. This is ſometimes ſpoken in the character that 
has been performed, as in the celebrated epilogue to the Diſtreſſed 
Mother which is ſtill always called for whenever the play is acted. 
Sometimes in the perſon of the particular actor that ſpeaks it, as in the 
epilogue to 3 80 1 Love er 25 Nell Gwin which 
| 3 #1: bn zl /n e 10 erduin sain fan st Sb 8151 


0 Hold, are e you mad, you RO 4 confounded dog ! ! 
by: am to riſe and ſpeak the epilogue ls]. 


Chil 181 Ein 45 11 


porn Gs indeed moſt commonly, as an indifferent rey Top Fay! 


Many of our ORE GT 5 with b wit and hon . That to the 
Clandeſtine eee is a kind of ne 


1 7 Art 51 


rann a 
4 : j 
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Aden a been aid both foo aid RY theſe kind of ludicrous epi- 
logues to tragedy. © ' Thomſon paſſes a ſevere ſentence on 'them in the 


[s] It is now univerſally the practice for the curtain to drop and the player to go out, 
and cretar again; even if the | epilogue is ſpoken in character. Such a conduct as this of 
Dryden's,is a direct avowal of the theatrical deception. _ 


[7] For an inſtance of an 0 ſupplemental to the tragedy, ſee Note 11. Chap. x11. 


_ epilogue 


Nore4n, POETIC O ARIS TOTLE. 2205 


epilogue to his Tancred and Sigiſmunda. The Spectator, | No, 338, 
eritioiſes the epilogue to the Diſtreſſed Mother, to which there is a very 
| pert and ſuperficial anſwer by the author of the epilogue himſelf, 


(Budgel), as appears by the ſignature in the Spectator, No. 341. Our 
philoſophical critic would certainly have condemned this cuſtom, as 
every one muſt wWho conſiders it as the object of tragedy to make any 
impreſſion on the mind, and not be conſidered merely as the 
amuſement of the moment. A humorous after piece has ſomething of 


the ſame effect, but not in the ſame degree, as the epilogue in queſtion 


is a ludicrous cenſure on the [v] incidents of the piece. Budgel juſtifies. 
his prologue from the French cuſtom of cloſing their tragic-entertain- 
ments with a ridiculous PETITE IEE, a cuſtom but lately introduced 
here during the firſt nine nights of a new play; and if we credit a 
French writer in preference to Mr. Budgel, the Practice was the ſame 
on the French ſtage at the time his defence was written, (171 2). The 
cuſtom of giving a ſmall piece after the larger has only been eſta 
© bliſhed fince the year 1722. The larger pieces at firſt acting were 
« conſtantly performed by themſelves, and a ſmaller piece was never. 
added till after the eighth or tenth 'repreſentatic 
always conſidered then as a ſymptom that the play was likely not to 
* be well received. To obviate this opinion, ſometimes ill founded, 
but always prejudicial, M. de la Mothe cauſed a petite piece to be 

played the firſt night of the repreſentation of his tragedy of Romulus, 


© and the practice has been continued ever ſince.“ DicTIONNAIRE 


, and which was 


D'ANECDOTES, ART. CoMepis F. RANCOISE. Under the fame article 
is a ridiculous anecdote relative to the tragedy, from which the Diſtreſſed: 
Mother is nearly a tranſlation.' * A grave magiſtrate who had never 


[UV]. See concluſion of Note 11. Chap. VI. 
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been It a play, was perſuaded to go by ſome of his eh wen the 
"affurance they gave him that he would receive muck entertaintner 

© from the tragedy of Andromache. He was very attentive to the by 
© which was followed by a farce called the Pleaders. On eomitig out 
© he met the author, and meaning to pay him à compliment, fad to 


" him, I am vaſtly pleaſed with your Andromache. It is really a 


« capital piece; but yet I on I am a little ſurpriſed you make it end 
* ſo mernily. I was once very near crying, but Woe thoſe comical 
4 1 dog 1 0 could r not OY hughing.” 57627, ee n 
C og niet nk: e e e 
It is with regret T Ubkrbe that the RO drama'is again nmz 
the cuſtom of the actors addrefling the audience at the concluſion of the 
piece. Beſides the abſurdity of * thi practice [w], which tends to de- 


ewe: the effect of the — 5 attended — che 3 and moſt 


[w] 2 alluſion to the drama, in a drama, is out of . and abſurd. hawk Vol. I. 
p. 204, cenſures this paſſage i in the Merope of Maſſei, both from this reaſon, and on account 


of the anachroniſm in mentioning the ſcene before the exiſtence of the R. if 


Con coſi ſtrani auvenimenti forss 
Non vide mai favoleggiar le ſcene. 


# 


” Ne" er has the ſcene ſuch frange events ara. 5 


Dryden has been guilty of both theſe errors in te ſpeech be gala into the 3 of + Clipe 
which begins, 


* 


O that as oft at Athens 1 — ſcen 
The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend.” 


and of one of them in Love Triumphant, where Veramond compares the cataſtrophe to the 


 —— winding up of ſome deſign, 
© Well form'd upon the crouded theatre.“ 


Our great poet of nature is but too much addicted to this practice. 


ſervile 


Nor am, POETIC OF ARISTOTLE. 225 


ſervile flattery. The inſolent tranquillity with which an audience will 
receive the higheſt ſtrains of adulation under the ſpecious appellation 85 
of THE PUBLIC is no bad ſpecimen of the reſpect a [x] democratic aſſem- 

bly has for the rights and equality of mankind. I have bluſhed for 

my countrymen when I have ſeen them in a body receive almoſt adora- 

tion from a lovely and wid actreſs n; an individual of them 
would have been prone, 0 . — ah Marie; 


£53 F133 : I: it, Fr 


Tam — to — as this 3 e is. | not * 4 to ag | 


3 

: 
18 

q 


muſical drama. To the beſt of my recollection, it was firſt revived in a 1 
regular and excellent comedy, The Clandeſtine Marriage. The tragic | 
muſe has, I believe, hitherto kept herſelf clear of this degradation. 1 
x] Leſt 1 ſhould be thought, in this ſentence to be libelling the Houſe of Commons, I ll | 
beg leave to obſerve, that neither that aſſembly, nor any repreſentative body whatever, can be 5 
called democratical. All repreſentatives are, to uſe the words of Colonel Mitford, © perſons 1 
elected by the people to legiſlative authority, for merit real or ſuppoſed.” SRE HISTORY oF ] 8 - 
GREECE, Chap..v. Sect. 1. Our Houſe of Commons has beſides diſtinction of rank, f 11 
which evidently muſt ariſe from the qualification of property required. To quote the words | | [ 
of our Critic where he is defining the different forms of government, ro 1 WoAria- ; * 
CATE fig T5 Ren, * aperiv, x d Ee; oiow bs Kapyndovi, avrn dpigoxparing Irie 1 [| 
ARIST. PoLIT.. L. Iv. C. vii. When the form of the commonwealth looks up to riches, | F | 
to virtue, and to the opinion of the people, as in Carthage it is ariſtocratical. I with to 1 1 
know how the qualifications of a member of parliament could be more exactly expreſſed, a 5 = ö 


cer tain quantity. of property, merit roy 4 or ſuppoſed, and popularity. 
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ofthe WE Pour ay traced the Grit of this appendage to the 
ancient tragedy; and ſhewn that it was not at leaſt invented for the 
purpoſe of heightening either the probability of dramatic repreſentation, 
or aſſiſting its moral tendency. That it has theſe effects, as well as 
ſome other | collateral advantages has been the opinion of ſome of the 
moſt judicious critics both of the French and Engliſh ſchool. I ſhall 
therefore examine how far this opinion appears to be founded on truth ; 
dividing my enquiry into three heads. The effect of the chorus, on 
dramatic probability. On the moral influence of the drama. And on 
the conduct of the fable, by preventing unmeaning converſation between 
confidents, officers, -&c. for the ſake of unfolding events to the audi- 
ence- which they could not otherwiſe learn. For on theſe three points 
all the arguments in favor of the chorus ſeem to reſt, | | 


And firſt as to the probability. The biſhop of Worceſter in his 


notes on the Epiſtle to the Piſos makes the following obſer vation. A 
chorus interpoſing; and bearing a part in the progreſs of the action 
gives the repreſentation that probability, and ſtriking reſemblance of 
real life which [z] EvERY MAN OF SENSE perceives, or feels the 


v] See Note 11. this chapter. 


[2] With all my reſpect for this elegant critic, I think he has gone a little too far in 
branding all who differ i in opinion with him on, at leaſt a diſputed hypotheſis, with folly. It 


favors a little of the concluding decree in Bramſton's Man of Taſte,” 
This is true taſte, and whoſo likes it not, 
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and ſot.” 


« want 
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want of, upon our ſtage; a want which nothing but ſuch an expedi- 
ent as the chorus can poſſibly ſupply. In this paſſage probability of 
- action is evidently confounded with probability of repreſentation. If 
the fable is well formed, the ſituations affecting, the language adapted 
to: the. paſſion, and theſe aſſiſted by the natural expreſſion and powers of 
the actor [Al, without doubt the alluſion! is compleat. We are hurried: 
away by our | feelings, 9 and we yield to the impreſſion of the ſcene. But 
in this caſe we never enquire where we are, or how it is poſſible ſuch 
a ſcene ſhould paſs before ſuch a number of ſpectators as ſurround us; 
at ſuch a queſtion; the, Whole deluſion vaniſhes, and inſtead of being in 
the caſtle of Macbeth, or the tent of * * n find our 
| aye) in the Theatre Royale oH 0913 OM (bp n gab; 
* is l for any notion to FR more ene on PR than 
that which ſuppoſes that no dramatic action can have the requiſite pro- 
bability for public repreſentation that may not be ſuppoſed to paſs before 
ſpectators, and that conſequently a dramatic audience before whom the 
real action is ſuppoſed to paſs is neceſſary both to encreaſe the proba- 
bility of the end and confine the poet to ſuch events as may naturally 
happen in public. It is proved beyond a doubt that when we reflect 
for an inſtant, a momentary. ſuſpenſion. of the delirium in which we 
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[a] It may tend to ſome elucidation of this ſubject to enquire how the force of draltatic 
illuſion is effected by the being acquainted with the voice and perſon. of the actors, or by 
being in habits of intimacy with them. I think there is no doubt that the different effects 
of the itinerant preacher, and the regular clergyman on the lower part of the congregation, 
ariſes in great meaſure, though not entirely, from this. But then in this caſe the differ- = 

_ ence ariſes from the opinion. entertained as to their being really in earneſt, and the little 
opportunity there is of ſeeing in one how his doctrine may be contradicted by his life ; ; While i 
an actor, however ſtrange to us, is always known to be an actor. | | 
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are invulved by the combined arts of poet and the player; convinees us 
here we wrealhy are The ornaments of the theatre, however well 
delußon while it laſts, and flatter our love of propriety when: it dates) 
no more deceive us than if the performance were in an indifferent toom. 
The moment therefore we come to confider that there are other ſpecta- 
tors beſides enen this Nn eee is effected. Wann 
N 1 FE 6-46 ei Hund i ot eu beer 
_ In we e order of th Wü may be confidered en frame 
of a picture, dividing the real from the ĩmaginary ſcene; and there is 
no more improptiety in imagining an action, or converfation of the moſt 
private nature, to paſs before a crouded theatre, than for a picture of 
Diana bathing to be ſhewn in a full exhibition room at the Royal 
Academy. That real delufion may have taken place in weak or in de- 
ranged minds I will not deny. A countryman Who had never feen a 
phy might miſtake” tlie repreſentation for the reality; and if they are 
not founded on truth, at the leaſt there is no improbability in the ſtories 
of the [e] clown, who got up to go out on the entrance of the players 


"[B] Since the above was written T have had the pleafüre to ſee the fame remark made and 
illuſtrated in Mr. Saunders's Treatiſe on Theatres. A” diviſion i is neceſſary between the 
£ theatre and the ſtage, and ſhould be fo characteriſed as to aſſiſt the idea of their being two 
< diſtinct places.” 


* connoiſſeurs achim! The ſcene | is the picture, the frontiſpiece is the frame, or in other 


c Were, 2 painted frame to be propoſed for a picture, how would the 


c words the frame ſhould contraft the picture, and thereby add to the deluſion.” P. 36, 84. 


* 


([e] I once was preſent at the repreſentation. of The Recruiting Officer by a ſtrolling 
company, when a country fellow rather weak in his intellects went upon the ſtage 
to enliſt" as Serjeant Kite was diſtributing. the king's picture. It appeared he was ſerious 
in his intent, from his enliſting with the firſt recruiting party that came into the town after- | 
wards, | 


/ 
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a5 infiiginitiy ther diſesurliig oh private Fulinels ; and tht Hier- fte 
provoked to fe the death bf Eſſer likely to happen from the cou ten 
of nnn concealing the ring when Elizabeth aflked: * bia, 


44695 e G l 447 0 Sim: wyf 09/1789, 188 


a What, faid he nothing of a private import? 
F 4 1 1 ! FLY Tr? 11. 5 1 bs 4. N Fx? 5 
e No circumftance—no  pledge—no ir rin 8. 
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on i Nottingham $ enforcing . roared out from the. —_ „ It is 


2 d- d lie, for I faw him . her myſelf.” The behaviour there- 


fore of Partridge,: af the reprefentation of Hamlet in Tom Jones is 
not unnatural, any more than that of Don Quixote among the puppets, 
ſince the ſame man who miſtook. a windmill Rr, a giant, might eaſih 
e a PHPRef- -ſhew to be a d 
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All the enen nces tea - f chis boaſted additions] vidhebility which 
_ tragedy would derive from the uſe of a chorus ſeem to be thefe. Firſt; 
it cot n the pb to dne ws. time af Ahn Within the N= 


Grecian ſtage, of which there are many inſtances, the natural and pro- 
bable unity of time is violated from the continual preſence of the 


chorus, notwithſtanding the latitude allowed by Ariſtotle [0]. And 


ſecondly, without any reaſon. founded on the truth of . repreſentation,” it 
deprives him of ſituations in every reſpect the moſt intereſting, and molt 


fitted to the purpoſe of tragedy that his imagination can conceive. 


Indeed the ſtilts, the monſtrous maſks, and the unnatural recitation of 
the ancient theatre, made the chorus not ſo great an encumbrance there 
as it would be on ours. The effect of the Grecian drama was almoſt 


univerſally derived from great and ſtriking events, and ſeldom from the 


[Þ] See Note 111. Chap. v. 


dialogue, 
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dialogye, which is ſo great a ſource both of terror and diſtreſs; on our 
ſtage The moſt affecting ſcenes on the modern theatre, and which 
give the moſt ample ſcope to the genius of the poet, and the exertions 
of the player, are thoſe where one character is working on the feelings 
of another; ſcenes, of which if there are any, there are only faint 
traces to be diſcovercd in the Grecian tragedy, and which indeed are 
utterly incompatible with the conſtant preſence of a chorus. Surely the 
moſt ſanguine admirer of antiquity cannot 1 
demning an hypotheſis which, if received, muſt immediately baniſh 
from the ſtage the ſcenes between Lady Macbeth and W ene lag 
and. Oi and King John and Hubert. 


To 81 . — renn 161 F Det! 


5 


| Refors I pers * "the, of the 3 1 WY Ss to cite a 


paſſage. from M. Brumoy in favor of it. I know, he ſays, it has 
ſome inconveniencies, and it has PE EE: thrown the ' ancients 


© into errors againſt, probability, but its advantages infinitely more than 


balance its inconyeniencies;, [E] Sophocles knew how to get rid of 
* the chorus for a few moments when he had occaſion to do it; as in 
his Ajax. It is the poet therefore, and not the chorus that ought to 


be blamed when, he is put to ineonvenience by it. perfectly 
agree with M. Brumoy in this poſition, that the poet is ſolely to 
blame who admits the chorus where he can get rid of it (as every 
modern poet can] in every place where it cannot be admitted with 


propriety, and this I think comprehends every part of the action. 
Between the acts it might be admitted with ſtrict propriety, but it is 
perhaps impracticable from a reaſon already mentioned [x]. M. Brumoy 
then, proceeds to ſtate the conveniencies of the chorus, which are thoſe 


a4 y : F 7 
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(E] See Note 111. Chap. x1. [r] See Note 11. Chap. v1. 
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already mentioned, and concludes wih 4 deſeription of the [&] Aande 
which accompanied the choral ode, I ſuppoſe,/ 454 deCifive provf ofthe 


PROBABILITY! it gave. to dramatic repreſentatinn 11997 7 Ivig 
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and ſentiments of the characters during the courſe of the action. Thi has 
afforded tlie critics an ample field for patiegyric,'and the Opinion has been 
ſupported by ſome names highly eminent both for genius and leart ing: 
Mr. Maſon in his Letters on Elfrida, (Letter 1v. near the end), after 
having mentioned Pierre as a character much calculated to leave falſe 
£ and immoral impreſſions on the ſpectator, adds, that he knows of 
none more capable of * doing ſervice in a moral view, when (juſtly ani⸗ 
madverted on by à chorus; and ſays further; that bad characters be- 
come on this plan as harmleſs in the hands of the poet as the hiſtorian.” 
The caſe of the hiſtorian and the poct here, however, are widely dif- 
ferent. The hiftorian maſt recite facts as they are are, or at 1 as he is 
informed they are, and therefore if they are ſb arran ged as to be liable to 
make wrong impreſſions, as he cannot alter the arrän gement, be muſt | 
ep forward in his own nn n n the wem comment on 
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2710 
ce] The chorus was kerala in three maus“ of FI ln Wilen co Rigg ing > of ee per- 5 
formers, and four when of twelve, who imitated in their evolutions the"ſappoled! motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Turning from right to left in imitation of the daily movement of the 
firmament from eaſt to weſt while the firſt ſtanza Was performing, which received from 


thence the name, of STROPHE ; and from left to right in imitation of the occaſional move>., 


maining fixed during the third ſtanza or Kyo to mark the ſtability of the earth. Ben 


Jonſon, i in the firſt regular imitation we have of the Grecian ode, calls theſe ſtanzas by the 


names of turn, counegrturny and ſtand, 8 a 


_ 35 


an —— the moral effect of the chorus, or the Anek 7 
the drama derives in this reſpe& from the remarks made on the condudt 


ment of the planets from weſt to eaſt during the ſecond ſtanza or axTISTROPHE 3 and re- 1 
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toms fora ad ey to wxplan i mt ciency eſſio 
zeident. ' And if the fable and characters have 
ral tendency, whatever partial and temporary paſſages 
may have a contrary appearance in the courſe” of the repreſentation, any 
tranfient impreflion of that fort muſt be removed in the end without 
having recourſe to fo. inartificial an expedient as the introduction of a 
chorus. If the manners either of a vicious or a „ 
* are well: marked either in tragedy or comedy, his words can have no 
dangerous effect on the audience even at the moment; becauſe the 
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© ſpeQator will never regulate his own conduct, and ſentiments; by thoſe 


© of a perſon; who from the opening of the piece is — 
2 an a rh OE ne r '—TERRASSON.. J. 


7 
DYES I ALES 


This Sb hl of the chorus is niks the moral uſually added to 
fables written for children, and the inutility of theſe is fairly demonſtrated 


by Rouſſeau, in his Emilius [u], when he is ſpeaking of the u ee : 


* A. err gt the 1 of L FINER" into "her 3 


In ſhort, if the bebe. drawn vice amiable, and virtue contemptible 
or repelling, it is in vain. for him to endeavour. to alter the impreſſion by 
a chorus. Indeed, we never want 2 chorus to define right- from 


| wrong. Do we want a chorus to tell us that Lovelace is an ac- 
compliſhed villain, and Grandiſon a pattern of conſummate virtue? and 


yet there is ſomething fo repelling in the virtue of the one, and fo amiable 


In] Vol. 1. Part 1. 


in de managers of che other, that we can. neithec hate 105 el 


6, nience + by he Hol nt e 

bn n le naffecting, ee eee. WC de | 
ſion of a chorus be on the ſufferings of a Lea; orf the crime by | 
Macbeth, compared with the. utterance of their own, feelings a 0. 
effect of them on the other perſons. of the drama. It is THEIR expteſſion 
of pity and terror! It is the horror ſheun * the phyſicia. 
dant during Lady Maebeth's walking dream, and the een of Pal. 
conbridge at Hubert, as the ſuppoſed. murderer of Arthur, that reſemble 
the two horſes in Le Brun's picture, © who ſtart back, with their hair 
« ſtanding an end left they ſhould trample on the bleeding infants ;” [x] 
and not the dull unimpaſſioned reflections of a chorus. (KJ A moſt ele- 
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every occaſion the advantages of virtue over vice, yet how much leſs 
affecting are their animadverſions than the teſtimony of the perſon 
© concerned! Whatever belongs to the chorus has hardly the effect of 
dramatic imitation. The chorus is, in a manner, without perſonal 
character or intereſt, and no way an agent in the drama. We cannot 
* ſympathize with the cool reflections of theſe idle ſpeQators as we do 


Ve are intereſted.” 
i]; See quotation from the Abbe Vatry, cited by Mr. Maſon in Letter 1, on Elfrida, "Mt 


{x] See Mrs. Montague's Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Shakeſpeare. 
9 Should 


gant and judicious dramatic critic obſerves, that though it is the office - 
* of the chorus, on the Grecian ſtage, to moralize, and to point out on 


* with the ſentiments of the petſons in whaſe circumſtances and fituation 


* r 
* 
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., Should the dramatic writer however find himſelf at 2 las for want 
of a chorus, and not be contented or able to deduce the proper effect 
from the incidents and active characters of the piece, he muſt create one 
for the purpoſe of making moral reflections, which ee power, 
ſince, as Brumoy obſerves, *.the chorus, properly, ſpeaking. 

* honeſt man of the piece. Therefore the poet may as well. give = 
office to a Menenius, or an Ænobarbus, as to tWelye or NILEEN citiz 
. ü 20/2030 onlnss arab 96 tr ig nen. 
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It ſeems even the chem did not 1 execute their eden the 
 atisfaQion of the people of Athens. We are told by lian, that Æſ- 
chylus was condemned by the ſenate for the impiety of one of his plays, 
and ſaved only by the interceſſion of his brother, Who moved the com- 
paſſion, of the aſſombly by ſhewing his arm without the hand, which he 
had loſt at the battle of Salamis. And Seneca relates a ſimilar ſtory of 
Euripides, from which the Biſhop of Worceſter infers the neceſſity of a 
chorus, though ſome people perhaps may think it rather ſhews its in- 
efficacy: and that if the tendency of the action appears immoral to ths 
ate a by-ſtander will. never he able to perſuade them it is moral. 


It now remains to notice the ſuppoſed advantage of the chorus, in ob- 
viating the neceſſity of introducing uſeleſs confidents merely to ſay yes 
or no, while the principal characters are diſcloſing their ſecrets through 
them to the audience. But. i in fac, the difference of the ancient and 
modern theatre amounts only to this 3 an in judicious modern poet, who 
bas no better mode of unfolding his fable to the ſpectator, invents a uſe- 
leſs character; whereas an ancient poet, in the ſame predicament avails 
himſelf of one that the cuſtom of the theatre ſupplies. But. the im- 


pro priety 
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propriety is exactly the ſame, — AR eta A LE confident is 
alone, and in the a re . e ſin Ju beN e302 1 10 
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Mr. Maſon; in his third letter on the tragedy” of Elfrida which'Ne 
was adviſed to adapt to the modern ſtage, allows that, undoubtedly, 
© moſt part of the dialogue of the chorus might be put into the mouth 
« of an Emma, or Matilda, who with ſome little ſhew of ſiſterly con- 
© cernment, might eaſily be made to claim kindred with Earl Athelwood.” | 
I would not wiſh that the beautiful poems of Elfrida and Caractacus 
were in any reſpect different from what they are. They are above all 
criticiſm and all commendation; and we may ſurely allow Mr. Maſon 
to be partial to a ſpecies of drama in which he has, in every eye not 
blinded by partiality to the ancients, at leaſt equalled the nobleſt models 
of antiquity; But in regard to the ſubject we are conſidering, dramatic 
propriety, the confidante he mentions would be at leaſt as proper a8 the 
Coryphæa of his chorus, who appears to be only Elfrida's e 1 
| 1 ſervant; ſince m Rn! to the err 1 | 


C 3 garbs beſpeak you for the fair attepdants a | Pa 


Of ſome illuſtrious dame, the wife or ſiſter | 
5 Of this dread Earl.'— i | | | 
and the anſwer allows the 2 nb ooh to wis, 20 Atti 


a" Io we know | 
« Fidelity's a virtue that ennobles n 
"Even e ET CET Ho, 


They fl ſhould not cheat in the 3 i Shan} be ped 6 chorus 
of Britiſh virgins, but a of Elfrida's attendants. eli vie 10 1 


the It 
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ble for a character to impart à ſe. 
eret to twelve or fifteen perſons than one. Of this the ancient! tragic 
poets were aware, and often make their characters anſwer boldly for the 
fidelity of their numerous confidential friends. In the Electra of Sopho- 
cles, Oreſtes is: cautious of ſpeaking out ee eee 1H 
_ 3 but Electra eee ee >: Hoiltsg 
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bones lg en ves, if theſe W e n on bn 
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Eures To * But they are friends, therefore 3 : you. y vin ſpeak | before thi oft 


It is befides much more 
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Alis 


* the Cephori '& Elie, Oreſtes is ; obliged to > exhort the 
chorus, who are alſo women, in rather harſher terms than was conſiſtent 
with their independance Dal. 4 1 would a adviſe you, to govern y your 
C "Ie! is are n= And i in \ the Electra of Euripides, Oreſtes ſhews 
the fame caution as in the tragedy of Sophocles, and receives the fame 
aſſurance from his iter. 


lx] Onzsr. . Are 8 hear our converfation friends ? 


' ELECTRA. 80 much fo, as carefully to keep all we fay ſecret.” 
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The ip convenience of a chorus to the poet, When he chuſas a. ſubject 
kn for their continued preſence, though in ever other reſpect proper 
for the drama, is no where ſnewn more clearly than in the Hip 


of Euripides. Indeed, it offends both againſt probability; and morality. 


Nothing can be more improbable than for a woman to truſt an ĩnoeſtuous 
paſſion to her conſidante before ſeveral other indifferent women : and 
nothing more immoral than for theſe women to promiſe to keep it ſecret, 
and to fulfil that promiſe though it occaſioned the death of an innocent 
perſon. Thoſe who have a mind to fee how a perſon can defend an 
hypotheſis he favors, in "defiance of his own reaſon and conviction, will 


be entertained with Brumoy's remarks on this tragedy ; ; where, after all 
his arguments, he is obliged to allow their ſophiſtry, and the real and 
radical defects of the chorus. * If theſe excuſes, (he fays) though 
drawn from Euripides himſelf, appear too far-fetched, and are not fa- 
C tisfactory to thoſe who criticiſe the ancient theatre; theſe critics will 


© agree, at leaſt, that by theſe means the poet has diminiſhed with 4 
« great deal of art the defect almoſt inſeparable from the chorus, whoſe | 


eternal preſence produces a ſpectacle always fine, often neceſſary, but 


« ſometimes embarraſſing to the principal actors. We ſee, plainly, that 


Euripides wiſhed to avoid this defect, and yet retain the chorus: for if 
this many- headed perſonage had been ignorant of Phzdra' s paſſion, it 
muſt have been mute and inactive. It would have become uſcleſs, 
and would have deprived the ſcene of one of its moſt brilliant orna- 
ments. [0]. 


* 


[ 
- 


Lo] Le Pere 1 has made a falſe <a on the Hippolytus of Seneca; he blames the 


poet for ſuffering Hippolytus to leave his ſword in the hands of Phædra, ca thing (he ſays) 


© contrary to the manners of the Greeks, who were never armed but on a journey or in war.“ 


L believe the critic forgot that Hippolytus was juſt returned from the chace.. 
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I ſhall conclude this long note with Mr. Twining's ſummary, though 
comprehenſive view of the progreſs and decline of the chorus. At 
« firſt it was all; then relieved by the intermixture of dialogue, but ill 

principal; then ſubordinate ; then digreſſive, and ill- connected with 
© the piece; then borrowed from other pieces at nn ; and * on to 
the fiddles, and act tunes, at which Dacier is ſo angry. | 
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THOSE WHO ARE REPRESENTED AS FALLING FROM HAPPINESS TO: 
MISERY, SHOULD NOT BE PERSONS OF EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUE,. 
AS THAT WOULD EXCITE DISGUST, RATHER THAN PITY, OR. 
TERROR. _ 


'T urs rule is ſo juſt, and ſo conſonant with our feelings, that I be- 
lieve the modern drama will hardly furniſh us with an inſtance of a 
perſon of exemplary virtue ſuffering diſtreſs unleſs it is brought about 
by ſome irregular paſſion of his own. Perhaps in the proſe epopee 
Clariſſa may fall under this error: fince, ſhe is a character drawn as 
nearly perfect as poſſible ; for ſurely the ſingle imprudent ſtep ſhe took 
is not ſufficient to obviate the objection. I do not, therefore, ſeruple to 
declare my opinion that this much- admired work is faulty in this reſpect. 
The ſame objection alſo lies againſt the ſufferings of Clementina in 
Grandiſon. Whom, by the way, Richardſon. has really, though unde- 
ſignedly, made the heroine of his piece; a confirmation of the opinion 
advanced in the preceding note, that we judge of, and are affected by the. 
characters from their actions and manners, and not from what the poet 


chuſes to tell us, either in his own perſon or in that of a fictitious agent. 


Nor E 
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NOTE 1. 
NEITHER SHOULD VICIOUS CHARACTERS BE SHEWN AS RISING 
FROM. MISERY. To HAPPINESS. _ 
THE jnftecd of this remark is alſo confirmed few our own feelings, 
and the uniform practice of all the imitative poets. Dr. Young i in his 
tragedy of the Brothers being obliged from the circumſtances and 
length of his fable to end his drama at a juncture when the villainy 


and artifice of Perſeus appear to be completely ſucceſsful, has thought it 
neceſſary to anticipate his future misfortunes and ene in a apple. 


e et ** N thus: 


An 8 thro' 8 is your right; 

But neter, perhaps, was needful till to-night. 
To: night the virtuous falls, the guilty flies, 

Guilt's dreadful cloſe our narrow ſcene denies.” [A] 


[A] See note 111, chap, XII, 


Norz I. POE TIC OF ARISTOTL. 


NEITHER SHOULD A VERY BAD MAN BE REPRESENTED AS FAL- 


LING FROM HAPPINESS 10 MISERY ; | FOR 3 SUCH AN 


" 


ARRANGEMENT MIGHT BE AGREEABLE To OUR FEELINGS, 
IT WOULD EXCITE NEITHER PITY NOR TERROR. FOR ONE 


oe, THESE PASSIONS 19 nn A THE MISFOR TUNES * 8 


INNOCENT, PERSON ; THE OTHER BY THE MISFOR TUNES or A 


PERSON IN THE SAME SITUATION WITH OURSELVES ; ; 


AN EVENT, THEREFORE, WOULD E BE NEITHER DISTRESSFUL von 


ALARMING. 


IT is very obvious that Ariſtotle [3], thou gh he blames this mode of 
arranging the fable, at leaſt prefers it to that which he has laſt men- 
tioned, as not incurring the double defect of being difagreeable to our 


feelings, and at the ſame time not calculated to excite either pity or 


terror, and therefore totally repugnant to the nature and end of tragedy. 
What were the ſentiments of the critic with regard to the comparative 
demerits of this, and the firſt mode, we can only conjecture, as he is 
himſelf ſilent on the ſubject; but from the general doctrine he advances, 


(at leaſt in this chapter, ) we muſt ſuppoſe his ſentence would be moſt in 


favor of the firſt, as n tragic effect, though diſagreeable to our 
feelings. 


The F atal 9 of Lillo, which 18 Mr. Harris (I ſuppoſe by 


[B] See note VI. chap. XVIIL, 


[c] See Philological Enquiries, p. 154. Mr. Harris ſeems to have miſtaken the circum- 


ſtance from which this play takes its name; he ſuppoſes the opening the caſket to be the FaTaL | 


 Curnosrty, but] ſhould rather conceive it to be the deſire of the young man to ſee the effect 


of his unexpected return on his parents. 5 
11 1 * 
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way of a dramatic mee has hosen to compare wind the e. falls 


2 


ſudden fart 7 paſſion, or i 4 error, * So the, cruel os . 
liberate murder of an innocent youth for the fake of his property. Would 
Mr. Harris (to anticipate a definition in the ſubſequent part of this 
chapter) allow this hoary ruffian, and his wife, who murder their ſleep- 


ing gueſt with the ſame purpoſe and from the ſame motive as the mid- 


night houſebreaker, to be perſons of high reputation and proſperity, 
whoſe misfortunes ariſe from ſome error of human frailty, and whoſe 


general characters and conduct in life are rather better and of higher 


dignity than the illuſtrious names produced from the annals of Greece; 
for ſo the critic ſays they ought to be if the circumſtances allow it. 
This opinion of Mr. Harris ſeems to have in great meaſure ariſen 
from the explanation he gives to | the term [D} Goo, Gre as e 
by Lage to manners. 


"a to be W that there is another arrangement which Ari- 
ſtotle has omitted; that of a virtuous character raiſed from diſtreſs to 

proſperity, which would at leaſt on his own principles come under the 
ſame claſs with that which is the object of the preſent note, being 
agreeable to our feelings but not productive, according to his bypotheſis, 
of tragic effect, though in reality it is capable of producing it in the higheſt 
degree. Since while the principal character, in whoſe favor the ſpec- 
tators muſt be moſt ſtrongly intereſted appears involved in deep diſtreſs, 
and his deſtruction appears inevitable, the paſſions of pity and terror will 
be violently excited; and, if the tragedy poſſeſſes the moſt perfect form, 


k) Philolegical Enquiries, p. 170. For bee explanation of this term, ſee: note I. 
chap. XV. 


unit- 


ſiſtency on other principles. 
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Ir unitingt 
tinue through the 1 part of che Piece. Altiſtotle himſelf f4)s in 


this paſſage, chat pity is excited by the ſufferings of itinocence; und chert 
| is 0 reaſon why the chara&er ſhould not alſo poſſeſs th! BS Elba 


tion which he requires as calculated to raife terror. Perhaps on cnlidering 
this ſubject very attentively, weighing all the reaſonitig of Aftiſt6tle e 


ſubject, recollecting how capable ſuch an arrangement is of producing 
pity and terror, and with what thin ſhades' ſuch a character may be dif- 
tinguiſhed from that which he afterwards points out as proper for 


edy, e may be the Teſs" ſurpriſed at his not being perfectly ſatisfied 
with his own hypotheſis as to the tragic cataſtrophe. ' For to ſome ſuch 


wavering of opinion I think, we muſt” Ws ce; part of What 1 he ys on 
this . in the next c n ee 4A -3 919 


3 . : 8 
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When Ariſtotle mak of fimilitude of character as eſſential to excite 


terror, it is obvious he does not mean as to rank in life, but as to diſpo- 


ſition, virtue, and domeſtic connections; for high rank in life was ne- 


ceſſary, both from the practice of the Greek theatre, and the docttine of 
Ariſtotle, to the principal perſons of tragedy.” A private citizen of 
Athens, or of London, tight be exactly in the fame ſituation with 
CEdipus, though a monarch, as to every circumſtance on which the diſs 
treſs of the tragedy turns. But though the tale of domeſtic forrow in 
private life was not admitted, either into the drama or Epopes in in the time 
of Ariſtotle, he nevertheleſs could ſee, that the effects of pity and terror 
muſt increaſe in proportion to the reſemblance of character i in every 


[z] See chap. xl. 


(11 See note Iv, chap. xiv. where there is an attempt to account for this ſeeming i incon- 


I 1-2 | . reſpect. 
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reſpect · For he ſays in another place [o]. We pity thoſe ho are our 
* equals in age, in manners, in habits, in rank, and in family, ſince in 
all theſe circumſtances of likeneſs, the fame things are moſt likely to 
happen to ourſelves; and we, may; conclude in general, that thoſe 

* events: which we fear * happen to ourſelves, excite our rie when 


5145 124118 f 11 3745 ; 1 10. ; \ hat 


% 4 4 5 1415. 131 


As a  farthes! Muftration of "_ and of. W 1 have A puke ad- 
f . concerning the private life tragedy, eſpecially in proſe, I ſhall 
produce a IO from the much admired work of n Abbe 
hebe, 51 2005 1w: ales mnatfüd iO ee 
* ZoPIRUs. And why do you not ſometimes ſelect theſe great miſ- 
fortunes, from the events of private life? They would affect me 


- 


much more ſtrongly if I . them continually happen on every ſide 


a 


of me. 


| © TyuroDECTUs. I do not know, if they were drawn by a ſkilful 
| = „ | hand, whether they would not excite our feelings too ſtrongly. When 


K 


A 


I take my examples from a rank much ſuperior to your own, I leave 
* you the liberty of applying them to yourſelf, and at the ſame time the 
6 hope of eſcaping their conſequences.” VoYAGE DU JEUNE ANA- 
CHARSIS, Chap. LXxI. Tom. Iv. p. 32. French Ed. 4to. 


ſo] Kai rods hnesous iA ον ral” nAniay, xar Ihn, xal' Lgeig, wor" dH, val 
vive iy Weos Ze TOUTOIS, HAD Paivelcs xa aury hv VWupyai* dA Yap xo ivlaula 
der AaCtiv, T1 00% i auluy pee xilai, rabra ir d viyrbaua SAE. ARIST. Rur r. 


8 CH. v VII. 
(8) See note 1, chap. IV. 


5 
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N F LAN 33 7 34 88 : 2 
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NorkE ii. IPOETIC OF.ARISTOTLE- * 


The obſervations as to the equality of character, extend to — 
perfection as well as to unnatural eee n in a * 1 


OJ 195% 1 IT} ll FI. 2 Ir 2 21 BA = 91150 + 41 12 3 Ferit 215 Tok 3 2 


If a character is drawn er vicious, it is im en we can w_ 
—— ſo in the ſituation, as to bring it at all home to our own boſoms. 
We cannot intereſt ourſelves in the fortune of a perſon, who we are con- 


ſcious neither reſembles ourſelves nor any thing elſe in nature, or pity 
misfortunes which at once are the conſequence and puniſnhment of crimes 


we 8abhor. This excefs of guilt is I believe ſeldom, if ever, aſſigned to a 


principal character, but it is ſometimes to be met with in ſubordinate 
ones: Glenalvon is a conſummate villain, without one quality to ſoften 


our indignation and diſguſt ; [1] fince his brutal courage, ſolely employed 


in treachery and aſſaſſination, only ſerves to enereaſe our deteſtation of 


wigs 


The defect of the too perfect aint 3 is not 0 abvinns.- We can 
indeed at once ſee that as to the firſt caſe, the want of intereſt on ac- 


count of ſimilarity of manners and ſituation, the conſequence i is nearly, 


if not exactly the ſame. I believe Sir Charles Grandiſon i is much leſs a 


favorite with every er than Tom Jones. But why we are leſs 2 


fected with pity by the ſufferings of a perfect than an imperfect character, 
is not ſo clear. For if, as Ariſtotle ſays, pity is excited by misfortunes 


that are unmerited ; this muſt apply moſt firongly to a character com- 


pletely virtuous [x]. The cauſe however why we do not ſmpathiſe fo 


[1] See note 1, chap. xv. 


LK] In the paſſage quoted in note [6] from the Rhetoric, i it appears a the i of pi 10 * 
terror, as laid down there by Ariſtotle, are only modifications of the ſame pathon, diſtinguiſhed 
by the force with which they act on our own feelings, and which both depend on the reſemblance 
of the condition and character of the ſufferer to thoſe of our own. 


mah 
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much with the ſufferings of a perfect as an imperfect character, may 
perhaps ariſe from this circumſtance. The reſolution in misfortune, the 
intrepidity in danger, the contempt of pain and death, which are always 

ſhewn in a great and heroic character, take off much of our ſenſe of his 

diſtreſs. We may revere, we may with to emulate ſuch a character, but 

we cannot feel ſtrongly for a perſon who diſdains to feel for Hinkle 
r] When Iphigenia throws herſelf at her father's feet, and by the moſt 
tender ſupplications requeſts him to ſpare her life, we feel the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions of pity ; but when aſſuming a higher reſolution, ſhe reſolves 
to devote herſelf for the glory of her country, we venerate the heroine 


„but our. tears for the ee * are re dried. vow 
„eee of Horace, 


lu] © To make ME grieve be firſt your anguiſh ſhewn, 
> And I ſhall feel your forrows like my own, COLMAN. 


is as applicable to the poet's imitation of the character as the actor $ 
performance of it. There is a juſt obſervation in the Tatler (No. 30) 
on this ſingularity of feeling. Speaking of two rivals who were killed 
at the battle of Almanza, Steele makes this remark : The beloved 
* lady is a woman of a ſenſible mind ; but ſhe has confeſſed to me, that 
after all her true and ſolid value for Conſtant, ſhe had much more 
concern for the loſs of Careleſs. Theſe noble and ſerious ſpirits 
er ſomething equal to the adverſities they meet with, and conſe- 
« quently leſſen the objects of pity. Great accidents ſeem not cut out 
* ſo much for men of familiar characters, which makes them more eaſily 
« pitied and ſoon after beloved. 


[1] In the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. See note v1. chap, xv. 


[1] —— i vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
£ Primum ipſi tibi. 
NOTE 
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A MAN NELIFHER EMINENTLY, CONSPICUOUS, FOR VIRTUE, AND 
JUSTICE, , NOR, REDUCED... TO, MISERY, BY; WICKEDNESS / AND 


VILLAINT ; BUT RATHER, ONE IN HIGH REPUTATION, AND 


we SUFFERING; THROUGH ,SQME, HUMAN FRAIETY-;;; 


THIS nk, of the proper neces 65 hn is juſtified * 8 
and experience. The critic has already objected both to conſumn 


that occaſions. his diſtreſs, ſhould not be brought upon him in conſe- 


quence of a good action, (which ſometimes happens in real life) or be 
even involuntary ; neither ſhould it ariſe from radical and deliberate vil- 


lainy, but ſhould reſult from ſome violent paſſion, or imprudent action, in 
a character not devoid of good qualities, though by no means perfect. 


In ſuch colors has Shakeſpear drawn moſt of his principal tragic 
characters. Lear without radical vice is rafh and choleric ; Macbeth 
in the beginning of the play, exhibits a. continued ſtruggle between 
honor and ambition; Othello acts under the influence of an ungovern- 
able paſſion; Richard the Third appears an exception; and if we mean 


to reconcile the conduct of that play to this rule of Ariſtotle, we muſt I 
think adopt an excuſe, mentioned: indeed, but rejected by M. Leſſing 


in 


ate 
virtue and conſummate vice. The perſon he has now ſelected partakes 
enough of the firſt to intereſt us in his favor, and of the laſt to prevent 
our indignation and diſguſt at his ſufferings. The crime, or the error, | 
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[N] in his criticiſm on a German tragedy formed on the ſame ſtor 
I may be told, perhaps we muſt give up Richard: the piece indeed 
© bears his name, but he is not for that reaſon the hero of it, nor the 
character by which the proper effect of tragedy is attained * he can 
only be conſidered as the cauſe of exciting our pity for others. e Are 
© not the queen and the princes objects of our pity ?? The objection he 
ſtarts to this, and it appears a juſt one, is that theſe characters are as 
improper from their innocence as Richard is from his guilt. Ab 


The King Richard of Shakeſpear however has ſo many ſtrokes of 
courage and dignity in his character, that his vices are ſometimes hidden 
by them, and Cibber has even made his rival Richmond bear teſtimony 
to his bravery when on the point of engaging him [o]. But no 
ſuch circumſtance attended the Richard of the German poet, who 
according to M. Leſſing, is [p] ſo horrible a wretch, a devil incar- 
nate ſo wicked, in whom it is ſo impoſſible for us to find the ſmalleſt 
trait of reſemblance with ourſelves, that I think we could ſee him 
ſuffer all the torments of hell before our eyes without being affected by 


„ 


N 


* 


it, without having the leaſt fear, that if ſuch puniſhment is the con- 
ſequence of ſuch crimes only, it can ever fall upon ourſelves.. DRA- 
MATURGIE, Part 11. p. 35. 7 


{N] Dramaturgie, Part 11. p. 36. 


[0] © Nor ſhould thy proweſs Richard want my praiſe, 
But that thy cruel deeds have ſtampt thee tyrant,” - 


ſe] © Un dtòle ſi horrible.“ If the French tranſlator has done juſtice to his original in this 
expreſſion, the German Richard muſt have been totally deficient in poetical goodneſs, taken 
in the ſenſe in which I conceive it uſed by Ariſtotle in chapter xv. See note 1, on that chapter. 


Modern 


Nor x iv. | POETIC OF „ 


che Anuſſia feydb, the OR EAT FRATETY as it is excellently expreſſed 
by Mr. Fwiring, whieh is capable of involving a character in the deepeſt 
and moſt row diſtreſs, and at the ſame time ſo far from injuring its 

:Rions, that it raiſes it in our eſteem and occafſons utimerited 
diſtreſs, whthoub exciting either indignation or _— I mean the paſ- 
ſion of love; that grand hinge on which modet 
as dramatic generally, I had almoſt ſaid univerſally, turns. This paffion 
is to be found in ancient fable, but without the ſame diſtinguiſhing 
character: It was conſidered like every other paſſion as à ſource” of 


a and when ungovernable and carried to excels, as à vice. 


But in modern fable, however” violent in its effects, it * 1 
merit on the character in ch be to ĩts force. 


1 TOTS no doubt that if Mark boy had been abt to bt 
he would have conceived him as a very bad perſon falling ee 
neſs to miſery in conſequence of his-crimes, and conſequentiy no pro 
per ſubject for a tragie ſtory. But the magic of this paſſion, dreſſed in 


the garb of modern gallantry, has changed his nature; and the inglo- 


rious death of an abandoned profligite in the lap of ſloth and proſtitution, 
becomes the glorious ſacrifice of a generous hero at the ſhrine of dif- 
intereſted love. Thomſon's tragedy of Tancred and Sigiſmunda fur- 
niſhes another inſtance of this kind. Old Siffredi, who fills the office 
5 of the ancient chorus, though throughout the piece he is continually 

urging Tanered to ſacrifice his paſſion to his duty, in his concluding 
ſpeech inculcates the neceſſity of indulging the paſſions. I much doubt 
if ſuch ſentiments would have been received with yur applaoſe by a an 
Athenian audience. 
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Love is rather more conſpicuous among the Roman poets; but the 
principal female character in the comedies of Terence is generally a 
proſtitute, while the young woman of virtue is reduced to the ſituation 
of a mute. What are the Citheris, the Cynthia, the Delia and the 
1 eæra of Gallus Propertius and Tibullus [Q, but mercenary harlots? 


The obſervation of Voltaire on the paſſion of love, as a ſubje& for the 
drama, ſeems perfectly juſt. It is, he ſays, of all the paſſions the 
« moſt theatrical, the moſt fertile in ſentiments, the moſt varied. It 
* ought to be the ſoul of a dramatic piece, or be entirely baniſhed from 
from it.  EpisTLE TO M. MArFE1 ON MEROPE. | What Voltaire 
diſcovered through art, our Shakeſpear produced from nature near two 
centuries before. The paſſion of love is no where more the entire 
ſubject, or if you will the ſoul of the drama, than in Cymbeline and [x] 
Romeo and Juliet ; but he has introduced no inſipid love tale as an under 
plot in his Macbeth, his Othello, or any of his hiſtorical plays, as 
| Addiſon has in his Cato, and Dryden and Corneille have in the tragedy 
of CEdipus. Shakeſpear however, the beſt maſter of general nature, 


1 Hammond in his Love Elegies, is a direct tranſſator of Tibullus: his manners are 
all Roman. He abuſes his miſtreſſes for their venality, and talks of making a campaign, not as 
bis nobler editor ſuggeſts to forget Neæra, but to accumulate money to ſatisfy her avarice. 


And I through war muſt ſeek deteſted gold, 
© Not for myſelf, but for my venal fair. ELEGY 11. 


1 believe a campaign has ſeldom been the road to wealth except to the general and the com- 
[x] Of this laſt tragedy Leſſing ſays, © I know but of one tragedy to- which love has out his 
© own hand, it is the Romeo and Juliet of Shakeſpear” DrAamaTURGIE, Part 1. page 30. 


knew 


Nor! POETIC OP AKRISTOFEE. © © off 


knew that love, though a very dramatic paſſion, was not the only one; 
and many, indeed moſt of his tragedies are founded on others. And a 
French critic ſays, However much we may be prej judiced in favor of 
< thoſe tragedies whoſe intereſt turns upon love, it is nevertheleſs true, 
(and we have often remarked it,) that thoſe tragedies which have ſac- 
© ceeded beſt, do not owe their ſucceſs to the love ſcenes.” LETTER 
FROM LE PERE TOURNEMINE, TO LE PER E BRUMOV, PREFIXED 
To VoOLTAIRE's MERoPB. | Now it is obſervable, that from the reſto- 
ration till within theſe laſt five and twenty years, when Garrick had 
reformed the ſtage by the ſchool. of Shakeſpear, almoſt the only trage- 
dies which do not depend on a love ſtory are the Iſabella of Southern, 
and the Venice Preſerved of Otway ; and to the great intereſt of both, 
the ſtage at this hour bears the ſtrongeſt teſtimony. To 0 tway indeed 
may be applied, with the ſtricteſt juſtice,” the character given by our 
critic to Euripides in this chapter, that if he does not conduct his 
s fable ſo well 1 in other circumſtances he is allowed to be the moſt tragic 
* of our poets. Indeed what but the deep pathos of the cataſtrophe F 
could induce a refined people to tolerate ſuch a compilation of inde- 
Cency, impiety, and merry, as the Orphan [8]. 
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From the ſecluded life of modeſt women in [s] Greece, they neither 
took any part in the ſerious concerns of life, out of their own family, nor 


could they be preſent at any public ſpeQacle, therefore they were not in 


IX] The famous Orphan of Otway, notwithſtanding its real Skate; could hardly have 

| © taken ſo prodigiouſly as it hath done if there were not ſomewhere a defect of good ſenſe as 

© well as of good morals.” BIsHor or WoRCESTER's NOTE ON HoRAcz's ART OF 
POETRY, v. 19. See alſo Note I. Chap. xv. 


{s] See Note 11. ibid, 
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reality principal objects for the drama, which turned chiefly. on public 
actions; nor was the theatre intereſted in obtaining their ſuffrages, by 
ſelecting tloſ⸗ ſtories in which they might take a conſpicuous part. 

The revival of the arts found women in a very different ſituation; in 
real life they were in high conſideration, and in the regions of narrative 
fable they were, as they continue to be, every thing. 


— Their bright eyes 
RNain'd influence and judg'd the prize 
Of wit and arms, while both contend 


To win her grace whom all commend. © 


We have therefore rather cauſe to wonder at their not. aa the 
fame univerſal. empire over the earlier modern drama, and that our firſt 
writers, and even Shakeſpear, have repreſented them actuated by ambi- 
tion as 2585 as by love, and as wives, and en rather 


„ „ «.. 3 >. 


by 8 the AT 5 mal pr 3 —_— ae ly 
inclined to think that very paſſionate love ſcenes, like ſome in Romeo 
and Juliet, muſt be more diſguſtful than pleaſing [T]. 

After 


[T] Beſides the effect on the audience it muſt greatly influence the ſenſibility of the actor, 
on whoſe feelings the true expreſſion of the paſſion, and conſequently the feelings of the ſpec- 
tator muſt greatly depend, and theſe will be affected by a much ſmaller incongruity. To 
cite the words of a writer very well informed as to dramatic effect, (Hill's Actor, chap. xv.) 
As love can neither be concealed nor diſſembled in real life before eyes that have any de- 
gree of diſcernment, ſo on the ſtage that illuſion which is the ſoul of all theatrical repreſen- 
© tations will never be well kept up in a love ſcene unleſs the perſons who perform the cha- 

© racters have hearts naturally fuſceptible of the paſſion ; and we ſhall then ſee it in the 
0 greateſt perfection when thoſe who are to proteſt, and ſigh, and vow to one another on the 


4 tage in reality ſigh and doat on one another off, We can remember two perſons who though. 
| « they 


Norz 17,” POETIC OF ARISTOTLE: / 283 


After the reſtoration, when the theatre acquired its laſt and brigh 1 


ornament, the addition of beautiful and elegant female performers, love 
reigned unrivalled in the drama; and from that period for many years, 
except the tragedies juſt mentioned, no new drama was exhibited without 

a love tale either principal or ſubordinate. Of late years, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, the ſtage has been taking a different turn. We have ſeen 
Douglas, the Grecian Dau ghter, and other, tragedics of the ſame nature, 

brought forward with applauſe ſuitable to their merit. And this com- 
plexion of our drama ſeems, to be encreaſing. The peculiar abilities of 
a juſtly celebrated actreſs for the repreſentation of .matrons, though 

excellent in all parts, has occaſioned love in almoſt every new tragedy 

to give place to conjugal and maternal affection; ; indeed, lo much has 
the latter got poſſeſſion of the theatre, that the introduction of a nurſery 

is become almoſt a hacknied ge trick. 


© they had both great merit as players, and had neither any thing of that diſſolute life too fre- 
1 quent among thoſe of their profeſſion, yet when they were to be lovers on the ſtage never 

< played naturally. It will be feen that I have in my eye Mr. and Mrs. . Happy as ; 

© they were in one another the flat poſſeſſion put an end to tranſport ; and though perhaps en- 

joying ſomething much worthier and better they could not diſſemble that. We may on the 

© other hand recollect inſtances, (but I ſhall not name the perſons) where thoſe who were 

© pretended lovers on the ſtage were real lovers off it, and we never ſaw characters performed 
in ſuch perfection. See Note vill. Chap. xv. and Note 11. Chap. x1. and Note uU. 
Chap. xv11, as alſo the note immediately preceding this. 
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are always unſucceſsful. The apologue attributed to Æſop, of the young man who is killed by 
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MOTT KH 


© OEDIPUS AND THYESTES. 


- METASTASIO is much diffatisfied with both theſe examples. He 
maintains that Thyeſtes is a character entirely vicious; and that CEdipus, 
to uſe his own words, © is a man of ſo ſublime and pure a virtue, that 
© to avoid the riſk of becoming, as the oracle had menaced, inceſtuous 
© and a parricide, he quits what he believes to be his paternal houſe, 
* hazards the ſucceſſion of a crown, and goes alone and voluntarily into 
* exile. He is a man of ſuch exalted courage, that being attacked and 
* inſulted by a multitude of perſons, inſtead of flying he valiantly de- 
* fends himſelf though alone, kills one, wounds another, and diſperſes 


* 


To this eulogy on CEdipus we may oppoſe the reaſoning of Batteux. 


A 


It was in his power to avoid his crime and his misfortune, although 


A 


foretold by an oracle. This was the common belief of all Greece [o]. 
Laius believed that by deſtroying his ſon he ſhould avoid his deſtiny ; 
« (Edipus believed that by flying from Corinth, where he thought his 
father and mother then lived, he ſhould avoid the fatal diſaſter with 


[v] I think this aſſertion wants foundation. Laius and CEdipus believed they could ayoid 
their deſtiny, but the event of the fable ſhews the contrary was the received opinion of the time. 
The fame may be ſaid of Aſtyages and Cyrus, and Crœſus and Atys, in Herodotus, There 


are a thouſand ſtories modern as well as ancient of attempts to avoid foretold evil, but they 


ſtriking at the picture of a lion, is intended to enforce the impoſſibility of avoiding our deſtiny, 


« which 


255 
« which he was threatened. Admoniſhed as he was by the oracle, 


© ſhould he have thought it ſufficient to fly from Corinth ? Should not 
he have reſpected the age of every man who was of a time in life to 
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be his father? Should not he have been afraid of marrying any woman 
© of an age to be his mother? So far from taking this precaution, he 
© no ſooner leaves Delphi than he kills the firſt man he meets, which 
* happens to be his father Laius ; ; he arrives at Thebes ; he triumphs 


© over the Sphynx ; ; elated with his victory, and the offer of a crown, 


he marries a woman Who evidently might be his mother, ſince ſhe 
actually was ſo. His unhappineſs therefore, was obviouſly the fruit 
* of his imprudence and his paſſions, and might ſerve for. a an ample to 
all the Greeks. 


To this it may be added, that the cauſe of CEdipus conſulting the 
oracle was a doubt concerning his being the offspring of his ſuppoſed 


parents Polybius and Merope. Beſides, we are to take the manners of 


Adipus from the picture of him drawn by Sophocles, and he has evi- 
dently drawn him as a moſt violent and inconſiſtent character. In a 
ſcene between him and Jocaſta, where ſhe deſcribes the manner of the 
death of Laius, he is inſtantly ſtruck by the circumſtance, and precipi- 
tately condemns himſelf, though Jocaſta tries to conſole him; but in a 
ſubſequent ſcene, when Jocaſta herſelf is convinced, and endeavours to 
diſſuade him from further enquiry, he 1s obſtinately reſolved to ſee the 
ſhepherd, and inſtead of dreading the fatal diſcovery is in a rage from 


the ſuſpicion of a deſign to repreſent him as a man of obſcure birth. 


The laſt ſpeech of CEdipus before the entrance of Phachas has D 
ſtrong tendency to leſſen our concern for his own horrid fituation, and to 


encreaſe it for that of Jocaſta. The chorus having expreſſed a dread of the 
_— effects 
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Wor Burt; as it will how n mean ſae'e er my * 

I am reſolv'd to t ae it home. — Perhaps, 

(Such is t e pi e of woman,) ſhe diſdains 

My humble birth. — The child of fortune, 1— 
Bleſt i in HER ſmile, ſuch groundleſs ſcorn deſpiſe, — 
HER care maternal ; and the kindred months 

With gradual courſe from life's inferior ſcenes 
Have rais'd me up to greatneſs : for my lineage, 
Whate'er it be, enquiry cannot change it.” 


„ * — Py 5 * * * 


There are ſome ſtrokes in the ſoliloquy of the Baſtard in king Lear 


reſemblance between one as in it, and a reflection of Macbeth. 


Come what, come may, 


Time and the hour run thro' the rough day.“ 


[WI Orota xpigei proyuirw®* T'2pey ν iy - 
K'es Cppixpoy ie oTippe', ide Covancopat. 
'AuT1 d' iows, (eo yep u Kira, 

Tur duo yeiviicu THY tpnv GON UvETAL. | 

Eyd & twaovly wail Tis TYns viper, 
Tig i didgong, oux arifparlnoua.. 
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Myvis pt paitpoy ua ptyay 0iwgiray, 
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not unlike part of this ſpeech ; and perhaps. the reader will trace ſome 


—» 
= 
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NoTE A hott”. 


Fo 


| 
As to Thyeſtes, thoſe who are determined never to find Ariſtotle and = 


the Greeks in the wrong, may at leaſt allow him to be as good a cha- 0 . 
racter as Richard the Third. Though to ſpeak candidly, I rather think -" "= 
them both exceptions to the rule laid down 15 Ariſtotle than examples 5 [| | 
to Wuſtcate it. = 


SB Er 


Now, THE $VBJECTS oF THE "BEST RACE DIES ARE TAKEN 
FROM A FEW FAMILIES. 5 


IN the. time of Ariſtotle, he —_ both of f hiſtory I fable was 
confined within very narrow limits. [x] The tranſactions of Greece and 
Perſia were the principal, and indeed the only objects of hiſtory properly 
ſo called, for that part of the works of Herodotus which does not relate to 
thoſe countries, is rather the compilation of the traveller than the nar- 4 

ration of the regular hiſtorian ; and fable was confined to the Grecian 
mythology. Our dramatic field is greatly enlarged.” Beſides poſſeſſing 
almoſt every ſtory proper for the drama which was known when Ariſtotle 

| wrote, we have the additional advantage of events drawn from the 


annals of more than twenty ſucceeding centuries, with all the variety of 
incident and manners that muſt ariſe from the adventures, the cuſtoms, 
and prejudices of different ages, governments and climates, and all the 
combinations that memory and imagination have been able to form out 
of ſuch an immenſe maſs of matter. * It is true, as Boſſu obſerves, 
* that the ancients could not foreſee what would happen after them : : 


[x] See Note iv. Chap. IX. 
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bt ke, (Boffu) who had the advantage of ſeeing it, might have em- 


« ployed it to ſhew the poſſibility of compoſing poems that would polleſy = 
more incident; more ſtriking ſituations, more manners, more pictures 
of human actions; in fine, more examples of every kind than can be 


found in the ancient poets.” TERRASSON ON THE ILIA D. Perhaps 
there is ſomething a little invidious in this obſervation ; for the chief 
object of Terraſſon ſeems to be the depreciation of Homer. That 
Homer from the ſcanty materials he poſſeſſed ſhould have been able to 


form works containing ſuch vaſt variety of incident and manners, as the 


Iliad and the Odyſley, and that Ariſtotle from his writings, and their 
copiers the tragic poets, ſhould have been able to deduce rules fo gene- 
rally applicable to the nature of imitative compoſition even at the pre- 
ſent day, muſt excite at once our wonder and veneration. Nevertheleſs 
though the general precepts are ſo perfectly juſt, as being founded on 
truth and nature, it is impoſſible they can ſtrictly apply to all the variety 


of ſubjects which have enlarged the ſphere of epic and dramatic fable in 


the courſe of ſucceedin g ages. We may trace in the inſtitutions of 
Alfred the great outline of the Britiſh conſtitution, and find thoſe ſtriking 
canons of polity and freedom which the accumulated wiſdom of centu- 
ries has never attempted, and I truſt never will attempt to alter or 


| amend ; for j in politics as well as poetics, all alteration of excellence is 


corruption. But at the ſame time that we allow this, we cannot expect 
to find in a code of laws framed for a rude people, and comparatively 
a circumſcribed dominion, every regulation neceſſary for the government 
of a powerful and commercial empire, and its refined and luxurious i in- 
habitants. ER 
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THE SECOND. FORM. vuzeß 18 BSTEEMED. THE riger BY SOME, 
i THAT, WHICH, HAS. 4 DOUBLE, COMPOSITION, LIKE THE 
7 ONYSSBY, 3, HAVING A PIFFERENT . CATAITROPHE ron THE 
vin ruous AND. VICIQUS, THIS FORM, APPEARS TO BE THE 
FIRST, FROM, THE. WEAKNESS., OF, THE SPECTATORS, Rien 


THE POETS. ARE IN DVC ED ro FHN, AND. Loss THEIR | 


PLAYS TO, GRATIFY THE FEELINGS. or THE, AUDIENCE. 


12 Y Fa £214 


| WIr v it ſhould be the duty of a poet not to oratify the | feeling of 


his audience, or why it ſhould be a weakneſs in the audience to wiſh to 


ſee virtue rewarded and vice punithed in the cataſtrophe; provided the 
paſſions of pity and terror have been ſtrongly excited during the courſe 


of the drama, is I confeſs totally beyond my comprehenſion. If the 
principal perſon of the piece, on our intereſt for whom the general in- 
tereft of the drama muſt depend, is to be ſhewn as falling from happi- 
neſs to miſery, through ſome great frailty, ſhort of any ſpecies of guilt 
that ſhall fink him in our eſteem} and is to be repreſented happy till 
the cataſtrophe of the piece, in the cataſtrophe only will the tragic 
impreſſion be made. Or if the diſtreſs begin with the drama, and gradu- 


ally increaſe till the fatal cataſtrophe, the peripetia or ſudden revolution 


of fortune will be wanting. It is impoſlible however to reduce to rules 
that which can be only tried by the criterion of our feelings; and from 
the paſſage before us it is obvious that the feelings of the Athenians 

L I. - were 
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were in oppoſition to the opinion of the Stagirite; and from a former 
art of the chapter it is equally clear that Euripides had been cenſured 
by his countrymen for forming his tragedies on the plan afterwards ap- 


proved by Ariſtotle, though many of his tragedies, eſpecially his Alceſtes, 


his [v] Iphigenia in Tauris, and his Ion, beſides the Creſphontes, which 
will be particularly noticed in a note on the next chapter, are written 
in the popular form. Whatever might be Ariſtotle's motive for oppoſing 
the general taſte of Athens in this particular, it Mill leſs applies to the 


modern drama. However elegant the taſte of the ancients may have 


deen, it is I think ſufficiently obvious from all the claſſical writers that 
they were not ſo much alive to the feelings of ſenſibility as the moderns. 
We find few of thoſe nice touches which mark the delicacy of the ſenſa- 
tions, and which intereſt more than the ſtrongeſt pictures of diſtreſs. 
The only ſtriking inſtances I recolle& of this kind, are the account of 


the behaviour and words of Alceſtes when ſhe ſuppoſes herſelf dying, in 


Euripides; and the elegant compliment of the wife of Tigranes to her 
huſband, and the pathetic tale of Abradatas and Panthea in Xenophon's 


Cyropedia. | 


Neither did the Greek tragedy poſſeſs. the-power which the modern 
ſtage does of exciting pity and terror during the courſe of the action 


from nice and pathetic touches of paſſion and manners. Their theatre 


was not calculated for affecting ſituation; and therefore if the incidents 
themſelves were not ſtrikingly dreadful, little intereſt could be excited. 
Ariſtotle himſelf in the beginning of the next chapter, mentions the 


[y] In the Iphigenia in Aulis, after the death ef Iphigenia appears inevitable, ſhe is ſaved 


by a machine, contrary to all probability as well as in oppoſition to the received fable. See 
the cleventh Pythian Ode of Pindar, and the Agamemnon of AÆſchylus. 


repłe- 
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repreſentation and the combination of the incidents as the only means 
of exciting pity and terror: if therefore that repreſentation and that 
combination were not very ſtriking, they could have but little effect on 
a theatre, whoſe apparatus was ſo ill calculated to conceal the means of 
imitation. [a1 For, after all that has been ſaid of tlie dramatic proba- 
bility of the ancient tragedy, encumbered as it was with its chorus, 
its exaggerated and unnatural recitation [A], its enormous maſks and 
ſtilts as deſcribed by Julius Pollux and Lucian; its frequent inſtances of 
buffoonery, not put, like the ſimilar paſſages in Shakeſpear into the 
mouth of ſervants and clowns, but uttered by heroes and kings, and 


with Mr. Twining [B], that the Greek tragedy was in ewes poo 


£ 
o : 
by * 


* a ſimple, unequal, imperfect thing.” 


are leſs obvious and more natural, and the illuſion much more complete. 


[2] See Note 11. Chap. v. and Note 11. Chap. vi. 


[a] © An enraged grenadier, with a fabre in his hand, is undoubtedly an object of terror 
© and alarm; but if to make himſelf taller he mounts upon ftilts; if in order to ſeem more 
© enraged he covers his face with an illumined maſk, he will then become a ſcare-crow, and 


© to the rational ſpectator. LinGveT on VoLTAIRE'S TRAGEDIES. 


[B] See Note 21 5 near the end. This is faid only as to dramatic effect. The ſpectacle 
was undoubtedly moſt magnificent. 


Le] See Note 1. Chap. 1v. 


blended with the moſt ſerious parts of the drama, we may ſurely ſay | 


[e] The modern theatre is very different; the means of imitation 


And beſides it enters more into the detail both of paſſion and ſen 
and conſequently has a variety of modes of affecting the feelings whic b 


* 


| © frighten children only; his enormous ſtrides will but ſerve to render him the more ridiculous. 
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to their ſtrength, will be influenced like every other impreflion corporal 
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were denied to the ancients. In the drama of the Greeks we may 
, 10 0 end the ſtrongeſt colors, hut they are diſtinct, neither ſoſtened 
by reflection or melted into cach other; while in the modern drama 
« we ſee a thouſand combinations which far from weakening the dae 
only ſerve to render i nere lively, more eee mon int reſti 
eee tert 53 | wow arm 


| The ones the paſſions of pity [o] and terror on the mind as 


[o] How much we are influenced by particular circumſtances and ſituations, as to affecting 


impreſſions every one who conſults his own feelings, or ſtudies the feelings of others, will be ſoon 


convinced. To take a very familiar inſtance from the popular amuſement of ſporting : many 
a man who during the enthuſiaſm of the chace, will look on the death of a deer or a hare not 
only with unconcern but with pleaſure, would feel a real pain at ſeeing a lamb Naughtered 


by a butcher, or will kill a pheaſant or a partridge with his gun for his diverſion, when he 
muſt be ſtrongly preſſed by hunger indeed before he would ſtrangle a fowl with his hands. 


Io thoſe who like to judge rather by others ſenſations than their own, and think experiment 


inferior to claffical authority, a'quotation from Xenophon and Arrian on this ſubje& may have 


| weight. Xenophon ſpeaking of the hare-chace ſays, This animal is ſo pleaſing that who- 


© ever ſees it either trailed, or found, or purſued, or taken, forgets every thing elſe that he 
© is moſt attached to.“ To all this Arrian aſſents in his Treatiſe on Courſing except the 
taking of the hare, which he ſays © is neither a plealing nor a ftriking ſight, but rather diſ- 


: guſting.” The difference of opinion in KXenophon, Arrian ſuppoſes to ariſe from his being 


ignorant of the uſe of greyhounds. Undoubtedly the corporal ſufferings of the hare are more 
obvious to the courſer than the hunter. Mr. Somerville in his Chace, where certainly it is 
not his 9 to diminiſh the enthuſiaſm of the ſport, has choſen to mention a very improper 
e, and which tends e to do it, in his deſcription of the death of the hare. 


— Till round inclos'd 
© By all the greedy pack, with infant {creams 


She yields her breath.“ 
Thomſon | 


as well as mental) both by the force of the ſtroke and the ſenũibility of 


the object ſiruck. If then the moderns poſſeſs more ſenſibility, and at 
the ſame time their theatrical imitation not only exceeds the ancient in 
truth of repreſentation, but enters more into affecting detail, it may 
produce that kind of illuſion which ſhall be fo ſtrong as, on painful ſub- 
jets, to produce the paſſions of pity and terror unallayed by the ſenſa · 
tion of any attendant pleaſure. In this caſe ſurely Ari 


condemn a poet for ſoftening the pathos of the dramatic ffory in com- 


pliance with the feelings of his audience, ſince in the paſſage quoted 
from his Treatiſe on Government he mentions [x] pleaſure as a neceſſary 
concomitant of the purgation of the paſſions by the imitative arts. 


Here however an objection may poſſibly occur. Ariſtotle indeed tells 
us, that the Athenians were beſt pleaſed with the happy cataſtrophe 


ending differently to the good and the bad; or in other words, with what is 
or rather has been uſually called POETICAL JUSTICE. But how ſhall we 


Thomſon not only cenſures hunting as a cruel diverſion, but even blames the uſe of animal 
food. Angling however, he praiſes as a delightful amuſement. Even there he feels for the worm. 
But he ſpeaks with all the complacency imaginable of fixing with gentle twitch the barbed 
© hook” in the mouth of the fiſh. The early inſtructors of youth are now very careful in 
preventing them from tormenting animals, and it is a very proper care; but at the ſame time 
it oftener originates from miſtaken fondneſs than cruelty. If the fly-killing anecdote of 
Domitian be true, I think it rather a proof of his want of rational reſources of en 
than a ſpecimen of the natural barbarity of his diſpoſition, 


[=] Ka! w vt bat ri ualapriv, ual uaopiceolns pad ndoung. See Note 1. 
Chap. vi. That the primary object of poetry is to pleaſe was the opinion alſo of Eraſtoſthenes, 
another ancient philoſopher, who ſays, womnrny ware goxageolar luynyoyins ov did 
vate © The poet effects all his purpoſes by intereſting us not by inſtructing us. 
the beginning of the biſhop of Worceſter's Eſſay on the Idea of Univerſal Poetry. 


See 


account 
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account for what has been ſaid in favor of the oppoſite conduct of the 
tragic drama among ourſelves? The anſwer to this objection appears ſuffi- 
ciently obvious r . People are very apt to think they like what they ought 
to like. How far this deciſion of Ariſtotle might change the taſte, or 
rather the faſhion, of Athens in this caſe, We have no opportunity of 
knowing; but that it has influenced, aſſiſted by the critical deciſions of 
Addiſon and others, the opinion of many of the people of London, 
though perhaps not their real taſte, ,is certain. Mr. Addiſon and his 
colleagues in the compolition of the Tatlers and Spectators, have been 
at great pains to difleminate and enforce this, doctrine of Ariſtotle, to the 
entire conviction of ſuch of his readers as choſe rather to judge of their 
feelings from the authority of philoſophers and critics than their own 
ſenſations. See Spectator, No. 40, and Tatler, No. 82. The laſt 
mentioned paper is by the later editors attributed to Steele [G], but the 

| doctrine 


and nature in putting the commendation of the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle in th 
and giving the other opinion to the knight and the hoſt, See the quotation YE Chaucer's 


Canterbury Tales by Mr. Twining, Note 100. See alſo Beattie on Imagination, * v. 
page 202. 


Ir] The father of Engliſh poetry makes no bad diſtinction between 8 of pedantry 
e MO 


f the monk, 


{s] In one of theſe tales which I do not quote as they are in every one's \ ks 
we can hardly, on reflection, pity the man whoſe misfortune is brought on by ſo abſurd 
an act as the pulling the trigger of a fire arm at a woman, even with a certainty of 
- Its being unloaded, which was not the caſe. A great frailty may be a proper foundation 
for tragic diſtreſs, but I doubt if a great folly is. As to the other ſtory which Gay 
has made the groundwork of a very popular ballad, the event on which it turns is barely 
poſſible but very improbable, and. therefore unfit for poetry. I have heard of an event 
as extraordinary, though directly oppoſite in the cataſtrophe, from an eye witneſs whoſe 
veracity I can depend on, which though on the ſame ground unfit for fable, thoſe of my readers 
who think as I do on the ſubject will forgive me for relating. My friend was at one of the 
ſmall bathing towns on the ſouthern coaſt of England, I believe Teignmouth, when the Royal 


George was loſt at Spithead. He was in the ſtreet when the account came. A poor woman 
| in 
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doctrine 48 to poetical juſtice, and the weakneſs of the audience, is 
exactly correſpondent with that of Addiſon in the Spectator, and this 
doctrine is ſupported by the introduction of two as ſhocking tales as a 
gloomy imagination ever invented, or the accidental occurrence of diſ- 
treſsful incidents actually occaſioned. In this country, however, the 
authority of a dictator even in matters of taſte will never be admitted, 
an appeal lies to the people, and their decree has reverſed this dictatorial 
edict. [u] The tragedy of King Lear has always ended with the happi- 
| neſs of Cordelia and the reſtoration of the old monarch, from the firſt 
alteration * it by Tate. Indeed Addiſon himſelf was too 9 1 a obig 


b e . bh ed, I bad a ſon on board. A man at the inſtant 
was riding down the ſtreet. It was that ſon who had 4 got leave of 4 15 and had left the 


ſhip the day before the accident. 


In No. x17 of the Tatler, a doctrine diametrically oppoſite is held. Inventions of this 
© kind (ending happily) © are the food and exerciſe of a good-natured diſpoſition, which they 

© pleaſe and gratify at the ſame time that they nouriſh and ſtrengthen.” This paper the later 
editors attribute to Addiſon, but the internal evidence is ſtrongly in favour 0. its being 
Steels: s. Particularly the oy of the dream. 


Cu] Davies in his Dramatic Miſcelanies has remarked, that King Lear in its original 
Rate was never a favorite. Mr. Colman altered Tate's alteration, preſerving the happy 
cataſtrophe, but rejecting the love ſcenes between Edgar and Cordelia, The reaſon given 
by Tate for this love epiſode is quite a la Francoiſe, viz. the want of heroiſm in Edgar to 
| take ſuch a mode of faving his life for his own ſake only. However the idea that Cordelia 
gives thoſe harſh anſwers to her father to avoid a diſagreeable marriage, reconciles us to a 
conduct otherwiſe a little inconſiſtent with ſo gentle a character ; but on the other hand it 
deprives Albany, who is drawn as a perfectly juſt man, of the only excuſe he can have for 


arming againſt his own conviction. 


© Where I could not be honeſt, 
I never yet was valiant : for this buſineſs, 


© It touches us as France invades our land.“ 


M m not 
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not to lay aſide his aſſumed authority, and bow to the majeſty of the 
people, and ' flatter their prevailing taſte even in violation of ancient 
manners by wedding a Roman virgin to a barbarian king, and of Roman 
hiſtory by diſmiſſing to happineſs and quiet a young patriot, who expired 
foon afterwards with his country's freedom in the plains of Philippi, for 
the ſake of giving a happy cataſtrophe to his celebrated tragedy. I fay 
a happy cataſtrophe, for as to the character of Cato, as it is drawn. by 
r e we are neither intereſted i in 1 life or concerned for his pear 


fo argue from © my own. feelin 85, that arran gement of dramatic 
fable is at the ſame time the moſt affecting, and the moſt pleaſin g 
in which thoſe characters in whoſe welfare we are ſtrongly intereſted, 
after experiencing "the greateſt diſtreſs, and while their utter ruin or 
death ſeems inevitable, are at once relieved by a ſudden revolution 
of fortune quite unexpected and yet not improbable [1]; 3 and the plea- 
ſure received from this will be greatly encreaſed if the diſtreſs of the 
fable ariſes from tyranny and oppreſſion [x], the author of which 
is involved in ruin by the peripetia. Such an arrangement will both 
excite pity and terror, and the cataſtrophe will be {till agreeable to our 
feelings. This form is exemplified in the Wife for a Month of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, the Marriage A-la-Mode of Dryden, the Grecian 


[1] The difficulty of doing this, I believe, has occaſioned more poets to follow the oppoſi te 
plan than the precept of Ariſtotle; for as Dryden obſerves in his preface to the Spaniſh 
Friar, © It is not ſo eaſy a buſineſs to make a tragedy end happily ; for tis more difficult 
« to fave than tis to kill. The dagger and the cup of poiſon are always in readineſs; but 
© to bring the action to the laſt extremity, and then by probable means to recover all, will 
require the art and judgment of a writer, and coſt him many a pang in the performance. 


{x] This is even approved by Ariſtotle, See Note VI, Chap. XVIII 


Daughter, 


— 
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Daughter, and above all in the fourth act of The Merchant of Venice. 
At the moment Shylock is preparing to execute Ph bloody purpoſe, the 
ae paß xe of Portia, reds or me HHO R AH BV H 2191 2 


F * © 


KO AENDIV 2G! Tarry a little there is e ee“ lib a % 


e 997. Ns 6a 


and the 1 terror and diſappointment of the Jew, has been already men- 
tioned as affording the moſt ftriking theatrical Gtuation that can be con- 
ceived. - Perhaps the ſubſequent « effect is ſomething hurt by the raill ery 
of Gratiano, the force of which ſhould be kept down as much as poſ- 
le. in the performance, inſtead of being highly exaggerated, as it uſually 

We have ſeen indeed the character of Portia given to a comic adreſs, 
an the graveſt and moſt ſpirited parts of this ſcene made the vehicles of 
mimicry. In this Mrs. Clive was followed by Miss Macklin and others. 
Miſs Young, now Mrs. Pope, bad the honor of reſtoring Por tia to her 
proper dignity. The fate of Sir Giles Overreach in Maſlinger' $ New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, would be a maſterpiece of this fort, were it not 
for the circumſtance .] of his daughter being a party ir in the ſcheme to 
betray him, and the lord degrading his character as a nobleman, and fil 
more as a loldier, by taking a principal part in the deception. D 


7 


* 


Though the periperla, « or 1 revolution of fortune, when ariſing 
even from accident is allowable i in the tragedy with a happy cataſtrophe, 
as in the Wife for a Month of Beaumont and F letcher, yet 1 think i in the 
tragedy of the other form the unhappy cataſtrophe ſhould be a neceſſary or 

probable conſequence of the circumſtances of the fable. | Vodeſerved 


[L] From a circumſtance of the ſame kind, 888 not e connected with the 
cataſtrophe, Shylock moves more of our compaſſion than perhaps the poet intended; though 


this is greatly counteracted by the ſcene where his 1 imprecations againſt his daughter” J diſobe- 


| dience are alternately interrupted by his vows of vengeance againſt Antonio. 


Mm 22 miſery, 
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miſery, purely accidental, will always difpleaſe in the repreſentation. 
Our ſenſe of moral fitneſs is hurt by it; we are apt to ſay [u] fuch 
things ought not to. be. When ſuch things happen in real life our firſt 
ſentiments take that turn, and we can only reconcile them with 
our notions of a juſt and merciful Providence, by looking beyond this 
life; but we are not likely to make reflections of that kind at the thea- 
e; the dramatic illuſion is momentary ; the inſtant we reaſon about it 
it * wi The diſtreſs in Romeo and Juliet ariſes only from the Friar's 
coming a few minutes too late to the monument ; and in Garrick's [n] 
alteration, by Romeo's drinking the poiſon a few moments too ſoon. 
The cataſtrophe of King Lear and of Donglas are both derived from 
accident. Tate has altered the firſt by making the meſſenger arrive 
only an inſtant fooner in the priſon; in the original he comes time 
enough to ſave the king. The other may be altered, and T believe has 
been on a private theatre, by making Douglas turn a moment ſooner on 
Glenalvon. Tragedies of this ſort do not require the great art and 
judgment mentioned by Dryden to change the cataſtrophe, but it | can 
very ſeldom be done when the cataſtrophe ariſes inevitably from the in- 
- cidents ; as in the CEdipus of Sophocles, and in Coriolanus, Othello, 
Timon of Athens, Venice Preſerved, and the Fair Penitent. 


[o] Dr. Beattie blames the puniſhment of Lovelace in Clariſſa as not 
being the immediate conſequence of his wickedneſs, but of ſome infe- 


| 670 Elements of Criticiſm, Vol. II. page 379. 


| Lx] By Garrick's judicious alteration the pathos is greatly increaſed. At the ſame time 
that I expreſs a general opinion that the unhappy cataſtrophe ought not to ariſe from accident, 
I do not mean to ſay that when ſuch an arrangement is adopted the merit of the poet does 
not increaſe in proportion as the power of affecting is made more forcible. 55 


[o] Eſſay on Fable and Romance, page 569. 


rriority 


riority to his antagoniſt in the uſe of the ſmall ſword. But though the 


wiſdom of the age has aboliſhed the trial by combat from our courts, 


iĩt ſtill makes a part of the juriſprudence of fable whether epic or dra- 
matic [y]. On the ftage we are pleaſed to ſee Richard fall by the hand 
of Richmond, and Macbeth yield to Macduff, though from the charac- 


ters of the combatants, it is moſt n that the deciſion * a duel 


would i in reality ve been the reverſe. 


* 2 „ ; 4 ; F 
3 . f 41 1 5 
: F 


Te] We mult nevertheleſs allow, that when either the epopee or the drama chuſe to puniſſi 
a character they have drawn ſuperlatively vicious with death, they ought not to diſtinguiſh | 


his final conduct with any particular ſtrokes of heroiſm. The ingenious author of Zelucco- 
has erred in this reſpe& when we conſider what a fiend he is made. I think Thomſon faw 


this clearly from the anſwer he makes Caſſandra pots to the 1 vaunt of Xgiſthus, in his tragedy 


of A —— 


_ © AcrsThvs. We this important day 


Will or with conqueſt crowny or Ny de. _ 


1 « CaasanDRA. No, tyrant, no] the gels refuſe thee that: 1 
Not like the brave, but like the trembling Sonnen 
« Thy aſlinating coward, halt thou die.. 


NI. 3 in ſpeaking of the fer cragedy of Richard the Third, 3 a Caller 


obſervation. (For the character of Richard, as drawn by the German poet, ſee Note 1v. on 


this chapter.) After ſo many crimes which we have been compelled to witneſs, we hear 
« that he has fallen in the field of battle. When the queen” (his ſiſter-in-law, I preſume, ) 
© is informed of it, and the poet makes her ſay, « This is ſomething,” I have never been able 
© at the repreſentation to refrain from ſaying to myſelf, < No! it's nothing.” More than 


one virtuous monarch has fallen in defending his crown againſt a powerful rebel. Richard 


dies indeed, but he dies like a hero; dies on the bed of honor: and can ſuch a death recom- 


© penſe me for the pain I have felt during all the piece from ſeeing the triumph of ſucceſsful | 


© villainy?' DramaTURGiE, Part 11. page 36. It was given only to Shakefpear to paint 
the character of Richard as a cruel-and ſucceſsful tyrant without cauſing him to awaken our 


diſguſt, and to make his death at the ſame time honorable and . dreadful, by means 


of preceding machinery. 
NOTE 
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THE SATISFACTION, \ATTAINED, BY THESE MEANS IS NOT THAT 
WHICH SHOULD PROPERLY BE EXPECTED FROM TRAGEDY, BUT 


RATHER WHAT BELONGS TO COMEDY. FOR THERE, THOUGH 
THE CHARACTERS ACCORDING TO THE .FABLE, ARE AS IM- 
'PLACABLE ENEMIES AS ORESTES AND AGISTHUS, THEY MUST 
., GO. OUT , RECONCILED AT THE END or THE PLAY, AND NO 
PERSON MUST. BE. KILLED, BY, ANOTHER. | 


1 W agree with 10 Twining in his idea concerning 

the alluſion to comedy. Nothing can be more natural than for Ariſtotle, 

5 after having blamed the happy cataſtrophe ariſing from the puniſhment 

| 5 pol vice, and the reward of virtue, and ſaying that ſuch an arrangement 
wanted the tragic requiſites of pity and terror, and partook rather 


| of the nature of comedy, to add, that comedy was indeed ſo averſe to 
| objects * pity and terror that it could hardly admit the puniſhment of 
vice ; the ſcene muſt, on no-account, be ſtained with blood ; guilt muſt 


be reclaimed not puniſhed ; and enemies reconciled, even though the 
event violates the known facts on which the fable is founded. | 


The notion that the death of ſome of the perſons is an eſſential cha- | 
racteriſtic of tragedy, has I believe prevailed on the modern theatre ; 
and ſome of thoſe dramas which take a higher tone than is uſual with 
comedy, without including any fatal accident, have been announced to 


the public under the general name of plays. In common converſation 


P * 


we never apply tragic to any event, however diſtreſoful, that is not 
attended by ſome fatal conſequence. 


From 
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From the mention of Oreſtes and Ægiſthus, one might be tempted 
to think that comedy ſometimes interfered, as to her ſubjects, with the 
province of tragedy. But I conceive it is only meant as a ſtrong exam- 
ple to illuſtrate the 3 of pa for the Avers * 
of the cataſtrophe. | = 


The recoticiliation of enemies is ſeldom a fub; cet of the drama, but 
that of friends who have quarrelled has been a favorite ſcene, which 
ſucceeding poets have copied from each other. The archetype of this 
was given by Euripides, in the ſcene between Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, in the Iphigenia in Aulis. Our Shakeſpear exhibited a maſterly 
trait of the ſame kind in the interview between Brutus and Caſſius. 
Beaumont and Fletcher copied him in the dialogue between Melanthus 
and Amyntor in the Maid's Tragedy; and Dryden imitated the ſame” 
ſituation twice, viz. in the ſcenes between Troilus and Hector, and Dorax 
and Sebaſtian. To theſe may be added the ſcene between Horatio and 
Altamont, in the Fair Penitent; and the reconciliation of Lord and 
Lady Townly in the Provoked Huſband: Defects are not fo generally 
imitated. At leaſt we may be ſure that what is ſo often found in the 
compoſitions of ' thoſe whoſe chief buſineſs it is to pleaſe the public, 
muſt be found capable of producing that end. Of the dramatic effect 
of all but the two laſt I cannot judge, but in reading they affect my own 
feelings in a higher degree than any other dramatic circumſtance what- 
ever; and the laſt ſcene of the Provoked Huſband always draws as many 
tears from the eyes of the audience as the ſtrongeſt efforts of the * 
1 8 aſſiſted by the n of Mrs. Siddons. 


CHAP. 
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Tus a e 
this caſe to any thing wonderful and ſupernatural, or as Metaſtaſio renders 
it, il monſtruoſo ed il portentoſo. [LA] The critic has firſt, mentioned 
two modes of producing pity and terror; by the apparatus of the 
theatre, and by the conſtruction of the fable. Vet he not only gives the 
| decided preference to the laſt, but he even goes ſo far as to ſay it is in 
1 fact the only mode that can fairly be eſteemed the work of the poet, as 
being capable of producing the proper end of tragedy. without the aſſiſt- 
| ance of theatrical repreſentation ;: while that which depends on the ap- 
paratus is almoſt independent of the poet, and depends chiefly for its 
n on.the * 1 and arranges the decoration of the 
ine e bhic i % 1k b ſpectacle. 


1 
4 * 1 „ IK. 83 1 : J $4.3 


(en See Mr. Twining's note on this paſſage, note ct, in which there is much judicious 
criticiſm. | _— OO f ; hte bt 1 . | 


1 * 2% * » 2 $ „ * 1 4 , ; : 1 1 1 


[s] The Choragus which I have rendered © manager of the theatre” to maks it more ob- 
vious to the Engliſh reader, was the perſon who furniſhed the chorus, the actors, the dreſſes, 
&c. at his own expence. This mode of bribing the poorer citizens by the rich, was as po- 
pular at Athens as feaſting them is in Britain. The ſame method was followed by the Roman 


demagogues towards the cloſe of the republic, though generally by the means 1 a more bar- 
barous 
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ſpectacle. But he now proceeds to ſhew, that the very ſmall ſhare the 


poet could claim of this effect is entirely loſt, when the monſtrous. is 
exhibited, merely as ſuch, and unconnected with the terrible, ſince the 
= powers he. does ' poſſeſs in this method of exciting the paſſions, 


the pointing out to the perſon who regulates the apparatus, the ob- 


1 on which he is to exerciſe his art, are applied to a ue not at 
all connected with the propoſed end of tragic: imitation fr; | 


What was the power of the ancient Wed ae. to 8 


terror, we can only learn from hiſtory. We are told indeed, though 


perhaps from no very good authority, that in the Eumenides of Æſchylus 
ſo many furies in horrid forms were brought on the ſtage, that children 


were thrown' into fits, and pregnant women miſcarried. Whatever may 


be the authority from which we receive this anecdote, it ſeems by no 
means improbable. We know'the effect that ſcenes of this kind have 
over weak minds at the preſent hour. No one has I believe ever cen- 
ſured the behaviour of Partridge at the theatre, as contrary to nature; 
and a perſon who will really feel themſelves ill by the ſuppoſed influence 
of animal magnetiſm, may certainly be ſtrongly affected by theatrical 
horror. We may alſo allow, that the decoration of the Athenian ſtage 
with its maſks and its buſkins,” was as ſu perior to our own in repreſent- 
ing theſe wonderful and ſupernatural appearances, as I muſt think it was 
inferior i in imitating; the truth and nature of real life. 


barous exhibition than the drama; this being afterwards ** by the emperors on a larger and 


more expenſive ſcale, had no ſmall ſhare in reconciling the people to the loſs of their influence 
in the adminiſtration of the government, 


9 * 
%, 3 


del The reader * wiſhes to ſee an . of this to 1 modern pantomime, and a 


very humourous examination of that ſpecies of the drama by the rules of Ariſtotle, is referred 
to Mr. Twining, note ci. | 
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The preternatural beings of Shakeſpear have been praiſed ſo often and 
by ſo many critics hO ſtand high in the literary world, that it might ſeem 
ſaperfluous to . thing on the ſubject, did I not conſider it as the 
duty of a writer, profeſſing to illuſtrate the Poetic of Ariſtotle by modern 
examples, not to paſs over the poet whoſe excellence in this reſpe& is 
untivalled; and'is of a different caſt from any thing of the kind in the 
Grecian drama, ce in g clfetnbſtance 8 not recollect to 
haye ever ſeen noticed. 14 DF | 

In the Lada of ſupernatural beings by the Greek trag 
both from the pieces themſelves and the judgement of Ariſtotle, it ap- 
pears the terror was produced chieffy, if not entirely by the apparatus. 
We find none of that ſolemn language which we at once feel, p] though 
we hardly know why to be ſo ſtrictly characteriſtic of the ſhadowy 


ſpeaker. This is ſo independent of, and ſo ſuperior to the art of the 


Choragus, that no theatrical decoration is capable of heightening its 
effect. What Py can give us ſuch ideas of the ghoſt of 
Hamlet as we received from the terrible and pathetic dialogue between 
that aweful phantom and his ſon. Perhaps the effect is ſtronger in the | 
cloſet than on the ſtage. This is certainly the caſe with Macbeth. 

The witches with their high-crowned hats and broomſticks, might be 
objects of terror, in the reign of a monarch who wrote a treatiſe on. 
their art, againſt which ſanguinary laws were not only in exiſtence but 
put into frequent and ſevere execution; but to us they are merely objects of 

ee Ws uten no hold icher on wee or the fainteſt traces of 


([o] The cauſe of tus! is examined and inveſtigated as tir as it is capable of erbe, by 
pap e . page 17. 
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g gh at the 


ine Furt 6 K 
8 10 I Aden 
be — me a ns. the 
ſuperior: horror of Stare pars ancieas — 4 9 how. much 
more we are affected by the . m of een by 
the Lemures-of antiquity. , ghoſts, 
gard to ourſelves is indiſputable, and I think the ee ie itis ſufficiently 
obvious. The fictions of ancient mythology are only matters of amuſe- 
ment to us; but the gothic ſuperſtitions have, to moſt of us, been at 
one part of oh lives the objects of our belief and our terror. For pa- 
rental care has ſeldom been able e to guard our infancy. from the 
impreſſions of the aner. roumond naar 1tt Thy A ER ö 


M. * in his criticiſm on the Semiramis of Voltaire, introduces 
ſo juſt a compariſon between the machinery of Shakeſpear and Voltaire, 
that I ſhall make no apology for inſerting it though it is of ſome length. 
* Is it never permitted now to admit a ghoſt on the ſeene? Is this 
* ſource of the terrible, of the pitiable entirely exhauſted? By no means; 
that would be too great a loſs to the poetic art. Cannot we produce 
many inſtances where genius confounds all our philoſophy by render- 
ing things terrible to the imagination, which to the cool reaſon would 
appear perfectly ridiculous? We muſt reaſon differently then; per- 
* haps the firſt principle we argue from is not well-founded. We 
believe no longer in apparitions. Who has ſaid this? Or in 
what does it mean when it is faid ? Does it ſignify that we are ſo far 
© enlightened as to be able to demonſtrate their impoſſibility Are thoſe 
inconteſtable truths which contradict the idea of ſuch prodigies ſo 
univerſally ſpread, are they always ſo much in the minds of the people, 
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that every thing that is repugnant to them muſt neceſſarily» appear 
ridiculous and abſurd? That can never- be the ſenſe of the phraſe. 
Me believe no longer in apparitions, then can only mean this. On 
© a ſubject on whieh different opinions may be-ſupported, and which 
< never has been and never can be decided, the prevailing opinion of the 
« day, occaſions the balance to preponderate on the negative ſide: many 
individuals are convinced that there are no apparitions, a great many 
more pretend to be convinced, and theſe, harangue on the ſubject and 
give and ſupport the faſhionable doctrine. But the - multitude are 
« ſilent, they are indifferent on the ſubject, they ſometimes take one fide 
and ſometimes the other, they laugh at ghoſts in broad day-light, and 
« liſten with eng: . at a to the terrible 2 — 
told of them ber lab ag i gif 3499 3290 5hten 


y 
34 13 


2 The Ailbelief * ſpeRtres in l mis Ko duricher: can nor aids to pre- 
vent the uſe of them in dramatic poetry. Wie have all in us at leaſt 
the ſeeds of this belief, and they will be found moſt in the minds of 
the people for whom the [r] poet principally compoſes. It depends 
on his art to make them vegetate, and on his addreſs, in the rapidity of 
the moment to give force to the arguments in favor of the reality of 
* theſe phantoms. If he ſucceeds, we may be at liberty in common | 


life to believe as we pleaſe, but at the theatre he will be the arbiter of 
« our faith. 


[z] I am too well convinced of the accuracy, of M. Lefling's knowledge of human nature 
to doubt the truth of this account of German credulity, It would have better ſuited this 


country half 2 century ago than at preſent. But, even now, there are more people who will 
feel the truth of it than will own it, even-in England. 


[x] Efpecially the dramatic poet. It is ſaid of Moliere that he uſed to read all his comedies 
to an old female ſervant, and generally found her deciſions confirmed by the public. 


« Shakeſ] pear 


Norris.) POETIC OF ARTS WO TUS. % 
| Anewy this art, and he is almoſt the ofly 3 


6. Ad habe ie, At the appearance of urs ghoſt, in Hamlet; "the H: 
© ſtands an end, whether it covers the brain of ineredulity or ſupet 


tion: M. Voltaire was much in the wrong to appeal 46 this — 


Which makes both tim and his apparition of Ninus ridiculous"? The 
ghoſt of 'Shakeſpear really comes from the other world, at leaſt it up- , 
pears ſo to our feelings: for it arrives in the ſolemn hour, in the dead 
ſilence of midnight, accompanied by all thoſe gloomy and myſterious 
« acceflory ideas with Which bur nufſes haue täuight us to expect the 
appearance of ſpectres; while that of Voltaire's is not fit even to ter- 
rify a child. It is merely an actor who neither ſays or does any thin g 
to perſuade us he is what he pretends to be: on the'eontrary; all the 
« circumſtances with which it appears, deſtroy the illuſion and betray the 
hand of a cold poet who wiſhes indeed to deceive and terrify us, but 
does not know how to go about it. It is in the middle of the day [O], 
in the middle of an aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, and preceded 
« by a peal of thunder, that the ſpirit of Ninus makes its appearance from 
the tomb. From whence did Voltaire learn that apparitions were ſo 
© bold ? What old woman could not have told him that apparitions 
* were afraid of the light of the . and were not fond of e cs . 
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(o] Shakeſpear knew the co 
ror by natural as well as ſupernatural agents. | £11 7 q > 


© The ſun is in the heaven; and the proud day, 
© Attended with the pleaſures of the world, = 

© Is all too wanton and too full of gawds 

© To give me audience :—if the midnight bell 

© Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 


Sound one unto the drowzy race of night: 14 75 
If this ſame were a church-yard where we ſtand,'— - . - ; + K.Jonn, 


© aſſemblies ? 


uence of adapting his Neendf/ to his action, in _—_ ter- 
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aſſemblies? Voltaire was undoubtedly acquainted with all this 3 but 
*' he was too cautious, too delicate, to make uſe of ſuch triſling cir- 
© cumſtances.. He was defirous indeed of ſhewing us a ghoſt, but | 

was determined it ſnhould be one of French extraction dedent, and 
noble. This decency ſpoiled; the whole. A ſpectre, who takes liber- 
* ties contrary to all cuſtom, law, and eſtabliſhed order of ghoſts, does 
not ſeem to me a genuine ſpectre; and in this cafe,” every 1 1 
7 0008 n the illuſion tends to NES it. 

4 If Voltaire had ed with care, he EY have gl the incon- 
* veniency, which on another account muſt attend the bringing a phan- 
tom before ſo many people. On its appearance, all the perſons of the 
< .aflembly ' (that is to ſay, all the actors who were repreſenting the 
*. council of the queen and the ſtates). ought to ſhew in their counte- 
© nances all the terror that the ſituation required ; each ought even to 
« ſhew.it differently from the reſt to avoid the cold uniformity of a ballet. 
Ho could ſuch a troop of ſtupid aſſiſtants be trained to this exerciſc? 
And when it had ſucceeded as well as poſſible, would not this variety 


of expreſſion of the ſame ſentiment have divided the attention of the 


ſpectators, and neceſſarily have drawn it from the principal characters ? 


_— 


© That theſe may make a ſtrong impreffion on us, it is not only neceflary 


chat we ſhould ſce them, but e e e ſhould ſee no- 
« thing elſe. | 


© In Shakefpear it is "OY with Hamlet that the ghoſt e In 
the ſcene where the mother is preſent, the ſpectre i is neither ſeen or 
heard by her. All our attention then is fixed on him alone; and the 
* more we diſcover in him the ſigns of a ſoul diſtracted by terror and 
, ſurprize, the more cauſe we have to think the apparition which occa- 


ſions 
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« fions ſuch agitations, as real as he ſeems to believe it. The In] ghoſt 
operates more on us through him, than itſelf. The impreſſion that it 
makes on him paſſes into our minds, and the effect is too ſenſible and 
too ſtrong for us to doubt of an extraordinary cauſe. Of this ſecret, 
„Voltaire knew little. It is preciſely becauſe his ſpectre tries to 
c terrify many people, that it produces little terror in any one. Semi- 
, ramis cries out once only, © O, heaven, I die l: and; the other aſſiſt- 
* ants are very little more affected by the ſhade of Ninus, than they 
* would be by the unexpected * of a friend, n they be- 
* heved to be at a diſtance. 


if 1 8 alſo ehe difference between the French and Eoglith 
« ſpecre. The firſt is only a poetical machine ſolely employed to [I] 
*. unravel the plot; we take no intereſt in him. On the contrary, the 


I Fielding makes Parti ge account for his fear in the ſame manner. Not that it was 
che ghoſt that ſurprized me neither: for I ſhould have known that to have been only a man 
© in a ſtrange dreſs: but when I faw the little man ſo frightened himſelf it was that which took 
* hold of me.” Tom Jones, Bogk xv3. Chap. v. 


{1} This intention however is expreſaly difavowed by Voltaire; ood what is rather ſurpriz- 
ing, in a . in which he quotes, with approbation, the celehrated rule of Horace, 


Nec deus interſit niſi a vindice nodus.? 


© I would have (he ſays) theſe bold attempts never employed, except when they ſerve at the 
* fame time to add to the intrigue and the terror of the piece; and I would wiſh by all means 
that the interyention of theſe, ſupernatural beings, ſhould not appear abſolutely neceſſary. I 
© will explain myſelf: if the plot of a tragic poem is ſo involved in difficulty, that the poet can 
8 only free himſelf from the embarraſſment by the aid of a prodigy, the ſpectator will perceive 


© the diſtreſs of the author nd the * of the reſource.? DissxR TAT oN oN Tzacrny 
PREFIXED TO SEMIRAMIS. 


other 
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other is really an efficient perſon of the drama, in whoſe fate we are 
| 3 he excites £6” ee * but 1 — 2 e 


2 


f a4 15 A Ho E RY Slaps 


This pee ariſen from 1 different e Shale 
two authors have conſidered the general notion of apparitions. Vol- 
* taire has regarded the appearance of a dead perſon as a miracle, and 
Shakeſpear as a natural event. Which of the two thought moſt as a 
© philoſopher is a queſtion that we have nothing at all to do with; but 
che Engliſhman thought moſt a as a Poet. * Fart J. 
page 39, et ſeq. | 


After all, though there is great truth in much that is here advanced, I 
do not think an Engliſh audience would now endure a ghoſt from a 
modern hand, however well executed. That we have till belief in ap- 
paritions ſufficient for dramatic effect, is obvious from the reception of 
Shakeſpear's Ghoſts. But we require that the poet ſhould have rather 
a a ſtronger credulity. This is illuſtrated by the compariſon between the 
faith of Shakeſpear and Voltaire in the concluding paragraph of the 
quotation. Every modern poet muſt be in the predicament of the 
latter. There is very nearly the fame diſtinction between the machinery 
of Homer [K] and Virgil. He. 8 ä 


An inſtance perhaps of the marvellous puſhed too far, may be drawn 
from Dryden's Cidipus. I have read ſomewhere, that on the revival of 
that tragedy, the audience were diſguſted with the variety of prodigies, 
and the ghoſt of Laius with his numerous attendants. Brumoy, (Vol. 
I. page 393) ſpeaking of Seneca's CEdipus, ſays, * Creon makes a more 


[x] See note 1, chap. xxiv. 
| | than 
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than infernal deſeription- of the ptodigies he had ſeen,” Aud Dryden 
in the preface to his tragedy, prides himſelf for bringing that before the 
audience Which Seneca had only deſcribed. Perhaps he choſe here to 
enter the liſts with Shakeſpear. It would have been-more conducive to 
his reputation, if he had recollected his own words in the prologue to his 
Tempeſt, where he tried to imitate and add. to the machinery of a plays 
which was in every teſpect inimitable. 1 


But Shakeſpear s magic could not copied be; * 
« Within that circle none durſt walk but he.” nf 215 


p "AP * 3 2 
L538 1 


We hin lately ſeen an attempt of the fame kind 1'by a perſon of the 
higheſt eminence in a fiſter art, whoſe recent loſs is juſtly an object of 


national concern. I mean the fiend at the head of the dying Cardinal 
in the celebrated picture of Sir n Geer in che 1 


gallery. 


NOTE IL 


IT: NOT BEING ALLOWABLE 10 ALTER ESSENTIALLY STORIES 
THAT HAVE BEEN GENERALLY RECEIVED, BUT, FOR EXAMPLE, 


CLYTEMNESTRA MUST BE KILLED BY ORESTES, AND ERIPHYLE | 


BV ALCMAON; IT IS THE DUTY OF THE POET TO FIND OUT 


SUCH TRADITIONAL STORIES, AND EMPLOY THEM SKILFULLY. 


TO explain clearly my notion of the ſpirit of this precept, it will be : 


neceſſary to give ſome degree of paraphraſe. The critic has decided on 


what 2 and between what fig the force of the paſſions of 


-*% ©» 


= 0 | allowable 


— 
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allowable for the poet to alter the eſſential circumſtances of known ſtories, 
he ought. to ſeek out for ſuch hiſtorical events as furniſh thoſe tragical 
incidents ; and having found them, to employ and arrange the circum=- 
| ſtances in ſuch a manner, as to give them the greateſt force on n the feel- 
inge of the audience. ap 


3 There are chow opinions on the meaning of the phraſe in the original, 

Au ho ds euvpiouei der. xa 1015 weepededopeevois Xena ba . The moſt ge- 
neral is, that it directs the poet to invent new fables himſelf, like the [L] 
Anthos of Agathon, and arrange the circumſtances of traditional tories 
properly ; ; another is, that the poet ſhould find out new hiſtorical ſubjects; ; 
and the third, that he ſhould find out new ſtories, making a proper uſe 
of fables already received, which is that adopted by Dacier, but ſeems 
to me wrong as to the laſt part of the ſentence. 


In my former edition I had followed the firſt interpretation. But the 
[M] arguments of Mr. Twining, to which I refer the critical reader, 
are ſo convincing in favor of the ſecond, though he has admitted the 
firſt into the text of his tranſlation, that I have followed him without 
heſitation. This argument ſeems confirmed alſo by what Ariſtotle ſays 
in the laſt chapter, and repeats again in this, of the ſcarcity of proper 
dramatic ſubjects. On which account, it may juſtly be conſidered as the 
duty of the poet to ſeek diligently for fables which afford ſuch incidents. 
I cannot however agree with Mr. Twining, in thinking that EVpLoRew is 
obviouſly oppoſed to v mepudedopuevos n If that were the caſe, I 
ſhould be Kill inclined to adhere to the firſt tranſlation ; but. I think it 


(41 See Chap, Ix. 8 [1M] See his note eiv. 


cannot 
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cannot be juſtified without altering the conjunction xa}, which, th king 
in the ſenſe of the whole paſſage, ſeems to connect and not dittinguim 
the [u] finding of the fable, and the em ployment wk its <circurnſtatices 


1965101222088 
when found. 


Among all the editors and commentators who have written on Shakeſ- 
pear's Hamlet, and who have traced its ſource in an old novel, founded 
on an event recorded by Saxo Grammaticus, I am ſurprized that no one 
has noticed the ſtriking reſemblance between Hamlet and Oreſtes. But 
though this has not been remarked by his countrymen, it has not eſcaped 
the obſervation of a French critic. It appears from a letter of the Abbe 
Le Blanc, to the French dramatic poet Crebillon [o], that the Abbé 
Prevot has written a compariſon between the tragedies of Electra and 
Hamlet, in which he commends the Engliſh poet becauſe wiſer than 
, Sophocles, he forbids young Hamlet, by the apparition of the ghoſt, 
to attempt any thing againſt his mother's life” And Le Blanc him- 
ſelf was ſo much ſtruck with the reſemblance as to ſay, he is * inclined to 
© think the likeneſs between the tragedy of Hamlet, and the Greek one 
of Electra, is not the mere effect of chance, but that we may eaſily 
diſcover the perſon of Oreſtes in Hamlet, which Shakeſpear has ac- 


[n] The Engliſh tranſlators of Ariſtotle and other Greek writers, have frequently 1 15 
drawn into error by the Latin word for tv. INVENIO. of which the Engliſh word, Ix- 
VENT, though its derivative, is by no means the proper tranſlation, Tow ſignifies to invent 
in the ſenſe which is here ſuppoſed, and is univerſally uſed for it in this work, and its proper 
Latin tranſlation is FIN o. But though Ariſtotle's precepts here, as well as the examples with 


which he illuſtrates them are drawn from received fables, they apply equally to thoſe which are 
che pure invention of the poet. 


Lo] See Letters on the Engliſh and French Nations, Let. LIx. 


Oo 2 * commodated 
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* commodated to his own manner of writing. There certainly are 
more circumſtances of co-incidence between the ſtories of Hamlet and 
Oreſtes, than can well be reſolved into accident. As the monarch being 
killed by a brother in one, a couſin german in the other, who poſſeſſes 
his wife and uſurps his throne ; the ſon robbed of his right, his life 
treacherouſly attempted, and himſelf urged to vengeance by ſupernatural 
means ; the friendſhip of Hamlet for Horatio, and Oreſtes for Pylades, 
both of whom by the way are cyphers in the action, and even the madneſs 
of Hamlet when joined with the other circumſtances. And here I muſt 
remark, that the advantage of Shakeſpear over Sophocles, allowed by 
| the French critic, aroſe from the former not being fettered by this pre- 
cept of Ariſtotle ; and being at liberty to free his chief character from 
the horrid crime of matricide, without alterin gan eſſential incident of a 
_ well-known hiſtorx. 


. NOTE m. | 


1 WILL EXPLAIN MORE CLEARLY WHAT I MEAN BY SKILFULLY. 


THOUGH Ariſtotle is here laying down rules for giving the beſt ar- 
rangement to thoſe leading circumſtances in received or traditional ſtories, 
which the poet is not allowed to alter, it is obſervable, that of all the 
examples he gives, the ſtory of Alemæon and Eriphyle is the only one 
in which the manner of the event, as well as the event itſelf, is not ac- 
cording to received opinion. Medea is always ſuppoſed to deſtroy her 
children knowingly, and the inceſt and parricide of CEdipus to be invo- 
luntary, and ſo of the reſt. 


NOTE 
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AND. THERE 18 NO OTHER METHOD EXCEPT THESE,, FOR. A PER= 
SON MUST EITHER ALT, OR Nx; ACT, AND MUST EITHER, ENOWs 
OR BE IGNORANT OF, THE CONSEQUENCES. OF THE ACTION, Rar: 


OF theſe methods, according to the 8 Ariſtotle . = as 
delivered in this chapter, the following is the order in point of merit, | 


beginning KING his uſual cuſtom with the loweſt W 2 8 


hn 
* : . 


Firſt, for P COP to wakttala 9 atrocious crime, eee - 
acquainted with its conſequence and the relation which the object of it 


bears to him, and to deſiſt from the perpetration of it from a change of 


ſentiment. The example Ariſtotle brings of this is the intention of 


Hæmon to kill his father i in the Antigone of Sophocles. The Love Tri- 
umphant of Dryden furniſhes a modern inſtance. . The cataſtrophe. of 
As You Like It, depends on the uſurper changing his purpoſe. Sa 


Secondly, for a character in the fame predicament to execute the 
purpoſe. Medea is the example of Ariſtotle. W may produce Othello 
and Macbeth, 


Thirdly, for a character to perform ſome terrible action ignorant of 
the conſequence, and the relation of the object, and to make the diſco- 
very after wards; of this QEdipus and the Orphan are examples. 


TAI at * wy 
2 _ * 
rr = . —— «* — P 
q * — = * 
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Fourtliy for a character, in the ſame circumſtance 34 the laſt, to 
diſcover the conſequence and the relation before the purpoſe i is exe 
cuted. Of this Merope will ſerve both for an ancient and modern exam- 


ple. Dryden' 8 e of Granada furniſhes another. 


Diſcovery of perſons 1s not ſo often the hinge = which the modern 
drama turns, as diſcovery of innocence or other circumſtances. In 
which caſe the firſt and laſt ſpecies will be often blended. [p] Othello 
will be removed from the ſecond to the third claſs, which will alſo 


—_— Zara INI. 


Having ſtated theſe different forms, it remains to examine how far Ariſtotle 
appears right as to the reſpective rank in which he claſſes them accord- 
ing to their comparative excellence, and particularly to enquire how far 
he is juſtified in the ſevere ſentence he paſſes on the firſt; and how the 
preference he appears to give the laſt can be reconciled with the opinion 
he delivers as to tragedy, in the precedin g chapter. In doing this, I 
ſhall endeavour as much as I am able, to keep the obſervations on the 
reſpective forms ſeparate. Though from the neceſſity of comparing them 
with each other, it will be impoſſible ſometimes to avoid blending them. 


In regard to the firſt arrangement; its only difference from the ſecond 
ariſes from the want of the pathos, the actual ſuffering of ſome perſon, 


[>] For want of a circumſtance of this ſort the fable of Medea is infinitely more ſhocking, 
and leſs intereſting than that of Othello. The diſcovery of Iago's villainy, and Deſdemona's 
innocence, are affecting in the higheſt degree. 


I When the firſt and ſecond ſpecies have no POOR whatever, they will of courſe re- 
main as. claſſed by Ariſtotle. : 
which 
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which Ariſtotle thinks ſo neceſſary for tragedy ; and the deciſion of 
Ariſtotle in this place, makes his preference of ſuch tragedies as Merope 
ſtill | more wonderful ; ſince this mode has exactly the ſame difference 
from the ſecond that the fourth has from the third; for the improba- 


bility of the change of ſentiment, on which ſomething might be ſaid, is 


not what Ariſtotle cenſures, but the want of [R] effect, becauſe no 1 
ſon ſuffers. 


In the tragedy of Macbeth, the firſt and 8 modes. are mixed. 
Macbeth and his wife are both acquainted with their relation to Duncan, 


by the joint ties of blood, of gratitude, of allegiance, and of hoſpitality. 


The former executes the act, while Lady Macbeth on the point of doing 
it deſiſts, becauſe as ſhe ſays, he *© reſembled her father as he ſlept.” 
This ſtroke has been frequently admired, as marking the natural ten- 


derneſs and ſympathy of the female ſex in action, even when capable of 


_ urging another to the moſt atrocious deeds of cruelty. 


[s] Metaſtaſio approves this firſt arrangement as giving the ſtrongeſt 
powers of marking and concluding the ſtruggle between the various 


contending ſuggeſtions of love, of reaſon, of manners, and of deſpair, by 


an act of ſuicide ; and he draws his example from the ſame ſource with 
Ariſtotle, the Antigone of Sophocles. If Hæmon, worked up to the 


higheſt degree of frenzy, by the ſtruggle between conjugal love: and 


[Rx] Ov rpayines, arabic yags 


DLs] EsTRATTO DELLA PotTICA, page 272, The reader who wiſhes to compare this 
with Metaſtaſio, will obſerve, that he enumerates the forms according to Geir . while 1 
have followed the order of Ariſtotle. 


i 
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parental cruelty, on the point [TJ of plunging his ſword into the boſom 
of his father, had turned it againſt his own; he obſerves, and juſtly, 


that in ſuch an arrangement the paſſions of pity and terror would be 
ſtrongly excited, and the indiſpenſable [v] Ariſtotelian pathos, the per- 


turbation arifing from the fight of wounds, and death; ſtill preſerved. 
But this production of pity and terror, arifing from a ſtruggle between 
remorſe and paſſion as to the commiſſion of an atrocious crime, and ter- 


minating in the reſolution of committing it, whether ſuch reſolution is 
actually carried into execution or not, is branded by Ariſtotle! wich the 


. of (x] n 


Corneille is of 2 Gfferent opinion from Arittotle as to this. He allows 
indeed the theatrical effect which attends the diſcovery incident to the 
third and fourth modes, and eſpecially the fourth, to be particularly 
ſtriking ; and that the incident in Merope (of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
at large preſently) is the moſt affecting that can be imagined; 'But he 
adds, all this beauty is confined to the ſingle moment of the diſcovery; 
© that is to ſay, the end of the drama [Y]; throughout the whole courſe 
of which the principal character remains in the ſame ſituation of 


[r] I do not recollect ſuch an incident in any regular modern drama; but thete is ſome- 
thing like it in an anomalous dramatic poem of Lord Lanſdowne” s, called the Britiſh Enchaniters, 
where Conſtantius in deſpair, catches his favored rival by the throat, and is on the pou of 
ſtabbing him, till recollecting the diſtreſs it will bring on his miſtreſs, he exclaims, 


© But for Oriana's ſake tis better here,” 
and inftantly kills himſelf. 
lo] © Patos Ariſtotelico. 
[x] propor 


[r] Which by the way is not the caſe in the modern tragedies of Merope. ; 
_ * wiſhing 
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« wiſhing to kill a perſon neither connected by friendſhip or conſan- 
guinity. A ſi tuation not tragical, according to Ariſtotle himſelf.” From 


vhence the poet can find no opportunity of agitating the paſſions. But 
on the contrary in the other caſe, (that of Medea) where an atrocious 
< deed is knowingly purpoſed and executed; the continual agitation of 
< the principal character always fluctuating between love and rage, be- 
< tween the deſire of ven geance and the horror of the deed, will not be 
< confined to the cataſtrophe but will pervade the whole tragedy. Since 
the cauſes which lead by degrees to the conception of ſo horrid a de- 
* ſign, the repugnancy of natural affection, the paſſions of rage and 
tenderneſs that muſt alternately prevail, . will furniſh the poet with 
ample materials for ſhewing his principal character in ſituations always 


new, always violent, and always perplexing, till the laſt n that 
« finally fixes his reſolution.” 


A 


Aa 


It is impoſſible to avoid ſeeing the truth and juſtice of theſe remarks. 
Why then ſhould Ariſtotle call this arrangement diſguſtful ? Perhaps 
we may trace the cauſe in the nature of the ancient theatre, which, rather 
calculated to repreſent [z] action than paſſion, was ill qualified for the 
exhibition of this ſtruggle between thoſe contending ſenſations, which 
could not, in caſes of extreme guilt eſpecially, be opened at large in the 
preſence of a chorus [A]. and therefore the criminal intent appears to the 


audience in all its horrors, without any alleviating circumſtance. 


[2] See Note vn, Chap. XIII. 


[4] In the Medes of Euripides, the chorus argue firongly with her on her unnatural de- 
ſign. The ſtruggle in her own boſom is drawn i in much fainter colors; and her fixed reſolu- 
tion in ſo horrid a deſign is well calculated to excite the diſguſt mentioned by Ariſtotle. - 
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290 
In this point, that is in the continuation of the intereſt ariſing from 
contending and contradictory paſſions, the firſt and ſecond modes exactly 
agree. It remains to examine the cataſtrophe in which they differ. The 
prevention of the perpetration of a horrid crime by ſuicide, as propoſed by 
Metaſtaſio B], would certainly have a good theatrical effect, but it does not 
exactly come under the cenſure that Ariſtotle gives to the cataſtrophe oc- 
caſioned by the change of mind only, without any poſitive action, and 
therefore is not an anſwer to it. When in the courſe of the ſtruggle, 

eaſon alone preponderates againſt paſſion, and the character deſiſts from 
acting, merely from reflection, the conflict will either not appear to be 
carried to the higheſt pitch, or the change of purpoſe will ſeem to want 
a ſufficient cauſe [c]; for if it happens from any extraneous cauſe what- 
ever, apparently adequate to work ſuch a change, it will have all the effect 
of a diſcovery, and Ie" be changed from the firſt __ the fourth. 


1 Racine bas managed this matter in a very te hey dsds in his tragedy of the 
Thebaide. Creon and his ſon are rivals for the affections of Antigone. Hæmon is killed in 
trying to ſeparate Eteocles and Polynices, who, as is well known, fell each by the other's ſword 
in ſingle combat; and Creon finding his rivals, both in love and ambition, removed by the | 
death of his ſon and his kinſmen, offers his hand and his throne to Antigone, who choſe rather 
to ſacrifice her life to the memory of her lover and her brothers. On which Creon, after hav- 
ing called on heaven to deſtroy him with a thunder bolt, faints away in the arms of his guards; 
reminding us a little of Kitty's ſpeech in THE WHAT D'xRE CALL Ir. | 

Lead me to bed and there I'll moan and weep, 
© And cloſe theſe weary eyes in death——or ſleep. 


[e] It muſt be acknowledged that the ſtory of Coriolanus, which is certainly a very good 
one for a tragedy, depends on a change of reſolution ; and the fame may be faid of | Dryden's 
Love Triumphant, on the cataſtrophe of which he prided himſelf, and which is really a good 
one. But in both theſe caſes, the change of reſolution. is occaſioned by concluſive reaſoning 
and earneſt reſolution ; the combat is violent, and the victory gradual, | 


« A French 
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* A French poet, M. de Longe Pierre, has choſen to give this 
arrangement to the ſtory of Medea, whom he has repreſented on the 
very point of murdering her infants ; but at the inſtant ſhe is going 
< to. ſacrifice them to her vengeance, her tenderneſs revives, the; dagger 
falls from her hands, ſhe is not able to perpetrate, the crime ſhe 


had meditated, which occaſioned a ſurpriſe as lively as it was unex- 


< pected,” I have quoted this from the work of an anonymous French 
writer, entitled PRIxcIrEs pour TA LECTURE DES PohrzEs. If the 
French poet has taken this liberty with the fable of Medea, and trans- 
ferred it from the ſecond ſpecies ta the firſt, an eminent writer of our own 
has choſen to give the fable of CEdipus, or at lealt the. moſt diſguſting, 


if not the moſt tragic part of it, with heightened circumſtances and 


another name, the form of an intentional perpetration. I mean the 
printed, though unpubliſhed tragedy, of the MysTERIous MoTHER. 
If as Ariſtotle, and after him Horace aſſert, the poet to affect others 
muſt put himſelf into the ſituation of his. cha racter, one would wonder 
how ſuch a work could be [D] the production of the elegant and humane 
author to whom it is aſeribed. 1 cannot however here avoid the men- 
tion of one of the fineſt poſlible dramatic effects that it contains ; which 


though a natural event, has all the force and the appearance of a ma- 


[o] One of the reaſons given by Plato in his Republic, 1. 111. for baniſhing the poets 
from bis commonwealth is, becauſe from putting themſelves often, j in the ſituations of vicious 
men, whoſe ſentiments they want to expreſs, they will in time be apt to acquire thoſe man- 
ners which they are ſo often in the habit of imitating. I believe this obſervation is more in- 
genious than true. Nothing is more common than to ſee the poetical and natural character 
of the ſame perſon perfectly at variance with each other. The gloomy genius of Voung' 8 
mulſe was not confined to his Night Thoughts, it is ſtrongly to be traced through all his tra- 

| gedies ; and yet he is ſaid to have been a very chearful man, and to have actually been the 

firſt to ſet on foot an allembly at Welwyn, in n where he reſided, | 


EÞ2 | chine, 


— 
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chine. 1 mean when the prieſt is opening to his colleague his horrid 
ſcheme, and his determination to perſiſt in it, the ſudden interruption by 
2 voice from within crying, © Forbear !'. which ſtrikes even ſuch a cha- 
racter with horror, till the repetition of it ſhews both him and the ſpec. 
tators, may it 1s only _ firſt word of a choral _ ſun 81 — the 
ſcenes. _ 


As the firſt and ſecond modes are exactly alike in the courſe of the 
fable, fo are the third and fourth, and only diſtinguiſhed by the cataſ- 
trophe. The principal obſervations therefore as to the comparative 
merit of theſe forms muſt relate to the cataſtrophe, which will neceſſa- 
rily involve 3 in them thoſe crap in which — _ 


The firſt thing that Aries ut here is the ſeeming contradiction in the: 
opinion of the critic, who apparently gives the preference, and that in 
a very ſtrong expreſſion, to that cataſtrophe which ſeems only to differ 
from the other in terminating in happineſs inſtead of diſtreſs. His. 
opinion on that point has not only been decidedly given in the preceding 
chapter, but even in this ; for he does not blame the cataſtrophe in the 
firſt form becauſe it is brou ght about by improbable means, but becauſe 
| It is not IS. 


Many have been the labors of critics, and tranſlators, to clear up this 
point, and reconcile the oppoſite doctrines. But I own I think none 
of them ſatisfactory. Some of theſe I ſhall ſtate which appear the moſt 
plaufible, at the ſame time mentioning my own objections to them. 
But while I confeſs this general diflatisfaCtion, as to all that the ſearches 
of others, or my own reaſon can ſuggeſt on this ſubject, my. opinion 18 


inclined to that of M. Leſſing, though J do not entirely ſubſcribe to 
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his ſolution of the difficulty. That ingenious and candid critic, after 
mentioning a fellow-countryman, Mr. Curtius, who declares it to be his 
idea that Ariſtotle has'not treated this article with his uſual exactneſs, 
proceeds thus: I own this does not appear probable to me. A 
« writer like Ariſtotle is ſcarcely liable to ſuch flagrant contradiction; 
* when therefore I find the appearance of it in the works of ſuch a man, 
I diſtruſt my own judgment rather than his. I redouble my attention; 
I read the paſſage ten times; and I am not able to perſuade myſelf he 

can have contradicted what he has formerly aſſerted till after I have 
examined, through all the combination of his ſyſtem, how and on what 
account he could be drawn into that contradiction; and if 1 do not 
find any thing that gave riſe to it, and which muſt; in fome meaſure 
have rendered it inevitable, I am convinced it is only apparent, for 
* otherwiſe it muſt have occurred to Ariſtotle, who had ſo often exa- 
* mined his matter with more attention than I can poſſibly have done, 
* who enter newly on the ſubject and chuſe him for my guide ſz]. 
Juſt as this reaſoning is in general, it is not however abſolutely conclu- 
five, and eſpecially the laſt ſentence... Though a man muſt know his 
own meaning better than another, it does not follow that he ſhall have 
formed a regular chain of cauſes and conſequences in a [F] haſty ſketch, 


which I conceive this piece to be, and not a finiſhed work. Or even if 


it was, who has ever yet formed a compoſition in which it is impoſſible 
for criticiſm to find a fingle inaccuracy? On this ground we may ſup- 
poſe, (I hazard it merely as a conjecture, ) that the philoſopher who has 
mentioned the [G] intent to kill as equivalent to the actual execution of 
that intent, in examining the ſubject farther, and being inquiſitive after 


del Dramaturge, Part 1. page 1. del be probe 
[6] H &roxrtivn # ‘n. | 


truth, 
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truth, and not ſupporting an hypotheſis, without conſidering exactly 
What he had ſaid before, might be led to remark; that if the tragic 
effect was carried to the, greateſt height, and the diſtreſsful cataſtrophe 
ſeemed inevitable, it was better to avoid the commiſſion of a deed, too 
[x] ſhocking for repreſentation, even through ignorance of the relation, 
though the conſequence ſhquld be, a cataſtrophe accompanied by a 
change from miſery to happineſs. This in fact, had the treatiſe been 
compleat, might have been ſo explained as to have been no contradic- 
tion to his former decifion ; for it by no means follows that what is. in 
general preferable muſt abſolutely and invariably be lo in every calc, 11 
under all poſſible circumſtances [1 þ 


M. Batteux tries to vindicate Ariſtotle on the ſuppoſition that he does 
not mean the beſt manner in general, but the beſt of theſe four-modes ; 
forgetting that he has ſaid there are no other modes except theſe four, 
and that he is pointing out the beſt way of conducting properly a tragic 
fable. "0 | 


Dacier takes up partly the fame idea, that Ariſtotle is not ſpeaking 
of fable in "_ but only giving directions how to manage atrocious 


[1] 21 rd aun, 


Ii] See Mr. Twining s note 106, who defends Ariſtotle 2 on this principle, ſuppoſing 
him to ſay, When the circumſtances of the traditional ſtory from which the poet takes his 
c plot, are ſuch as leave him only the alternative either of diſguſting and ſhocking the ſpec- 
< tator, or of gratifying his wiſhes, the latter is clearly to be preferred, and the 9727 gigas, 
© to which I aſſigned the ſecond place, will in that particular caſe deſerve the firſt,” But is 
not this idea both of Mr. Twining and myſelf rather a juſtification of Ariſtotle's ſuppoſed 
opinion in this place than a reconciliation of it with his former deciſion, ſince he is certainly 
ſpeaking of the general conſtruction of tragic fable, and not of particular exceptions ? 


actions 
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actions properly, without changing the eſſential part of the fable. 
When, for inſtance, the murder of Clytemneſtra by Oreſtes is fixed on 
for the ſubject of a tragedy, we ſhould examine which arrangement 
would ſuit it beſt. The firſt will not ſuit it as being too atrocious and 
eſſentially altering the ſtory ; the ſecond, (which is the real fact by the 
way, and which the three [x] Greek tragic poets that remain to us have 
adopted) will be too horrible; the fourth would entirely deſtroy the re- 
ceived fable; therefore the third only remains. But would not the fable 
be equally deſtroyed by this; and is it not an effential part of the ſtory 
that Oreſtes does not kill his mother by accident, but to revenge his 
father's death? It is true ſuch an alteration is faid to be made in the 
tragedy of Eriphyle, but as we have no circumſtantial account of that 
ſtory, or do not know with what variation it may have been related, or 
have any remains of the tragedy, we can only ſay that it does not ſeem 
to fall exactly under the ſame predicament with the ſtory of Oreſtes and 
Clytemneſtra, which is recorded by Homer [L] as well as the three 
principal ornaments of the Grecian tragic drama. It would however 
have been on this account a much better —_ for Dacier to have 
choſen. | nd Ai = br 


M. Leſſing, immediately after the paſſage I have quoted from him; 
undertakes the defence of Ariſtotle on another ground. He argues that 
the affecting part of the tragedy ariſing from peripetia and diſcovery are 
diſtinct things from the cataſtrophe; and that they often happen prior 
to it: as, for inſtance, in the fourth act of the CEdipus : as alſo in the 
Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, and the very tragedy he is criticiſing, 


[x] In the Choephori of Æſchylus, and the Electra of Euripides and Sophocles. 
[L] Homer does indeed mention Eriphyle, but in a very curſory manger, 


the 


the Merope of Voltaire and Maffei. M. Leſſing then adds, That it 
« is eaſy to ſhew in the ſubject of Merope itſelf, how perfectly it is 
« poſſible in the fame fable to combine the moſt tragical [M] peripetia. 
« with the moſt tragical pathos. We find indeed the laſt, but what 
* hinders us alſo. from having the firſt ? Suppoſe, for example, | after 
having diſcovered, her ſon before ſhe killed him, ſhe had oocaſioned 
< afterwards either his death, or her own, by her zeal to protect him 
againſt Polyphontes. Why might not this piece terminate as well by 
the death of the mother as of the tyrant? Why might not the poet 
be permitted to carry our pity for a moſt affectionate mother to the 
* higheſt degree, and then make her periſh through that very affection, 
or to cauſe the ſon to fall by the artiſice of the tyrant after having 
eſcaped the vengeance of his mother? Would not ſuch a Merope unite 
* in effect the two properties of the beſt form of tragedy which the 
critics have found fo contradictory? As to the former part of the 
queſtion the anſwer is obvious. That the diſcovery of the ſon in Me- 


* 


* 


rope, and the brother in Iphigenia in Tauris comprehends peripetia as well 
as pathos there cannot be a doubt. And a poet may, if he pleaſes, intro- 
duce two or ten peripetias in the courſe of his drama, alternately counteract- 
ing the effect of each other. But that after giving a very ſtrong and pathetic 
peripetia tending to happineſs, the addition of a diſtreſsful cataſtrophe 
would unite two beauties ſuppoſed to be incompatible, i is ſo far from the 
caſe that it muſt deſtroy. the effect of both. It is indeed an arrange- 


Lu] It is a bold ſtep to render #p#71505, by moſt tragical. In the uſe of this word, as in 
many others, the figurative ſenſe is more familiar than the direct one; moſt tragical is not 
ſynonymous with beſt fitted for tragedy. Were I to ſay the pathos of Merope is more 
according to the proper rule of tragedy than Adipus, but the cataſtrophe is not ſo tragical, I 
think the diſtin meaning of each would be clearly pea however i improper. it _ 


be to oppoſe them to each other in the ſame ſentenee. 
| ment 
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ment of fable that I believe no poet has ever yet attempted, and 3 
I believe, if it were — no audience would endure. l 


h a to hi teeth for Marys, (obe if Euripides 
had choſen it for his Creſphontes would have been directly in oppoſition 
to the rule of Ariſtotle, as to deviating from received fables,) it is 
exactly that of Douglas, who abſolutely periſhes from his mother's too 
earneſt anxiety-for his preſervation; but there is no previous happy peri- 
petia. Lady Randolph's finding a ſon ſhe imagined had periſhed when an 
infant by accident is nothing like the circumſtance in Merope. As for 
the diſcovery and peripetia in v] the ¶Qdipus ſo long before the cataſ- 
trophe, it has all the weight that an error in a great writer ought to 
have in juftifying fucceeding poets for copying his blemiſhes; if they are 

not able to imitate his excellencies. It muſt be remembered [o] alſo 
that Ariſtotle recommends that ſpecies of tragedy where the peripetia 
and diſcovery are united, and that he expreſsly ſays the diſcovery: is a 
tranſition from ignorance to knowledge, producing either friendſhip or 
hatred, in the characters as they are deſigned for happineſs or miſery ; 
that is, in other words, occaſioning the cataſtrophe. In the Iphigenia 
in Tauris indeed, the diffieulty and diſtreſs continue after the diſtovery 
as they do in the modern tragedies of Merope. Of the Helle we know- 
nothing. But I cannot be perſuaded that the ſcene in Merope of Euri- 
pides, the effe& of which is ſo highly ſpoken of, could: be in oy: other: 
place than the catairophs. | 


M. Leſſin g is very ſevere on Voltaire for his miſrepreſentation of 
Ariſtotle in his epiſtle to Maffei, wherein he aſſerts that the philoſopher. 


x] See Note 1. Chap. vi. [0] See Poetic, Chap. xl. 
Qq does 
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XIV. 


© does not ſcruple to call the recognition of Merope and her fon the 


© moſt intereſting moment of the Greek ſcene.” Here Voltaire has un. 
doubtedly been guilty of a miſtake, either wilfully or accidentally, 
Ariſtotle ſays no ſuch thing. But that it was highly intereſting indeed, 


we have the authority of Plutarch, who muſt have heen a better judge 


than any modern can poſſibly be. Behold,” he ſays, © Merope in the 
< tragedy, lifting the axe over her ſon as 1 him the 1 of 


* that ſon, and lying. | 
7" This arm to thee a juſter wound ſhall give.” 


. among; the eudiance, who ſtart up 


through terror and anxicty, leſt ſhe ſhould anticipate the arrival of the | 
old man and ſtrike the youth [y]. Such was exactly what I felt the 
firſt time I faw the repreſentation of King Lear, the alteration of which 


I had never xr previouſly wed. 


Why Maffei and Gy who were at liberty to have acted as 


they 


_ pleaſed in this reſpect, choſe to inſert this intereſting ſcene in the middle 


of the piece rather than in the cataſtrophe, I cannot determine. 


could not be from any difficulty in arranging the mode. It appears 
Plutarch that Merope is going to deſtroy her ſon with an axe, and 


It 


from 
with 


an axe of ſacrifice Voltaire makes the tyrant fall at the altar; the two 
events therefore of the diſcovery of the young man and the death of 
Polyphontes, might have happened almoſt at the ſame moment. Perhaps 


the choice of the plan they adopted was influenced by a deſire of 1 


imi- 


tating the arrangement of Ariſtotle's other example, the Iphigenia in 


Tauris. But without applying to authority our own feelings will 


Le] Plutarch INzpi Tagreg. 


con- 


vince 
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vince us the effect of the two ſcenes mult be very different in point of 
intereſt. We can never be affected in the ſame manner by a virgin 
prieſteſs, who is in the habit of ſacrificing innocent ſtrangers to Diana, 
TEENY ——_—_ an [ | 


| * we may impute this to another caufe, the difficulty of keeping 
up through five acts, an intereſt in a ſituation ſo little affecting as the 
wiſh to kill a ſuppoſed criminal, neither connected by friendſhip or 
blood. But the poet might have ſupplied this, and made the agitation 
of the ſpectator compenſate for the deficiency of it in the character, by 
informing him of the real connection of Merope and the young man, 
which muſt obviouſly have been the caſe in the Greek tragedy men- 
tioned by Plutarch. It is true when the diſcovery is made at the fame 
time to the ſpectator and the character, the impreſſion on the feelings 
is greatly increaſed; but the effect of ſuch a e is weakened after 
the firſt e La. 14631 


The diftonenp of TY in a Pe of Euripides, imitated; by Mr. 
Whitehead in his. Creufa, ſeems to me in the original, the moſt per- 
fectly affecting and ſurpriſing of any extant, either ancient or modern. 
To uſe the words of the Jeſuit Poree, which I cite from Mr. Maſon's 
Life of Whitehead, prefixed to the third volume of his works. In 
* ſpite of all the faults either real or apparent that may be found in this 
piece, nothing can be conceived more perfectly theatrical: than the 
repreſentation of a mother on the point of killing her unknown ſon, 
* and at the n time of _= unknown by his hands, when at the 


10 See 88 Part 1. p. 5 = Note vi. Chap. xvi. and Note 11. SE 
Q 2 ſame 
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fame time this double project of parricide ſerves to reſtore the ſon to 
his mother and the mother to her ſon. Perfectly agreeing as I do 
with Mr, Maſon in applauding the great {kill of the Engliſn poet in the 
general improvement he has made of this tragedy in his Creuſa, I muſt 
with him wiſh he had not deviated ſo much from Euripides in the cataſ- 
trophe, to which I ſuppoſe he was induced by a deſire to adhere to the 
precept of Ariſtotle laid down in the laſt chapter, and to render more 
tragical that poet whom he had declared the moſt tragical of the Greek 
e writers. J. 5870 | 


55 on lata this paſſage and the context with attention, we may 
poſſibly find at laſt that every attempt to reconcile Ariſtotle with his 
own reaſoning even here, is perfectly impoſſible, ſuppoſing him really 
to give the preference to the laſt arrangement. It will be in vain to 
excuſe ſuch a preference on any partial ground, ſuch as that though it 
might not be the beſt general form, it may become ſo in certain in- 
ſtances, or in ſome particular parts of the drama. Since he declares. it 
not to be ſo when compared with the other forms, on thoſe very prin- 
ciples from which he decides on their merit; and that not in a different 
part of the work but in this identical place. The firſt form he totally 
rejects becauſe diſguſtful from the atrocious deſign, and yet not produc- 
tive of tragic effect as no one ſuffers. Why he gives the preference 
over this to the next he does not mention, but the reaſon is clear, for 


though he cenſures it on account of the diſguſt ariſing from the atroci- 
ouſueſs of the deſign, it has yet the tragic effect he requires. The third 
| ſpecies he tells us in expreſs terms is free from the diſguſt occaſioned by 
a wilful criminal intent, and beſides this will have the intereſt ariſing 
from an unexpected diſcovery, which is an advantage the other two do 
not poſſeſs. But beſides this advantage over the other two it will poſſeſs 

the 
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the tragic effect of the ſecond. The laſt mode will poſſeſs" the radical 
advantage of avoiding the criminal intent, and the adventitious one of 
the unexpected diſcovery. But it will be deficient in the radical advati- 


tage of producing tragic effect from perſonal ſuffering, which he is here 


inſiſting on, and in which the third mode is not deficient; and there- 
fore Ariſtotle cannot give the preference to the fourth mode —_— 
ER the Ms nn on which he 1 is eee then n 8—— 


$3. 2 # 
Re 


But let us go a little back. When Ariſtotle firſt . what he 
means by a ſkilful arrangement of the fable he names only two modes. 


The moſt obvious one, and what was generally practiſed by the older 


writers, was the ſimple perpetration of ſome great crime, not indeed 
through radical depravity but through paſſion, knowing the ſituation of 
the perſons who were the objects of it like the Medea of Euripides. 


To this however has been diſcovered an improvement which will obviate 
any diſguſt ariſing from the intentional crime, by making the character 


ignorant of the connexion of the perſon who is the object of his ven- 
geance with himſelf. He now recollects a third mode beſides, but 
which ſeems to be only ſuggeſted by his mention of the other two, as 
that which he abſolutely condemns appears to be brought to his mind 
by the enumeration of the four only poſſible forms which ariſes from 
the caſual recollection of this. {2813 


If theſe obſervations are right how ſhall we juſtify. the approbation 


that Ariſtotle gives to the laſt mode? But has he given ſuch approba- 
tion? It will be a little ſingular if after the cenſure M. Lefling has 
beſtowed on Voltaire with no niggardly hand, for the hyperbolical eulo- 
| gium he beſtows on this ſcene in Merope, that the pen of the French 
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poet [x], like the random pencil of Apelles, ſhould have at once done 
what ſo much ſkill and pains had been in vain employed to do, and that 
he ſhould have given, though with ſome exaggeration indeed, the true 


meaning of Ariſtotle, which at once folves every difficulty, —— 
mn his theatrical doctrine. | 


Let us confider the force of the * egctrig vg, and its fi tuation here. 
The primary ſenſe of this word, as given by all the lexicographers, as 
confirmed by a thouſand paſſages from ancient writers, and in conformity 
to its derivation, is [s] MosT POWERFUL. Why the commentators and 
tranſlators have univerſally choſen to give it here the general ſenſe of 
BEST I can ſee no cauſe but from its immediately following RD, the 
very reaſon as I ſhould conceive'that would have made againſt that ſenſe 
of the word. For I believe it is very unuſual in compariſon of adjec- 
tives to mention one word in the poſitive, another in the comparative, 
and another in the ſuperlative degree, yet all in the ſame ſenſe. Stephens. 
In his Lexicon, on the word vg, after giving many inftances of its 
ſignifying MosT STRONG. and MOST POWEREUL, adds, that it is: 
* ſometimes more conveniently rendered by BEST, even in ſome of the 
* places that he has cited. The fame thing may certainly be faid of 
MOST STRONG. or MOST POWERFUL, in our own language, or of FOR- 


TISSIMUS or VALIDISSIMUS, or VIRIBUS/PRASTANS, in Latin; but. 
E do not think they could well be conſidered as the proper. ſuperlative. | 
of BETTER or MELIOR. Were I to. ſay ſuch a thing is better than: 

another, but a third has. the ſtrongeſt effect, the een e | 


{z] L imagine Voltaire was no Greek ſcholar. 
[s) I have in this edition of my tranſlation ventured to tranſlate it, having the moſt: 
« powerful effect. 
muſt 
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muſt be taken generally as far as that particular quality goes, and not as 
the ſuperlative of better; though if frength of effect were the OP 
on which the merit of the ſubject depended; it would 9 
it. The fame will hold in Latin. * Melius eſt ignarum fecifſe;facs 
tumque agnoviſſe, fortiſſimum vero, poſtremum. Could there be in : 
this caſe any reaſan for ſuppoſing For TIssIAURI couly ran be con- 
fidered as the — of MELIus? * oo 255 t 


It es I very W for Ariſtotle, after having mentioned the two 
445 he moſt approved as having the proper pathos in the cataſtrophe, | 
incident to tho 
former, the wilful perſeverance in an atrocious crime, knowing it ; 
to be ſo, and poſſeſſing beſides a ſtriking diſcovery, to reflect on the 
inftant that one of the forms he had been condemning poſſeſſed this laſt 
in a more extraordinary manner, as being capable of producing the 
ſtrongeſt dramatic effect poſſible, which is by no means an hyperbolical 
tranſlation of du, ſuppoſing it to be applied in this manner. Surely 
then there is no inconſiſtency. in relating a fact, however it may make 
againſt his own hypotheſis, and that it muſt have been a fact is obvious. 
Ariſtotle in the laſt chapter ſhews the great predilection of an Athe- 
nian audience for the happy cataſtrophe : and Plutarch bears a ſtrong 
teſtimony to the effect of the ſcene between Merope and her ſon; and 
our own feelings will juſtify this. There is alſo another reaſon befides 
the gratification of our feelings why the happy diſcovery and peripetia muſt 
be more ſtriking than the unhappy one. The reverſe of fortune muſt be : 
foreſeen, or at leaſt ſuſpected in the tragedy ending in diſtreſs, or the body 
of the drama muſt be deficient both in incident and intereſt; but the more 


and given the preference to the latter as avoiding a fault 


| the iragedy of the other form is filled with diſtreſs, the n more imminent and 
inevitable 
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inevitable the fatal concluſion appears ; the ſtronger will the agic effect 
be throughout the courſe of the drama, and the force 3 
and diſcovery more violent in proportion as they are unexpected 
ſudden ; and they. cannot be too much ſo if they do not . 


| bounds of probability. I do not recollect any tragedy ending unhappily 


in which the peripetia is not either miſery added to former ſuffering, or 
the accompliſhment of the expectation of it; as in the CEdipus, the Fatal 
Marriage, and Douglas. I have already mentioned the effect of the ſcene 
in Tate's King Lear. Shakeſpear tried to create a peripetia of an oppoſite 
kind, by raiſing our expectation of both Cordelia and Lear's ſafety through 
the interference of the dying Edmund. Perhaps this example may give a 
full explanation of Ariſtotle's uſe of xg&7:595. We will ſuppoſe him 
reaſoning on the alteration of Shakeſpear's Lear with all his prejudice in 


favour of the unhappy cataſtrophe. * I will allow, he might fh, 


that Tate, though an inferior poet, has by a ſmall and probable change 


© introduced a moſt ſtriking and affecting fituation z we are at once 


anxious for the event, and delighted with its accompliſhment; it is 
the ſtrongeſt, the moſt violent ſtroke of theatrical. effect. I know ; L 
do not heſitate to ſay it is the moſt intereſting moment of the Engliſh: 


« ſtage; but it is not tragic; it does not. poſſeſs that pathos, thoſe 


means of exciting pity and terror, which are the proper objects of the 
* tragic drama. We do not expect from tragedy the pleaſure ariſing from 
* ſurprize, and affecting ſituation, which are momentary,, but to have our 

« paſſions excited, and at the ſame time ſoftened by continual and laſting: 


=. impreſſions of terror and diſtreſs ; and every fort of pleaſure is not to: 


be expected from tragedy, but. only that which is progee and peculiar 


+ to itlf.” 


Perhaps. 
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Ir h another place, may think I am defending Ariſtotle's conſiſtene 


the expence of my own. But he will obſerve I am delivering what; L 
think would be * opinions and not mine. 10 ü yorir bg ; H 


fin aud b ibn heard viie 2 + +69 &> ene ein ts aha: _ 
430 1 r al ene the 5 feſt hint of this ſolution to the 
As Cambridge edition 
Tice, Quod maximè valet.” And he has the following note dn 
the paſſage. What, is that the beſt form of action which he mentions 
* laſt; and is the ſtructure of the fable in Creſphontes to be preferretl to 

« (Edipus ?' Can Ariſtotle diſſent ſo much from himſelf? Or rather do 


A cf 


truth? Let them recollect that third form, which he connects with 


.$ 


E 


popular taſte. For ſuch is the force of this word K g&T15'0v, 0 0 XPRTEL 0 u, 


© HAS THE VOGUE. ,. For the. vulgar indeed applaud that ſtructure of 


fable for the cauſes already given. The action of Creſphontes, con- 


(T] See Note viI. Chap. XIII. 


lv] In the ſame volume Mr. Cooke has given a very elegant and claffical Greek verſion of. 
Gray 8 Elegy. I will however take the liberty of pointing out one fault. The firſt line, 
„The Curfew tolls the knell of parting Wy, 
is rendered | 
| Noz Net, 89" ay A νοονε πτ].·' ũ d Kaitlas dd Aud c- αα. 
Now though this extinẽtion of fire is ſaid to have been the etymology of Curfew, it is by no- 
means the conſequence of it now, or is the idea at all intended to be conveyed either by Grays 


or by Milton in the Il Penſeroſo, but merely the found of the evening bell. See Chap. xx. 
Note iy. 


bt 7 _ cerning 


\- Perhaps the reader, who recolledts what I have faid on this ſubject: in 


of the Poetic, Mr. Cooke having rendered 


the interpreters of Ariſtotle diſſent ſo much both from him and from | 


the preceding ones by theſe words #7, dd, as if doubting whether he 
ſhould. mention them at all, as unfit for tragedy though adapted to the 
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« cerning which Plutarch has handed down a pleatine 11 is . 
« of al engic force becuſs i wants he.. 5 


Ihave ventured to give Kger:go a much ſtronger meaning. Indeed 1 
do not recollect ſuch a uſe of the word as Mr. Cooke ſuggeſts ; but if J 
did I ſhould prefer the other, as I think Ariftotle muſt have allowed the 

diſcovery in Creſphontes to be forcible, as well as faſhionable ; neither 
would he, nor does he, treat the opinion of an Athenian audience as the 
ſentiments of the vulgar. Nor can I ſee why an illuſtration of a moral 
effect, in a grave treatiſe by Plutarch, drawn moſt probably from a very 
familiar, and certainly a very natural example, ſhould be conſidered as a 
pleaſant fable only, A 
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i * OTE L 
m FORMING THE MANNERS FOUR THINGS ARE To BE ar- 


TENDED ro. 


9 


THE FIRST AND MOST ESSENTIAL Is, THAT THEY SHOULD 


BE GOOD. 


BEFORE I enter on the particular paſſage which is the more im- 


mediate ſubject of this note, I cannot avoid remarking the ſuperiority of 


the dramatic writer, from which we may draw our examples, to any that 
the author of the Poetic could have recourſe to: In regard to fable, as 


Shakeſpear was ſeldom an original inventor, ſo he was not ſcrupulouſly: 


nice in his choice; and as to his arrangement of thoſe ſubjects which he 
took for the ground-work of his dramas ſo as to produce the beſt tragic- 
effect, his moſt ſanguine admirers muſt allow that he has ſeldom ſtudied. 


it much in the general conduct of the fable, though he has frequently 


done it in particular parts; and wherever he has done it, he is, as in every 
other reſpect, inimitable. 


But in painting manners, he ſtands alone and unrivaled: to uſe the 
words of the author of the eflay on the dramatic character of Sir John 
Falſtaff, + The reader muſt be ſenſible of ſomething in the compoſition. 

bo Shakeſpear' s characters, which renders them. eſſentially different. 

Rr 2 *- from: 
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tom thoſe drawn by other writers. The characters of every drama 
muſt. indeed be grouped; but in the groups of other poets, the parts 
* which are not ſeen do not in fact exiſt. But there is a certain round- 
< neſs and integrity in the forms of Shakeſpear, which give them an in- 
dependence as well as a relation, inſomuch that we often meet witli 
paſſages which, though perfectly felt, cannot be ſufficiently explained 
in words, without unfolding the whole character of the ſpeaker.” Sec 
NoTE o THE Ess x, page 58, of which J have only quoted a ſmal! 
part, the whole note is well worth the peruſal of every admirer of 
Shakeſpear, as placing his ſuperiority in the delineation of manners in 
the cleareſt light. Indeed, to recommend that original and convincing 
piece of criticiſm partially is doing it injuſtice, ſince every part of it is 
replete with elegance of taſte and accurate and impartial judgement. 


In regard to the [a] Analyſis of the character of Falſtaff; though I firſt 
took the book up on the recommendation of a friend, it was with the 

ſtrongeſt prejudice againſt what I thought an indefenſible paradox; yet 
every word led to conviction; and I laid it down with the firmeſt aſſur- 
ance, that the author was perfectly in the right. I have fince recom- 
mended the peruſal of it to ſeveral of my friends, who have all opened 
it with the ſame prejudice, and ſhut it with the fame conviction. That 
the peruſal of the book will not be equally convincing to all I can eaſily 
believe. For, to uſe the words of the author (page 108), © How many 
< ſorts of men are there whom no evidence can perſuade | How many, 
who ignorant of Shakeſpear, or-forgetful of the text, may as well read 
© heathen Greek or the laws of the land as this unfortunate commentary! 
How many who, proud and pedantic, hate all novelty and damn it 


[4] See Note 1. Chap. vii. 


« without 


Norg il 


« without "mercy! under one compendious word IB] paradox! HO 
many more who, not deriving their opinions from the ſovereignty of 

reaſon, hold at the will of ſome ſuperior lord, to whom accident or 
inclination has attached them, and who, true to their vaſſala ge, are re- 


ſolute not to ſurrender, without e permiſſion, their baſe and ill- 
4 uren a er CCF "gh 4.4 11.21 {19 s 2859 0 po.” | 
7 hh ; = R , | on F L 2 azbio! . 1 3 414001 31111 i £D A0 1 


We have anchlas writer alſo, Henry Fielding, who in his comic 


epopees, is a moſt accurate delineator of manners. However there /is 


one diſtinction between him and Shakeſpear, which, though perhaps 
it gives his pictures a more ſtriking effect, renders them not equal in real 
merit to thoſe of our great dramatic poet. Shakeſpear paints for all ages 
and all countries; while the portraits of 1 are genexally drawn from 
Jocal and national circumſtances [o]. 


[a] The author of the Dramatic Miſcellany ſeems to have deen a critic of this deſcription; 
He ſays he cannot think the author ſerious in his hypotheſis. One of the proofs (and he ſays 


it is unqueſtionable) is Falſtaff giving an additional wound to Percy. I confeſs I think with 


the author of the Elly, it is rather indecent than cowardly. 


[ec] irs I ſays, Thera 4 FO all the ics in the wall between the 89 of 
< Fielding and thoſe of Richardſon. Characters of manners are very entertaining; but they are to 
be underſtood, by a more ſuperficial obſerver, than characters of nature, where a man muſt dive 
© into the receſſes of the human heart.” BosweLr's L1Ft oF Jonxsox, Vol. 1. P- 299. This! 


cannot allow it between Fielding and Richardſon. His characters can never be drawn natu- 
rally which are drawn contrary to his own intention. Richardſon certainly meant Clariſſa for 
a perfect character. And yet Dr. Johnſon ſays of her in another place, that * there always 
appears ſomething in her conduct that ſhe prefers to truth; and he adds, © that Fielding's 
Amelia is the moſt perfect heroine of a novel.” Mrs. P10zz1's LeTTERs. In BosWELL's 
Lips, Vol. I. p. 342, Johnſon ſays he read Amelia through without ſtopping. 


To 


think would be a very juſt diſtinction between the manners of Fielding and Shakeſpear, but 1 
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Io return to the particular object of the note. The meaning of the 
word Good, as the firſt eſſential of tragic manners, has been a cauſe, of 
much difference of opinion among the tranſlators and commentators of 
the Poetic. If we conſider gu here in its uſual and obvious ſenſe of 
morally good, the paſſage i is neither reconcilable with Ariſtotle's defini- 
tion of the proper tragic character in chap. XIII, nor with the practice of 
all the ſerious epic and dramatic writers, ancient and modern. To ſtill 
greater impropriety ſhall we be driven, if we take up the opinion, origi- 
nally 1 believe ſtarted by Boffu, and: ſince followed by Dacier,, Harris, 
and Metaſtaſio ; that Ariſtotle by xens# meant manners well marked. 
So ſtrongly expreſſed, as to ſhew clearly what the character is, whether 
good or bad. For fuch a quality, ſo far from being diſtinguiſhed from 
the other three requiſites, is eſſential to them all. Since, whether a. 
character is to be drawn good, or proper, or like, or uniform, it certainly 
ought to be well drawn, and ſtrongly marked. In ſhort, this is remov- 
ing the e pithet from the character of the manners repreſented, to that 
of the mode of repreſenting them, and is nearly equivalent with a perſon 
who in laying down rules for compoſing a good poem, ſhould begin with. 
ſaying, that the firſt and moſt eſſential rule was, that the poem ſhould: 
be ne 


But I think Ariſtotle has ſufficiently explained his meaning in ſeveral: 
parts of this treatiſe, and eſpecially. in the beginning of the ſecond. 
chapter [D], where he points out the difference as to manners of the 
objects of tragic and comic imitation ;. the firſt of which only he ĩs no 
treating of particularly. The fame idea is, I conceive, kept up with 
regard. to Fat action; viz. that it ed be important, in the fixth. 


=y See Note 1, Chap. 1. 


chapter, 


% ee 
Nor k 1. 


told that iluftribus men, ke Falpus and T hyeltes, e or even [r] b better 
a ih Fee, to worle are the 3 ob — of TT Rogen: 1 
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io we find this rule eth adhered to M all ſetious 


fables whatever. Macbeth and Richard the Third, though they are ob- 
jects of our deteſtation, never excite our contempt [8]; they have dig- 
nity, 2 ſuperiority of character which commands our relpect, while their 
crimes are objects of our abhorrence. In this reſpect Milton! is beyond 
all praiſe 1 in his character of Satan [u]. T hough I by no means put him 
in general on a footing with Shakeſpear as a painter of manners, yet in 
this ſingle inſtance he certainly | goes beyond him, ſince he had a difficulty 
to encounter, which muſt have been pronounced inſurmountable if he 
had not ſurmounted it. He was to repreſent a being not the creature 
of his own imagination, but marked by the moſt facred authority as the 
abſtract of wickedneſs and impiety, in ſuch colors as to be a proper, and 
yet principal epic character; and this he has done in ſo maſterly a 1 manner, 
that the character of Satan alone is to me a ſufficient illuſtration of the 


meaning of Ariſtotle in this place, and the proper diſtinction between poetic 
[z] Wpcl F eco Gad. 
[Lr] 1 Bexliovos MI ; NEipovoge 


[6] In Chap. v. Ariſtotle in his account of comedy explains what he means by worſe per- 
ſons,” ($avNoripwr) not ſuch, he fays, as are perfectly depraved, but only thoſe who poſleſs that 


ſpecies of turpitude that will excite ridicule. Is it not natural, when he is ſpeaking of that 


tragic goodneſs which he has already oppoſed to this comic turpitude, for him to. mean not 
*  goodnels, but that ſ pecies of it only which is proper to excite reſpect. 


page 78. 


and 


F ARISTOTLE . 
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[UA] 5 Beattie's Illuſtrations on Sublimity, page 613; ; Aa Eſſay on Poetry and Muſic, 
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and moral goodneſs ; not becauſe the character is well marked, for that 


might have been as well done had he been made contemptible, and the 
manners of Belial and Mammon are as capable of this excellence as thoſe 
of Satan; but becauſe he never loſes our ref; pet, nor ever appears to us 


' r 


[1] Perhaps this ſubje& cannot be better illuſtrated than by a compa- 
riſon between the ſcene in the Fatal Curioſity of Lillo, when the wife is 
exciting her huſband to the murder of the ſuppoſed ſtranger ; and the 
ſcene between Macbeth and his wife. According to Mr. Harris, the 


manners in both are equally good poetically though not morally ; © Be- 
© cauſe it is natural ſuch a wife ſhould perſuade, and ſuch a huſband be 


< perſuaded; and here we have all we require, becauſe (here he blends, 

or rather confounds two of Ariſtotle's requiſites) all we require is a ſuit- 
able conſiſtence. To this we may add, that the intent in Macbeth is 
infinitely more atrocious. Wilmot, urged. by extreme neceſſity, aggra- 
hens by the remembrance of former affluence. For, 


The needy man who has known better days, 
One whom diſtreſs has ſpited at the world, 

Is he, whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
© To do ſuch deeds, as make the proſperous man 


« Lift up his hands and wonder whe could do Wanne 
| | Doveras.. 


Wilmot, I ay, reſolves to reinſtate his fortunes, by akin 8 the life of a 


man he conceives a perfect ſtranger, with whom he is no otherwiſe con- 


nected, than by the common bands of nature and Hoſpitality. But Mac- 
beth, loaded with large poſſeſſions and newly acquired honors, is goaded 


[1] See Note 111. Chap. x111;._ 


* by 
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by an inordinate ambition to facrifice his Wen his benefaQo, and 
his king. One who under his roof was >rioh rep b. d Saf At 


In 26661 truſt, 
< Firſt as he was his kinſman and his ſubject, 72 10 
© Both ſtrong againſt the deed ; then as his hoſ t. 
” Who ſhould againſt the murderer ſhut the door, N 
e Not, bear the knife e himſelf.” ew «an 


7 . : Vu 4 7 3 a : 
R J of F * * 8 14 2 * 


Suchy i in cho diſtinction of theſe two Sos wy e GOODNESS 
oF CHARACTER is ſufficiently marked and makes the chief difference 
between them: but it obviouſly does not ariſe from moral poodneſs, or 
ſtriking delineation of character; or if it does excel in the latter, it 
muſt be from ſuperior merit as to one of the three laſt requiſites, pro- 
priety, likeneſs, or uniformity. - 


In the old and middle comedy, the manners, like thoſe in modern. farce 
when it keeps its true character, and in the burleſque; epopee, ſuch, as 
Hudibras, are repreſented as deyoid of this poetic goodneſs. [x] But in 
what we call genteel comedy, and the comic epopee, the manners of the 
principal characters at leaſt, though drawn in general conformity to thoſe 
of the age, partake of this goodneſs in ſome degree. Though Tom Jones 
is not drawn different from other men as Achilles is, though he is not 
drawn as a perfect character, and therefore as a monſter, like Grandiſon 
and Clariſſa, every reader will ſee he has no foibles that diſgrace him, 
one only excepted, his venal amour with Lady Bellaſton. And there 


Fielding has committed an error, and every reader feels it, againſt this 


rule which Ariſtole has given, or rather tranſcribed from the volume of 


[x] See Note 1. Chap. 11, 
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nature. I have mentioned this as relative only to the principal characters. 
The ſubordinate ones may be ny burleſque even in n and the 
comic e * 


A e can never be reſpectable without poſſeſſing a ſenſe of 
honor and of courage. The defect of theſe qualities is evident in Gil 
Blas, who, throughout the agreeable novel of Le Sage, for ſo it is in 
ſpite of this defect, can never intereſt us; for who can be much con- 
cerned for the welfare of a deſpicable character, who is both a cheat and 
a coward; and ſuch a character Gil Blas . 1s EE | 


The Orptian' is a ſtriking inſtance of a want of this ies of man- 
ners. Caſtalio and Polydore are Weg two unprincipled ſcoundrels, 
and Chamont is, as Caſtalio calls him, © a noify boiſterous ruffian. The 
Chaplain I do not mention as he is Ae for a character in low comedy. 
But if the reader wiſhes to ſee an inſtance of flagrant violation, not only 
of goodneſs but every requiſite of manners, he may find it in a ſpeech of 
Monimia, who when Polydore, in language too groſs for quotation and 
which would degrade him at once from the character of gentleman, - hat 
it been addrefſed toa common proſtitute, accuſes her and her ſex of every 
vice, the laſt and moſt conſpicuous of which is unbridled luſt, acqui- 
eſces in the juſtice of the charge, and coolly replies, 


Indeed, my lord, 
I own my ſex's follies, I have em all; 
* And to avoid its fault muſt fly from you.” 


[1] See Beattie on Fable and Romance, p. 570 and 572, where, ſpeaking of Fielding's 
Joſeph Andrews, he wonders © what could induce the author to add to the other faults of his. 
hero's father, Wilſon, the e of lying and cowardice.” 


The 
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The French poets ſo far from neglecting this rule of Ariſtotle, have 
puſhed it to a moſt ridiculous exceſs, in which they have been but too much 
followed by many of our tragic writers. Inſtead of giving that natural 
dignity of character, which prevents even vice from becoming deſpicable, 
they have ſubſtituted an inflated and artificial character, the ſuppoſed con- 
ſequence of high rank. The kings and heroes of Racine and Corneille, 
put us in mind of Alexander and Cæſar drefſed in the hoops of the 


5 


Italian opera. 


This falſe taſte is well ridiculed by [M] Leſſing, in a criticiſm on the 
Earl of Eſſex, by Banks. After quoting ſeveral paſſages in which 
Elizabeth ſpeaks like a woman rather than a queen [N J, he proceeds, 
Ves, indeed! theſe things are intolerable, the refined critics, and per- 
< ha ps ſome of my readers will ſay, for unluckily there are Germans yet 
more frenchified than the French themſelves. It is for their diverſion 
that I have ſelected theſe low paſſages, according to their notion. I 
know their mode of criticiſing. Theſe little negligences which are ſo 
terribly offenfive to their delicate ears, and which are ſo difficult for the 
poet to find, and who has carefully ſcattered them here and there, to 
render the dialogue more natural and. give the diſcourſe an appearance 
of being the real inſpiration of the moment ; theſe they tack cleverly 


A A _ A A N A 


* 


Ta] DramaTuRGIE, Part 1. page 9b. 


[N] © Telephus aut Peleus cum pauper et exul uterque 
© Projecit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba 
© Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela . Hor. 


< Peleus and Telephus poor baniſh'd | each 


Prop their big ſix-foot words and ſounding ſpeechz—& » 
Or elſe what boſom in their grief takes part.” |  COLMAN. 


82 to- 
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together, and then almoſt kill themſelves with laughing at them; and 


© ſhrugging their ſhoulders from mere pity, they gravely pronounce 
* that the poor man knows nothing of the great world ; that he has not 


* converſed with many queens; that Racine knew much better, but 
then Racine had lived at court. 


All this is very well, but it does not alter my opinion. If queens 
* either do not, or dare not ſpeak in this manner, ſo much the worſe for 
© them. It is not to-day I have learned, that a court is not exactly the 


place where a poet ſhould ſtudy nature. But if pomp and etiquette 
* transform men into machines, it is the duty of the poet to change 
* theſe machines again into men. Let real queens ſpeak as affectedly and 
* politely as they pleaſe, thoſe of the poet ſhould ſpeak naturally. Let 
* him liſten attentively to the Hecuba of Euripides, and confole himſelf 
for having never converſed with other queens [o]. 


| | From the principle above-mentioned aroſe all the abſurd cenſures 
| of the French critics on the fimplicity of Homer, and all the miſrepre- 
ſentations of the French tranſlators. It is to be lamented that Pope, 
who in his notes has often treated Mad. Dacier with great aſperity, 
| Choſe to follow her example as to this in his verſion. The manners of 
E- the Iliad are altered too much; but thoſe of the Oy are neu 
LE” Wl Oy changed [p]. | 


41 See alſo Beattie on Imagination Chap. IV. page 183; and Brumoy's Reflections on 
Iphigenia. 


[e] See this more enlarged on in Note 2, on Chap. xxiv. 
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NOTE I. 


A WOMAN, OR EVEN A SLAVE MAY BE DRAWN WITH THIS Ex- 

'  CELLENCE OF CHARACTER, THOUGH IT 18 PROBABLE THAT 
A WOMAN SHOULD BE WORSE THAN A MAN, AND THAT A 
SLAVE SHOULD BE ABSOLUTELY BAD. | 


THIS deciſion of Ariſtotle does not appear very favourable to the 
ladies [Q. Metaſtaſio is angry with him for having thus without 
any neceſſity, inſulted half the human race. But if the principles on 
which Metaſtaſio explains this paſſage, as mentioned in the preceding 
note are night, there will be no inſult at all. For if goodneſs of man- 
ners means manners ſtrongly marked, it will be obvious to common ob- 
ſervation that the remark is juſt, without recurring to Athens, where 


women were almoſt as much ſecluded from the general commerce of the 


world, in the time of Ariſtotle, as they are now, but even at the preſent 


time in weſtern Europe, where they mix ſo much and take ſo active a 
part in ſociety; I am ſpeaking i in general, there may be particular ex- 
ceptions; ; but theſe it is not the province of poetry, at leaſt of tragedy to 
imitate. A profeſſed delineator of manners almoſt in our own time, has 


pronounced the ſame judgement on the ſex. Pope ſays, and he quotes: 
a lady as the author of the remark, 5 


Nothing ſo true as 1 you once let fall; 
* Moſt women have no character at all.” 


[Q] Boſſu (whom Mr. Harris calls Ariſtotle's beſt interpreter) obſerves,. © As for the lex, 
© Ariſtotle ſays in his Poetic, that there are fewer good women than others, and that they do» 
© more harm than good. a In what part of the Poetic did he find this paſlage ? 

My 
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My hypotheſis it is true, will not afford this excuſe. for the Stagirite's 
want of gallantry. But whoever reflects on the fituation of the Grecian 
women, muſt know they could not poſſeſs that goodneſs of character 
which I imagine Ariſtotle to mean, in an equal degree with men. For 
they were very little better than in a ſtate of domeſtic ſervitude, and 
therefore could ſeldom have opportunities of exerting dignity of cha- 


racter. This is by no means the caſe with the modern female character. 


Their manners, indeed, are not ſo ſtrongly marked as thoſe of men, 
nor afford ſo much variety, but they are equally capable of this poetical 
goodneſs, as far as they are marked, with thoſe of men. I do not mean 
ſuch characters as Lady Macbeth and Medea, who do not properly poſ- 
ſeſs female manners, but ſuch as Juliet, as Conſtance, as Deſdemona, and 
as Belvidera. As for a ſlave, our tragic: drama knows no ſuch character 
as exiſted under that name in the TREE ann of Athens. Zanga and 
Oroonoko are ine heroes. 


I would not be underſtood however, either as wiſhing to palliate or 


apologize, for the opinion of Ariſtotle in this or any other place where 1 


think him abſolutely in the wrong. Of the unfavourable idea he enter- 
tained of the fair ſex there can be no doubt. This is proved beyond con- 
tradiction, from a paſſage in his natural hiſtory [R] of animals, which 
Mr. Twining has quoted, and I ſhall venture to tranſlate, as a compleat 
ſpecimen of the pureſt abſurdity. © Woman is more apt to pity and 
fall into tears than man. She is more given to envy, more ready to 
find fault, fonder of ſcandal, and more apt to give blows. She is 
* alſo more addicted to anxiety and deſpondency, more impudent, more 


« falſe, more eaſily deceived and leſs apt to forget, alſo more wakeful, 


Lx] Book 1x, Chap. I. | 
- © and 
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Is] and yet more flothful, and on the whole more obſtinate than 
men. 


3 Perhaps I may be thought to take up the cauſe of the moſt amiable part 


of our ſpecies too warmly, when I declare this paſſage alone is a ſufficient | 
anſwer to all thoſe, who think Ariſtotle never in the wrong. The 
philoſopher is not here ſpeaking of the civil but the natural character of 


woman, conſidered as an animal, as the female of the human race. He 
is enquiring into the nature of females in general throughout the whole 
of animated nature. Theſe are his words. Females (he fays, withan 
exception as to tigers and bears) are leſs ferocious but more malicious, 
| deceitful, and inſidious than males, and more attentive m nouriſhing 
their young.—The traces of theſe manners are to be found, as I may 


* ſay, in all animals, but they are moſt conſpicuous in thoſe whoſe 
© manners are moſt marked, and eſpecially in mankind whoſe nature is 


A 


moſt perfect, ſo that theſe habits will be moſt conſpicuous in them.” 
And then follows the definition above quoted. Here therefore the 


ladies are marked as the repreſentatives of the whole creation, with the 


flattering exception indeed of tigreſſes and ſhe- bears; but certainly moſt 
of the diſtinctions between the ſexes mentioned by Ariſtotle are diſtinc- 


tions of artificial habit, the conſequences of cuſtom and education, and 


not natural habit or inſtin&t. In ſome of them, as timidity and ſoftneſs, 


the ancient and modern females agree; in others, as impudence and 


[s] Aypurvrepoy xa oxmnperepov.s Of this apparent paradox, Mr. Twining gives the: 
following humorous ſolution, © More able to keep late hours, and at the ſame time more lazy 
© than men,” might not this be rendered © fonder of ſitting up late, and lying in bed late; per- 
haps this may be the caſe in general at preſent, as the ladies are fonder of dancing, and as yet 


at leaſt, though I doubt if that will continue, not quite ſo fond of ſporting as the men. 


diſſimulation, 
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| horles were naturally good ? 
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„ they differ, on account of their different mode of life. 
But — male jealouſy and tyranny, in modern times, reduces 
females to the ſituation of ſlaves, the qualities of ſlaves will ſtill be found 
in them. Surely there is not more difference between the characters of 
men and women, as ſtated by Ariſtotle, than there is between a ſoldier 

and an attorney [J. And I ſhould hardly impute this to natural inſtinct. 
I have heard it obſerved, that on examining the ruins either of Pompeia 
er Herculaneum, the bodies of the men were found in the attitude of 
raſiſtance, the women in that of reſignation, which I conceive to be asg 
much the conſequence of habit as the diſcovery ſaid to have been made 
of a young man in women's cloaths, by attempting to draw a chair in 
a method which his dreſs would not permit Wn 


— 
3 


atlanta diſh ada itn Rei 


—— character might be found among women than men. To 


trace the cauſes of this, may e throw ſome _ on the ſubject of 
W note. 


91 __ qualities that raiſe men in the eſteem of the world, that render 
them in the general opinion of mankind great and reſpectable on which 
poetical goodneſs of character depends, are often not connected, but 


Lr] I do not mean to ſay, that there are not particular inſtances of good or bad diſpoſitions 


reſiſting the force of habit; there are certainly rapacious and cunning ſoldiers, maſculine women, 


and honeſt and even liberal minded attorneys, for I cannot agree with Mr. Shenſtone, or at leaſt 
am more lucky in my acquaintance with them, as I know ſeveral in whom the gentleman, the 
chriſtian, and the man is NOT (as he aſſerts) ſwallowed up in the lawyer. 

(o] Ts not the imputation of theſe diſtinctions to natural cauſes ſomething on the fame prin- 
ciple with. the remark of the old groom, who had found, from long experience, that cropped 


frequently 
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frequently even in oppoſition to what may ſtrictly be called moral virtue. 
That a degree of this poetical goodneſs is not incompatible even with 
atrocious crimes, has already been obſerved; and we may add, that in 
modern times it frequently depends on acknowledged vices, as a certain 
degree of gallantry and duelling. In regard to the firſt, how nearly has 
Fielding made Joſeph Andrews an object of ridicule ; and what pains is 
he obliged to employ to excuſe him, by his violent attachment to another 
woman. The ſame may be obſerved as to duelling, in the character of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, who, after all the trouble Richardſon has taken 
to draw him perfect, is neither the object of our love or our reſpect. 
Indeed the poet's pencil is not always true to his intention [x]. - I have 
no doubt that Rowe, in the Fair Penitent, meant to make Altamont the 
object of our eſteem, and Lothario of our deteſtation. But he has ſo 


contrived in the execution, that we defpiſe Altamont, and the gallant gay 
Lothario is the favorite of the ſpectators, though he is an unprincipled, 
and in one inſtance a deſpicable villain, for no crime can be more truly 
| deſpicable than boaſting of a woman's favors. The ſame may be ſaid of 
two other characters in different works, Lovelace and Sir Charles | 
Grandiſon. But a woman may be drawn perfectly good, and at the ſame 
time perfectly intereſting, for there is no virtue in the catalogue of moral 
or chriſtian duties that is not becoming, and does not both give and re- 
ceive additional luſtre, when poſſeſſed by that amiable ſex. The utmoſt 
exertions of patience, and meekneſs, which at leaſt ſink the dignity of the 
tragic hero, raiſe the tragic heroine in our eſteem. The characters of 
Imogen, of Deſdemona, and of Cordelia, are as nearly patterns of 

[x] Maſſinger has ſucceeded in this in his Fatal Dowry, from which Rowe entirely bors 


rowed his plot, though without any acknowledgement. See a compariſon between theſe plays. 
in the Obſerver, No. 89, 90, 91. 


@ Ny » 


Tt perfection 
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perfection as human nature will admit, erring only as to that paſſion 

which we have already mentioned as furniſhing [v] that usyeay cpapric, 
that great frailty which cauſes the diſtreſs of virtuous charaktere without 
awakening our W or finking them in our eſteem. 


Before I quit PW part of the ſubſea I mid make one obſervation, 
though it partly anticipates the ſubje& of the next note. It relates to 
the tendency: my fair countrywomen have to: violate in real life an exam- 
ple of Ariſtotle given to enforce the neceſſity of poetical propriety of 
manners. He tells us © there is a character of courage and fierceneſi 
< adapted to men, which would be very improper in a woman.“ My 
own feelings on this head are ſo much in uniſon with thoſe of the / Stagi· 
rite, that I am as much diſguſted at ſeeing a delicate and accompliſhed 
woman drawing a bow, or managing a ſpirited hunter, as I ſhould be 
at a man's working a pair of ruffles, or embroidering a waiſtcoat. Theſe 
exerciſes are not only unfit for female delicacy but even deſtructive of 
female beauty, as they tend to make the arm muſcular, and conſequently 
to rob it of its firſt grace, rotundity, and ſoftneſs of outline. There is 
even ſomething repugnant to our ſenſations in ſeeing a woman ſkilful in 
things that do not become her ſex. In ſuch caſes there is a beauty even 
in awkwardneſs. There is a maſterly ſtroke in Rouſſeau's Emilius [z 
exemplifying this. Sophia could not fit ſtill. She roſe with vivacity. 
She ran over the whole ſhop, examined the tools, felt the ſmoothnels 
of the planks, picked up the ſhavings, looked at our hands, and faid 
* ſhe liked this kind of work becauſe it was ſo clean. She playfully 
* attempted even to imitate Emilius. With her white and delicate hand 
ſhe run a plane over a board, the plane flid on without having any 


Ir] See Note rv. Chap. x111. [z] Vol. II. Part II. 
effect. 
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effect. I thought I beheld the god of love in the air laughing and 
beating his wings. I thought I heard him ſhout with delight, 4 
6 tay, 66 ———— 18 revenged. 26 

Homer who lived in more natural times than Ariſtotle, or the Greek 
tragic writers, was much more favorable to the characters of women. 
In what amiable colors has he drawn Helen, the cauſe of ſo much war 
and bloodſhed. How different is the behaviour of Hector to her, and 
that of the pious Eneas of Virgil! Her lamentation over the body of 
SN A the laſt book of the Iliad, is r W wi beautiful i w_ a 


The vai with regard to ſlavery was — and Homer *. 
TEE on that head with nearly as much ſtrength as Ariſtotle. 


[8] * Jove fix'd it certain that Se fan day 
: Makes man, a ſlave, takes half his worth away. | 
Porr 8 Oprsekx, I. xvii. v. 393. 


[A] Madam Dacier's criticiſm on this fpeech is the very Babes of the abſurd. Homer 


does not ſay this only to ſhew the goodneſs and humanity of Hector, but alſo to ſupport the 


6 probability of the poem. For if Hector, who was maſter in T roy, both on account of. 
© his own valor and the old age of Priam, had not been in the intereſts of Helen, there 


© would have been no likelihood of 1 0 being delivered up to the Greeks in the courſe. of 


ſo fatal a war.” 
Madam Dacier in this ——_ omits the teſtimony Helen Bk to. the paternal tenderneſs 


fhewn her by Priam. 
Exvpòg d, warde we, 175 G iel. 


There is the ſame omiſſion in Pope's tranſlation, 


Lo! "Hpacv yue T G&perhS &T0ivvTHL Euporra Zevg 


Avipos cb dy phi KATE. u he An. 
OdnyssEy, 1. xvII. v. 322. 
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THE NEXT REQUISITE. 18 THEIR BEING | CHARACTERISTIC. 


BV chatacteriſtic is meant conſonant with, the, profeſſion, rank, ſex, 
and age of the perſon. This is clearly defined as. to; the. laſt condition 
by Horace in his. Epiſtle, to the Piſos []. The celebrated ſpeech of 
ſeems an imitation of this paſſage in Horace. But with all the venera- 
tion I have for Shakeſpear, I cannot agree with Mr. Colman in thinking 
his alteration in making Two of his examples characteriſtic of ſtation, 
inſtead of age, an improvement; ſince comparatively conſidered, ſo 


few men are ever either ſoldiers or juſtices. I ſay two examples, though 
Mr. Colman makes them three, enumerating the lover in them. But 
here I think Shakeſpear has adhered more to general nature than Horace. 
Love is certainly more naturally characteriſtic of youth than hunting. 


An objection has been made to Iago as a deviation from this rule, as 
the character of an artful revengeful villain is very oppoſite to that of a 
ſoldier: and had Iago been the only ſoldier in the play the objection 
would have been juſt, as in that caſe he muſt have been conſidered as 
repreſenting the general manners of the profeſſion. But as in Othello 
all the principal perſons of the drama are ſoldiers, the manners are cha- 
racteriſtic of the individual not of the profeſſion. From national preju- 


le] See v. 156 to v. 178 in the original, and v. 230 to v. 265 in Mr. Colman's tranſſa- 
tion. 


dice 
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dice we are apt to be rather unfavorable in our repreſentation of French 
characters; and had Parolles been the only Frenchman in All's Well 
« that Ends Well,” we ſhould not ſcruple to conſider him as an example 
of ſuch prejudice ; but as the ſcene lies in France COP no e ach den 


* 
— 


is ever entertained ſp]. 


— 2 


As to the pro priety of character, the ghoſts, witches, and fairies of Shake- 
ſpear, are deſervedly allowed ſuperior excellence, as they certainly act in 
conformity with the manners, we impute to ſuch y beings did they 
really exiſt. Vet Shakeſpear had here ſome archetype to follow; for popu- 


8 
2 


lar opinion had already marked the outline of their habits, which was as 


advantageous to him 1 in giving them characteriſtic manners as it was diſ- 
advantageous to [x] Milton in giving Satan poetical excellence of manners. 


But how Shakeſpear y] has contrived in ſuch characters as Caliban, the 


pure creation of his own imagination, to give to what never did, and never 


was ſuppoſed to exiſt, ſuch manners as we are irreſiſtibly impelled by 
our feelings to pronounce truly characteriſtic; is a power of art that cri- 


ticiſm is as inadequate to inveſtigate, as genius to imitate. 


[o] See Biſhop Warburton's Defence of eee in this inſtance . the we 
criticiſm of Rhymer. 5 Lit 


Cx] See Note 1. on this . 2 LG. 203 - £596 OQE 


Ir! See Eſſay on the Dramatic Charatter of Falſtaff page 7 55 note. 
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NOTE i 


THE THIRD ESSENTIAL IS LIKENESS, THERE IS A\/DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THIS AND WHAT WE HAVE ALREADY MENTIONED: 
ABO THEIR BEING, GOOD AND CHARACTERISTIC. 1 n 


1 1 ; . "IS" 
* 7 e SF; : ; £ p 5 — 1 ff * | p : k LE o 3 S. þ \ 
x 0 N17 
* * * - 2 1 0 * - 


THESE dvd obviouſly — that ahouyh there is | © diſtinQion 
between them they are liable to be confounded, which is exactly the 
caſe with being like and characteriſtic. But there ſeems to be almoſt a 
direct oppoſition between likeneſs and goodneſs. * For, as is very juſtly 
remarked by Mr. Twining, there was more danger of a reader's think 
ing the pov too different from the xpnc3y, and as a general precept 
*. incompatible with it,” I can find no other way of ſolving this diffi- 
eulty than by the common effort of | unſucceſsful and bold commentators. = 
alteration of the text, and leaving out the word yey5ov as ſuppoſing it 
added by a tranſcriber in conformity to demie Kyra, as both goodneſs 
and propricty have juſt been mentioned. 


The difference between propriety and likeneſs conſiſts __— in this, 
that the one relates to what is becoming and natural in a perſon of ſuch an 
age, ſex, or profeſſion; the other, to what is appropriated to any particular 
character, from hiſtory or tradition. Mr. Twining illuſtrates this by the 
example of Medea, where the violence and fierceneſs which form her 
traditional character, and therefore the likeneſs of the poet's. picture 
may be ſaid to be proper, or ſuitable with reſpe& to the individual, 
though improper and unſuitable to the general character of the ſex. 


* * 
: #» 


Mr. Maſon, as he has drawn his Elfrida, whoſe hiſtorical character is 
one of the worft in the annals of human kind, has preferred 1 
n of — to individual reſemblance. 


This ſubject is ditculled at lege by M. . Lefling, in a criticiſm on a 
comedy called So wMAN THE SND [ol, taken from one of Mar- 
montel's tales, from which F ſhall make a confiderable extract, as it in 
many places applies ſtrongly to the Elfrida of Mr. Maſon, and without 
deſign, and conſequently without partiality, urges what may be ſaid on 
both ſides as to ſuch a delineation of an hiſtorical characte. 


M. Leſſing firſt quotes the following extract ew * Joonnat 
ENCYCLOPEDIQUE for a Eon 1762, Page 79. 


ce Solyman;” © ſay they, * was 62 of the greateſt princes of his 
% age. His victories, his talents, his virtues, rendered him an object 
< of veneration even to the enemies he triumphed over. But this hero 
*« ſo ſenſible to glory was not inſenſible to love; though delicate in his 
. pleaſures, he felt amid the corruption of a ſeraglio, that pleaſure un- 
60 accompanied by ſentiment is contemptible. He imagined he had 
found this in Roxelana, a young Italian captive, not perhaps inca- 
40 pable of tenderneſs but nevertheleſs artful and ambitious, and {killed 
in the means of making her pleaſures the ſource of her elevation. 
By feigning ſenſibility herſelf, ſhe induced Solyman who really felt it, 
** to. violate a law of the empire which forbad the ſultan to marry, 


* 
* 


Lo] Dramaturgie, Part 11. page 70, ſeq. | 
We have a very pleaſing after-piece on the 3 ſubject, in which the character of Roxe- 
dana has received additional intereſt from the powers of Mrs. Abingdon and Mrs. Jordan. 


« She 
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© She aſcended the throne with him, an ambition in itſelf pardonable, 
fully his glory by the ſacrifice of an innocent fon. This woman M. 
Marmontel has choſen for the heroine of one of his tales. But how he 

has changed her! Inſtead of Italian he has made her French. Inftead 
of an artful woman affecting ſenſibility he has made her the coquet 
« of a Parifian circle; and inſtead of a ſoul overwhelmed by ambition, 
<« and capable of the boldeſt and moſt atrocious actions to ſatisfy it, 
he has given her an undeſigning head and an excellent heart. Are 
% ſuch changes allowable ? Can a poet or a novelliſt extend the licenſe, 
<« whatever it may be, that is given him, to known characters? Though 
permitted to change facts, has he a right to paint Lucretia as a co- 
«« quet, and Socrates as a fine gentleman ?” 


To this M. Leſſing replies: I do not chuſe to charge myſelf with 
* the juſtification of M. Marmontel on this point. I have already ob- 
* ſerved u], that characters ſhould be more facred to the poet than 
facts. Firſt, becauſe when the characters are well obſerved, the facts 


[n] Dramaturgie, Part 1. page 57, where he defends the anachroniſms as to the age of 
Elizabeth in Corneille's Comte de Eſſex, againſt the Criticiſms of Voltaire. Corneille repre- 
ſents her as young when Effex is executed, which really happened near the cloſe of hez 
reign. Lefling fays, © If her character gives the poetic idea of that which hiſtory attributes 
© to that queen the poet has fulfilled his duty, and we have no buſineſs to bring the work to 

© the ſtrict tribunal of chronology or hiſtory.” In confirmation of this doctrine we have had 
| three tragedies on this ſubject on our theatre, to which the hiſtory of Elizabeth muſt be 
much better known than it can be to a French audience, which have all the ſame defect 
without its producing any ill conſequence as to. their reception on the ſtage, See Note IV. 
Chap. zv11. 


329 
as being the enden of ſuch characters can neyer vary meh. 
1 as on the contrary the ſame facts may be derived from characters en- 
© tirely different. Secondly, becauſe the * the 
facts themſelves, but in the knowledge that ſuch characters in 
« cireumſtances do and ean only produce ſuch facts [x . Nerenbeles 
Marmontel has done juſt the reverſe. The fact is, that there was 
formerly in the ſeraglio an European female ſlave, who had art enough 
© to, get; herſelf declared legally married to the emperor. The character 
* of this ſlave, and that of the emperor, determine the manner im which 
* this fact really happened; and becauſe there might- have heen many 
« different characters by whoſe means it might really have happened, it 
« certainly. depends only on the poet, as poet, which, either of th 
characters eſtabliſhed by hiſtory, or of others, he chuſes to employ, 
© according as the moral he has in view, requires one or the other. All 
that is expected of him, in caſe he chuſes other characters than thoſe 
* which are furniſhed by hiſtory, or even ſuch as abſolutely contradict 
it, is to abſtain alſo from hiſtorical names, and mther aſcribe known 
* [L] facts to unknown. perſons, than give to known perſons manners 
vhich do not belong to them. The firſt encreaſes our knowledge, or 
« at leaſt ſeems to encreaſe it, and pleaſes even on that account ; the 


. 3g © ui þ ; 
*F 54 2 
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i] This 1 think will hardly be granted, and indeed ſeems confuted by the other member 
of the ſentence. As the leading facts of the ftory of Elfrida not only might have been, but 
actually were nearly the ſame as repreſented by Mr. Maſon, ſo had Elfrida been drawn as ſhe 
really was, undoudtodly the conſequential facts might have been entirely different. th 


[s] The reader will obſerve that part of the reaſoning here ariſes. from M. Leſſing” 3 


miſtake as to the eng of the Contes Moraux, or moral t ie, mentioned in Note 1. 
Chap. vir. | ppt: 


Ii] See Note 1v. Chap. .xv1r.. 


oO | * ſecond. 
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. Free) contradicts the knowledge we already have, and diſpleaſes for 
« that reaſon. We conſider facts as accidental, and what may happen 
in common to many different perſons, but characters on the contrary 
as ſomething eſſential and particular. We permit the poet therefore 
to arrange the firſt according to his fancy, provided he does not make 
them contradictory to his characters. But as to the ſecond he may 
put them indeed in the beſt light, but he muſt not alter them. The 
leaſt variation ſeems to deſtroy the individuality, and give us fictitious 
and deceitful perſons, who uſurp the names of other n and try 
2 to paſs on us for characters they in reality are not. 


_ © Notwithſtanding this, it appears to me a much more pardonable 
fault not to preſerve in the perſons thoſe characters which hiſtory has 
« given them, than to err either as to probability or the moral intended 

to be conveyed in ſuch characters as are choſen at will; for the firſt 


defect may very well be united with genius, but not the ſecond. It 
js allowed to be ignorant of a thouſand things that every ſchool-boy 
© knows. It is not the acquiſitions of memory, but the power of 
drawing from our own proper funds that conſtitutes riches. As to what 
* 2 poet has heard, or ſeen, or read, he either forgets it, or does not chuſe 
to know it, juſt as ſuits his purpoſe. He errs then ſometimes through 
* too much ſecurity, ſometimes through contempt, ſometimes through 
© premeditated deſign, and ſometimes not; and he does it fo groſsly, 
and {a often, that we poor ſouls can never wonder enough at it. 
Lifting up our hands we Cry, How could ſo great a man have been 
ignorant of this? How could it have eſcaped his recollection ? Did 
not he take it into conſideration? O let us be filent on the ſubject. 
* While we are trying to debaſe him, we only make ourſelves ridiculous 
in his eyes; all that we know more than him amounts ſolely to what 
ve 
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« we learned at ſchool, without which w W * : ſhould have been coun pletely 
* ftupid and rel indeed. 8 11 36112 
NOTE v. 


THE FOURTH IS CONSISTENCY. _ 


B Y confiſtency i is meant keeping the character uniform with itſelf 
in every reſpect. Without this it is impoſſible for the manners to excel 
in the other qualities; for a character can never be ſaid to have poetical 
goodneſs, or general propriety of manners, or individual likeneſs, if 
theſe qualities are not uniformly kept up. nn | 


Horace ſeems to conceive this admonition chiefly neceſſary to thoſe 
poets who draw original characters from their own imagination. 


[mM] © Should you adventuring novelty, engage 
* Some bold original to walk the ſtage, 
* Preſerve it well, continued as begun 
© True to itſelf in every ſcene, and one. 
CoLManN's Hos. Ep. ro PIs. 186: 


Indeed though this rule is equally te to al derer, 1 
ones will be moſt liable to offend againſt it. As there the poet will 
have in to guide him but his own genius, and beſides he will be 


} 

[Mm] Si quid inexpertum ſcenæ committis, & audes- 
Perſonam formare novam ; ſervetur ad imum g 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit et ſibi conſtet. 

. Er. An Prs. 125. 


Uu 2. 


more 


nb 
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more tempted ta take liberties. with what he. eſteems particularly 
his property, as. being the creature of his own- invention. He alſo will 
eſteem himſelf to be, and indeed actually will be, leſs liable to detection. 


The example that Ariſtotle gives of failure in this point is the cha- 
racter of Iphigenia in the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides, of which 6 
more will be ſaid i in the next note. 


Modern i inflariica ef che breach of this rule will bs amply furniſhed 
by our beſt poets, ſerious and comic, epic and dramatic. 


[x] The character of Hamlet cannot certainly be allowed to be uni- 
form throughout. Beſides the neglect or forgetfulneſs of the poet in 
making Hamlet, who is only ſuppoſed to affect madneſs, appear often 
really mad, (an error carefully and effectually guarded againſt in 
Lo] Edgar,) there are many improprieties which I ſhall not Wet 
upon as they are — 2 


[x] I have been informed that by order of Mrs. Garrick the tragedy of Hamlet was 
thrown into Garrick's grave. I think though he was undoubtedly great in that character he 
was equally ſo in many of Shakeſpear's characters, and ſuperior in Lear. The comic cha- 
raters I preſume were thought too light for ſo ſolemn an occaſion, If by burying that tragedy 
with Garrick it was meant to infer that it was loſt to the ſtage with him, a complete edition 
of Shakeſpear might, with the utmoſt propriety, have been interred with that inimitable actor: 
for what Cardinal Bembs has ſaid of Nature on the tomb of Raffael, may be faid of Shake- 
ſpear on the tomb of Garrick. | 


[0] When one of the perſons aſſumes a character different from his own it is the buſineſs 
of the actor to mark the diſtinction, and make the real character appear through the feigned 
one. Johnſon has obſerved, © that Garrick did not play Archer in the Beaux Stratagem 
© well. The gentleman ſhould break out through the footman, which was not the caſe as 


© he did it.” BosweLL's LIE oF Johxsox, Vol. 11. p. 62, 
Romeo 
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ome alſo ſurely acts contrary to the general tendency ef his cha- 
cher: when after the fall of {e] Paris, on being requeſted by his dying 
rival to lay his body by Juliet, he anſwers coolly, and rather lightly, 


In faith I will. And on recognizing his face he conſiders him as an 


object of pity, and ſeems really concerned For him 1 5 9 and 
the occaſion of Juliet's death. 


V alentine's offer of reſigning Sylvia to Protheus is a ſtriking inſtance. 
of the ſame. impropriety in our great dramatic poet; if that play [Q. 
which I greatly doubt, is really a production of Shakeſpear. Farquhar 
has added to this impropriety when he makes Aimwell fay to Archer 
in the Beaux Stratagem, Take the ten thouſand or the Lady; and in 


Archer's brutal anſwer to INE” WING ſhe expreſſes her . at 
the offer. 5 


ER The wither of the Rüstakzs makes a curious obſervation on theſe lines n by | 

the prince. | 
And I for winking at your diſcords too 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen-. 


His kinfmen he whey are Mercutio and Benvolio, and therefore propoſes to reſtore a line 
which mentions the death of the latter. This ought to be a good leflon to commentators; 
as it ſhews how they are able ſometimes to ſee what is inviſible, and to ſhut their eyes againſt 
what ſtares them in the face. Mercutio and Paris are obviouſly the prince's relations. Bones 
on firſt ſeeing the face of Paris, calls him Mercutio's kinſman. And in the dramatis perſonz, 
which is arranged rather according to political than poetical rank, the firſt character Wentioned 
is > Efcabos, prince of nn. the ſecond Paris, kinſman to the prince. 


— 


[Q] If the hand of b Shakeſpear is to be traced in any part of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, I think it is in the characters of Launce and Speed, which much reſemble Lancelot 
in the Merchant of Venice. 


In 


„ e r 
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In the ſong ſu ppoſed to be written by Lovemore for the widow Bel. 
mour in the Way To KE ET HIN, and which is ſuppoſed to give his 

own ſentiments, there is a ſtrong inſtance not only of inconſiſtency bur 
abſolutely of oppoſition i in this line. 


Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind.” 


Now the only cauſe of Lovemore's indifference to his wife is her 
having done this very thing; and the whole tenor of the drama is to 
enforce the contrary conduct, and ſhew a Woman that the ought, alter 
marriage, to ſacrifice to the graces as well as to the virtues. 


There is a ſimilar neglect. in that excellent comedy the School for 
Scandal, when Charles Surface fays to Sir Oliver on his being diſco- 
vered, © Believe me when I tell you, (and upon my ſoul I would not 
* fay it if it was not ſo,) if 1 do not feel mortified at the expoſure of my 
« follies; it is becauſe I feel at this moment the warmeſt ſatisfaction at 
« ſeeing you my liberal benefactor.” This is quite inconſiſtent with the 
character of Charles, and would have exactly ſuited Joſe ph in the fame 
ſituation, as it conveys a, premeditated ſentiment, and is beſides obwi- 
ouſly an untruth. 


I will now produce three inſtances from works of narrative imitation, 
and thoſe juſtly in the higheſt claſs of eſtimation. _ To begin with Don. 
Quixote. In the part firſt publiſhed. by Cervantes, and his ſubſequent: 
addition in conſequence of a ſpurious attempt by another hand, he has 
two diſtin& characters. * In the firſt part it is true he is not, drawn as 
an abſolute maniac, when he is not diſcourſing of knight errantry, 


« bat all his converſation is tinged with ſingularity ; and the pertinent 
_ — R | 
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SO We 


* 


things he ſays are incoherently arranged, and themſelves, out of place; , 
as for inſtance, his long. ſpeech to the goatherds about, the golden age: 


* 


A 


but in the ſecond part he is made a man of ſound judgment and ele⸗ 
gant literature when the immediate ſubject of Mis, madneſß is not 
touched upon Lal. | 


K 4.3 


* 


. 


My next inſtance is from a work wh is of n! excel- 
lence indeed, leaving every work of the ſame nature fir behind. 
I mean the character of Allworthy in Tom Jones. He has always 
appeared to me a ſtriking inſtance of a character at oppoſition 
with - himſelf, though more perhaps in general with that which the 
author tells you in his own perſon he is, than with his own con- 
duct in thoſe parts where the author ſuffers him to act from himſelf, 
The author is at great pains to inform us frequently that he is, though 
no ſcholar, a man of ſenſe and diſcernment, with a benevolence almoſt 
angelic; and to preſs this more forcibly on our minds, he has given 
him a name ſtrongly expreſſive. of his moral goodneſs,” though all his 
other characters have common names [s]. But how is he really drawn? 
He is the dupe of every inſinuating raſcal he meets; and a dupe not of 
the moſt amiable kind, ſince he is always led to acts of juſtice and ſeve- 
rity. The conſequence of his pliability is oftener the puniſhment of 
the innocent than the acquittal of the guilty ; and in ſuch puniſhment 
he is ſevere and implacable. As in the cafe of Jones himſelf, his ſup- 
poſed father and mother, and black George. He ſuffers his adopted 
{on and his foundling to be ill treated by an imperious pedagogue, Whoſe 


1 Andrews's Anecdotes, p. 31. Article Books. fy! bee Note 11. C. . pl 


I. 28 


8 Whole 


| author on this very aceount. I mean Er] Sir Roger de Coverly in the 


his good ſenſe, and be contradictions to the manners of 1 world, 


the fable turns on an entire and radical change of character in one of 


coquette, and the diſſolute fine gentleman whoſe vices cannot be occa- 
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whole character and converſation is a fative 0n d, ————— 
2 „ ER by a TEE infidel.. f 


The third inſtance is not ſo ſtriking, but is 1 ane 
character, whoſe ſingularity as well as general uniformity with itſelf is 
univerſally and deſeryedly admired, and was a particular favorite with its 


Spectator. But is his conduct throughout the work conſonant with the 
original delineation of his character? Or can his ſingularities, however 
amiable and however entertaining, be at all ſaid to [v] proceed from 


& erde mne worls pagan N t 


There are many at whoſe cataſtrophe depends entirely on this 
want of uniformity of manners. I mean thoſe in which the event of 


the principal perſons. Where, as Mr. Harris obſerves, with as much 
humour as juſtice, * The old - gentleman of the drama, after having 


© fretted and ſtormed through the firſt four acts, towards the concluſion | 
« of the fifth is unaccountably appeaſed. At the ſame time the difſipated 


* fional but muſt clearly be habitual, are in the ſpace of half a ſeene 


2 The character of Sir Roger did not, it ſeems, fuit the delicacy of Shenſtone. In his: 
Effays on Men, Manners, and Things, where he chuſes to draw what he ealls a character, 
and a moſt inſipid one it is, and make him talk common: place nonſenſe among the tombs at 
Weſtminſter, he concludes by ſaying he © ſometimes boaſted that he was a diſtant relation of 
© Sir Roger de Coverly.“ If he was, © I am afraid his lady mother played falſe,” for there 18. 
not the moſt diſtant family likeneſs. 

[u] Spectator, No. II. 
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miraculouſſy reformed, and grow at once as . n as if W 
had never been otherwiſe. rig Mh 


Some inſtances may howevet be produced in which a ſudden and yet 
laſtin g reformation may not be improbable, as in Lady Townly.” We 
may conceive a young woman of good natural diſpoſition, but led into 
habits of diſſipation by company and faſhion, to be really convinced of 
her error by one ſtriking incident: but we can never believe that * 


n can cure the brutal n of Were * wth; „iel 


[x] No two paſſions can be more * dike jealouſy 4d Wüptclel IT he cue is the 
offspring of brutality, and may be unconnected with love; the other is the certain proof of a 

moſt violent and unreaſonable paſſion. Hoadley in the Suſpicious Huſband has once, and 1 
believe once only, confounded theſe characters when he makes Stritland ſay he cannot bear 
that even a woman ſhould partake in his wife 8 love. This is jealouſy though puſhed to 
exceſs, Mrs. Brooks in Emily Montague makes Colonel Rivers expreſs the violence of his 
paſſion in theſe words : © I would engroſs, I would employ, I would abſorb every faculty 
© of that lovely mind. Othello reaſons, if I may uſe. the ne the ſame manner, 
when he ſays, Ty 


——_ 14 rather be : a toad, 5 
And feed u pon the vapor of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the 167 op I 1950 
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NOTE VI. 


EVEN IF AN INCONSISTENT PERSON IS THE OBJECT OF IMITA- 


TION, THE CHARACTER $0 IMITATED SHOULD TY MADE 
CONSISTENTLY INCONSISTENT. 


MR. TWINING begins one of his notes (101) with the obſer- 
vation that Ariſtotle affords ſo many paſſages to exerciſe the penetration 
and conjectures of the critics, that they might be perfectly ſatisfied 
without inventing them when they do not find them. An obſervation 
that ſeems peculiarly applicable to this paſſage, which TI own appears 
to me perfectly plain, and in the common and literal acceptation very 
naturally and even neceſſarily connected with what immediately precedes 
it. After Ariſtotle had mentioned conſiſtency as one of the eſſential 
requiſites of manners, it occurred to him that there might be, and 
perhaps he recollected there actually were, characters whoſe leading 
feature was inconſiſtency; and that he might be ſuppoſed to mean that 
the manners of ſuch perſons were improper for poetical imitation. He 
therefore explains himſelf by ſaying ſuch characters were not improper, 
provided the inconſiſtency was kept up throughout the whole conduct 
of the character, and the perſon was not made to act conſiſtently with 
himſelf in ſome inſtances, and inconſiſtently in others. A very learned 
and elegant critic however has choſen to give a new meaning to this 
obſervation. One of his objections is, that ſuch an inconſiſtent cha- 
racter is not proper for tragedy. He was induced to this idea by the 
character given to Tigellius by Horace, which ſo naturally ſuggeſts itſelf 


to the recollection of the reader. But it is by no means improbable, | 


that 
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that ſuch characters may be found in the higher and more ſerious ranks 
of life, the conſequences of whoſe inconſiſtency may be as productive of 
tragie diſtreſs as that of Tigellius is of comic ridicule [x] | 


Biſtop Hurd i is ar great pains to prove, that by aν dune he 
means that a perſon in ſome things inconſiſtent, may yet be ſo managed 
by the poet as to be made conſiſtent with the bafis of his character. 
And as an example of this, he brings Electra, and ftrange to tell, Iphi- 
genia, the very character marked out by Ariſtotle to exemplify blame - 
able inconſiſtency of manners. The Biſhop fays, that a 18: 
more eaſily vindicated from this charge of inconſiſtency, than even 
Electra, notwithſtanding this charge of Ariſtotle againſt her. It may 
be ſo; but if it is ſo, if Ariſtotle knew what he meant, or had any mean 
ing at all, he could not intend to praiſe i in Electra what he cenſures in 
phigenia. If the character of Iphigenia is an inconfiſtency conſiſtent 
with the baſis of the character; it is proof poſitive” that ſuch is not the 
meaning of Ariſtotle's d hινι U, which muft be ſome quality that 
the manners of Iphigenia did not poſſeſs, To bring tlie very character 


quoted by Ariſtotle as an inſtance of the breach of a dramatic rule, for 


an example of the exception to ſuch rule on his own ſuppoſed principles, 
and that by changing the received and obvious meaning of the words 
defining ſuch A can hardly: be juſtified "Tm the canons of ſober 


criticiſm. 


The idea of Mr. Markland, mentioned by Mr. Twining, that the 
nnn of Iphigenia © ay intended 675 the F. l leſſon, 


[x] See Mr. Twining, Note u whoſe obſervations on this paſſage, and on the Biſhop of ; 
Woxceſter's criticiſm, are as uſual, accurate and convincing. . 


- i i i a ſtrik- 
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© a ſtriking, picture of the levity and inconſiſtency of the human mind,” 
reminds us of an} obſervation of Brumoy, on part of the conduct of 
Jocaſta in the CEdipus of Sophocles. We perceive (he ſays) that the 
trouble of &Ædipus has ſo much encreaſed, and that his ſcruples con- 
Jocaſta, to deliver him from them, becomes all at once pious inſtead 
* of impious, as ſhe appeared at firſt. She goes to conſult the gods: 
* 2dmirable character! ſhe is a free - thinker in the firſt act and now a 
1 religious enthuſiaſt, and this becauſe both the effects are produced by 
the different circumſtances ſhe. is in. Such is the human heart. In 
going to the temple ſhe meets the Corinthian ſhepherd, who reaſſures 
* her concerning the fate of CEdipus, and ſhe. thinks no more of the 


By the way, after all to take the Biſhop's own words, is not the ſub- 
ſtance of them a diſtinction without a difference? for what is ſuch a 
character as Tigellius but an inconſiſtent perſon drawn conſiſtent with 

the baſis of his character, ſince that baſis is inconſiſtency ? ? 


"0x Vi. * 


SO ACHILLES IS DRAWN” AS. A GOOD CHARACTER EVEN BY 


THE paragraph preceding that of which this ſentence is the con- 
cluſion, whether from being diſplaced by tranſcribers or from the deſul- 
tory mode of compoſition ſo frequently apparent in this work, ſeems to 
have little to do with the reſt of this chapter. Here however Ariſtotle 
returns to his ſubject. He has before been giving examples of the 

| breach 


breach of three of tlie eſſential qualities of manners, goodneſs as in the 
character of Menelaus, propriety as in Ulyſſes and Menalippe; and con- 
ſiſtency as in Iphigenia. We may now ſuppoſe? him to recollect his 
omiſſion of the other; of which probably the Achilles in the ſame tra- 
gedy may have been generally quoted as an example, where, in order to 
give him the requiſite poetical goodneſs of character, the poet has deviated 

from his traditional manners, and even the manners, according to Plato [v]. 
given him by Homer. In anſwer to this the critic points out the mode 
by which the faults of a traditional character may be ſo repreſented as not 
to loſe their reſemblance, and yet retain the neceſſary poetical goodneſs; and 
this he not only gives ſuch directions how to perform as muſt appear to 
every perſon. perfectly conſonant with reaſon, but he illuſtrates it by the 
example of the uſual practice of another imitative art. And having done 
this, he obſerves that even Homer, who has been ſuppoſed to have fol- 


lowed a different plan, has m_ given the eee ers goodneſs of 
character to Achilles. 


The contrary opinion however ſeems to have been generally adopted, 
even by the moderns; and many are ready to join in opinion with Dr. 
Jortin, as quoted by Mr. Twining; that Achilles is a boiſterous, rapa- . 
cious, mercenary, cruel and unrelenting brute; and the reader pities 
none of his calamities, and is pleaſed with none of his ſucceſſes.” T his 
is rather a ſummary mode of deciding a queſtion by a ſentence, which if 
juſt, is a compleat condemnation of the father of poetry, and all his ad- 
mirers. For if Homer has ſo drawn Achilles as to make him not only 


Ly] See the paſſage quoted from Plato's Republic, by Mr. T wining, where the Achilles of 
Homer i is accuſed of poſſeſſing together the two e x vices of mean rapaciouineſs, and inſo- 
Tent contempt both of gods and men. 


compleatly 
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compleatly bad, but compleatly defpicable and ' unintereſting, the Iliad 
is eſſentially defective; and thoſe who have admired it, or rather have 
pretended to admire it, have ated in oppoſition to their own feelings, | 
Perhaps many modern readers, and Dr. Jortin among the reſt, have never 

been much intereſted either in the character of Achilles or in any part of the 
Iliad or Odyſſey; as theſe divine Poets uns foldoen introduced to us in a 
very pleaſing manner, and as early aſſociations of ideas are not very eafily 
eradicated z], perhaps ſome feelings of reſtraint and puniſhment may 
always be connected with a work with which we were firſt acquainted; 
under the influence of ſuch circumſtances. To recur to my own feel- 
ings on this ſubject, it happened to me, that my firſt knowledge of the 
Tale of Troy divine was unaccompanied by any reſtraint; and yet drawn 
from the Iliad. [ A] Pope's Homer being one of the firſt books I ever 
read for my own amuſement, I declare I was as much intereſted in the 
character of Achilles as I ever was for the moſt perfect hero of novel or 
romance. I certainly was then no critic, and had never heard of Ari- 


Th I think this is a ſtrong aalen tothe ule of the ebene, in 1 the eee either 
3 Latin, or Greek. {FAY TRE 416 


[A] 1 do not pretend to ſay Pope 9 an accurate copy of the ortpind, but a Wd” more: 
perfect idea of the general ſtory of the Iliad would be acquired even by Ogilvie's 3 tranſlation, 
read fo as to comprehend the whole, than by reading and ſtudying the original in parts. 1 
could gain a more accurate idea of the general and relative fituation of a country by looking at 
a-map for ten minutes, than I could by riding over. it, without ſuch aſſiſtance, in as many years. 
Mr. Spence declares in his Polymetis, he never perfectly underſtood the Epiſtles and Satires of. 
Horace, as to their general connection, till he read Pope's Imitations of them. Pope has not 
given Achilles virtues denied him by Homer; but a ſtriking inſtance of the contrary conduct 
is pointed out by Dr. Beattie in his Eflay on Poetry and Muſic, Part 1, Chap. 1v. page 81. 
note. In the ſame place will be found a complete and unanſwerable defence of the Achiltes of 


Homer againſt ſuch critics as Dr. Jortin. 
ſtotle, 
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ſtotle, and uhat I read of bim occaſionally in the notes I did not 
1 but I as Fer- nat be deceived as to 8. own 


2 * err 4 3 ; £85 i * 5 Ly 5 14 wy 
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2 
* 


How often Naas we heard 1the abſurd a of Achilles eee Wales 
rable every Where except in the * _— is mentioned by no ancient 
writer except Statius) imputed to Homer. [] Tom Brown, of facetious 
nemory, but a very good claſſical ſcholar, taking this for granted, makes 
this curious, and indeed if he were right in his firſt aſſertion, juſt re- 
mark. Homer not only makes Achilles invulnerable every where but in 
© his heel, but likewiſe beſtows a ſuit of impenetrable armour upon his in- 
vulnerable body. [e Bully Dawſon would have fought the devil with 


wt 


© theſe advantages. 80 far however has Homer been from giving 


Achilles any unfair advantage over his principal antagoniſt, that he takes 
great pains to make Hector his match. Whatever excellence there was 
in armour made by a divine artiſt and given by the gods, ſuch armour 
was poſſeſſed by Hector; as he had taken from Patroclus, the arms worn 
by Achilles through the firſt nine years of the war; and as for his being 
invulnerable, beſides the proof I have brought [D] elſewhere, and parti 
cularly the wound given him by Aſteropæus in his hand, in the twenty- 
firſt Hiad ; in the eighteenth Tliad, when the body of his friend Patroclus 


DB] He was the firſt Engliſh « critic who — the impropriety of 8 ſuch irregular 
compoſitions as the Odes of Cowley, Pindaric Odes. 


le) For an accent of this hero, the reader is ee to a note on the ſecond number of 
the Spectator. Edition of 1789. | 


Lo] In a note on verſe 112 (82 in the tranſlation) of the ninth Olympic Ode of Figs. 


. uſed by Pope i IS equivocal, but the Greek words Me and tu ca ſignify only defenſive Armour. 
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is on the point of being ſeized by the Trojans, and he is deſired "I 
terfere by a meſſage from Juno, he excuſes himſelf and with ſome degree 
of petulance as if to an unreaſonable requeſt x J. How can I go into 


c the battle? They have got my armour, and I know of no other 
q « whoſe, armour can put on unleſs the ſhield of Ajax Telamon, and 
© that is 1 hope already engaged among the front ranks of the battle.” 
If Achilles was invulnerable then he did not know it himſelf. Neither 
did Euſtathius who, though he has a long note on this I UF Woes. not 
drop | the remoteſt hint of it ca 


(s] 8e l XVIIL. v. 187. I have not taken Mr. Pope's verſion, becauſe when an auths 
is quoted to eftabliſh any point of this ſort, his literal ſenſe is neceſſary ; beſides the word arm 


Pope however, though the words he puts in the mouth of Achilles are not ſo expreſſive of in- 
dignation as the original, fhews he felt the idea, by adding— He cries, (with fury warm'd.”) 


Cr! In the note on Pindar above - mentioned, I have taken notice of an obſervation of a 
ſcholiaſt on that poet, and another on verfe 820 of Iliad xx111, which ſhew that Ajax being 
invulnerable, was a popular tory among the ancients. In Villoiſbn's edition of Homer, with 
the ancient Scholia, where particular paſſages are diſtinguiſhed- by ſuch- a- mark as this = , 
which is called dA xalape, there is one on that very. verſe,. and its: occaſion noted in. 
theſe words, 1 d 67% tx TETWY Xa ru ToisTWy pu. vd 'Opunpor, . By Grpules 0 
Alas: The mark is put becauſe from this verſe and others like it, it appears that Ajax was: 
not invulnerable according to Homer;” a proof certainly that there was an opinion at leaſt 
that Homer had made TI inyulnerable.. 


NOTE 
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B this I imagine e Ariſtotle r means 1 theatrical apparatus, {ach : as 
the dreſs, and maſks of the actors, on the proper adaptin g of which 1 to 
various characters, much of the effect of dramatic repreſentation. muſt 
have m. 


o 4 3 7 * oF . : 


» 3 1 
12 "» & + 


wa the l of dreſs both the ancient and modern theatre were much 
in the ſame circumſtance ; but as to the maſks, the ancients, at leaſt in 


in adapting them to particular characters, which cannot be the caſe as to 
the modern ſtage where the actors appear without ſuch monſtrous diſ- 
guiſes. 


drama itſelf. 
not only in tragedy, but in comedy and even farce, muſt be above the 


more eſſential degree eſpecially in actreſſes. In real life we know 


comedy, as we may gather from Julius Pollux, were mechanically exact 


„ However the manners, both as to the dreſs and the figure of the 
en may be divided in the ſame way as in the pute of the 
For firſt as to goodneſs. It is obvious that the dreſs of the characters 


level of real life, as is evident in the theatrical repreſentation of ſhepherds 
and beggars. As to the perſon of the performer the tame holds in a 


TY = — 2 


1 
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from every day's experience, that very plain women are capable of ex- 
citing very violent attachment; and if we look among our acquaintance 
for thoſe who have formed imprudent connections with the ſex, we ſhall 
not always find the objects remarkable for their perſonal charms. _ But 
a perſon who does not feel this particular attachment, or if he does, 
contemplates it in another perſon, can only conceive beauty as the natural 
object of love. [G] A Romeo therefore ſighing to an ugly Juliet, and 
apparently turned of forty, will not only excite ridicule but diſguſt, The 
theatre is-much more delicate in this reſpect than it was formerly. I 
have ſeen Mr. Havard and Mrs. Pritchard perform Conſtant and Lady 
Brute, when the progreſs of age and decay was marked not only by their 
figure but by the tremulous modulation of their voice. This however 
never appeared in Garrick; he acted even young Hamlet and Archer 
with propriety till he quitted the ſtage. Rv 


One of the moſt beautiful and elegant women living either on or off 
the ſtage will, T hope, forgive me for citing her as an example of an 
impropriety exactly of an oppoſite nature; I mean in the character of 
Mrs. Oakley. I will not pretend to determine how far a moſt lovely 
and accompliſhed woman might, in real life, contrive to render herſelf 
difagreeable and troubleſome to a huſband, by conſtant and unreaſonable 
jealouſy ; but every general ſpectator will be rather inclined to think the 
man, whom Miſs Farren, from ſuſpicious fondneſs, cannot bear to have out 


of her company a moment, an object of envy rather than pity or ridicule. 


The requiſite of goodneſs alſo on the modern theatre applies to the ſce- 
nery, as in chambers and cottages; indeed this is alſo ſometimes defective 


[o] See Hill's Actor, paſſim. 


from 
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from being too good. There is no poſſibility of repreſenting the inſide of 


Bobadil's convenient cabin, on a * theatre. 1957 


Secondly, The dreſs and — * the e ſhould be in cha- 
racter, and the ſcenery likewiſe. A ſoldier ſhould not be dreſſed like a 
ſenator or acted by an old or feeble man ; neither ſhould the ſcene re- 
preſent a room when the dialogue ſhews the action is in a wood. 


The third requiſite differs from this only as particular characters do 
from general ones. Prince Henry ſhould not be as fat as Falſtaff. 
Firelocks ſhould not be introduced at the battle of Philippi; ; nor ſhould 
the ſcene repreſent St. James's Park when Richard falls by the hand of 
his N in Boſworth field. 


A breach of the fourth requiſite conſiſtency was fully exemplified by the 
practice of the old theatre taken notice of in Note v. on Chap. vi. when 
one or two characters only were dreſſed in the habit of the time or place 
of the drama, and the reſt in the faſhionable dreſs of the dax. 
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G HAF. . 


NOTE I. 


11 


THE DISCOVERY. HAVING BEEN ALREADY DEFINED, WE WILL 
RoW, DICE LES PLES 449 DIFFERENT FORMS. 


'S 


THE FIRST, WHICH 18 THE LEAST ARTFUL, AND, To Wien . 
THE GENERALITY OF POETS IN THEIR DEFICIENCY OF GENIUS 
RESORT, 1s THAT BY TOKENS. 


'T He critic having in the eleventh chapter, given a general definition 


of the diſcovery as an eſſential incident to the intereſt of poetic fable, 
proceeds now to mention and diſtinguiſh the merit of its various forms, 
beginning according to his uſual method with that which he eſteems 


loweſt in point of excellence, 


He divides this mode by tokens, firſt into natural and adventitious ; 
and theſe he ſubdivides again into ſuch as are produced on purpoſe and 
ſuch as happen accidentally. Of all theſe our theatre affords examples. 
The tokens that occaſion the diſcovery of Douglas and of Indiana in the 
Conſcious Lovers, are accidental and adventitious. That of Almanzor 


in the Conqueſt of Grenada is accidental and natural. That of Arviragus 


in Cymbeline is natural and ſhewn on purpoſe. That of [A] Sir William 


[A] Perhaps this does not exactly come under the predicament of the ſpear and embroidery 
of Oreſtes, as he is rather recognized by his perſon than his ſtar and ribbon. 


Honey wood 
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Honeywood in the Good-natured Man, is adventitious and ſhewn on 
purpoſe. 


I confeſs I do not ſee the difference as to merit, between the acci- 
dental and intentional diſcovery which Ariſtotle inſiſts on, and upon 
which his general ſcale of excellence ſeems ſo much to depend. This 
_ circumſtance ſeems to me to be entirely regulated by the ſituation of the 
character. If he even knows himſelf his own ſituation and wiſhes to 
conceal it, as in the caſe of Ulyſſes and Euryclea in the nineteenth book 
of the Odyſſey, it muſt be accidental, as it certainly muſt if he is igno- 
rant of his own fituation as in Douglas. Aut if conſcious himſelf who he 
is, though concealed from others, he chuſes to diſcover himſelf as in the 
caſe of Ulyſſes to Eumæus and Philztius in the twenty- ſecond book of 
the Odyſſey; or if unconſcious himſelf, a perſon who knows his ſitua- 
tion like the old man in Merope and Belarius in Cymbeline diſcovers 
him, I muſt think the intentional diſcovery infinitely preferable. 


The intentional diſcovery even by merely throwing off a diſguiſe, as 
in the Counteſs of Saliſbury, and the Duke in Meaſure for Meaſure, has 
a fine theatrical effect. Perhaps there is no inſtance more ſtriking than 
Zneas's diſcovery of himſelf in the ſecond neid. | 


[3] ——— Coram quem quaritis adſum 


« Troius Aneas Libicis ereptus ab undis.” 


[B] The ſpirit of this is loſt in the tranſlations. For me to attempt the reſtoration of it 
after ſuch names as Dryden and Warton, would be at once folly and preſumption. Shakeſpear 
however has caught it not indeed from Virgil, but from nature. 


c —— Ph is 1 — 
Hamlet the Dane 


NOTE 
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NOTE H. 


THE SECOND ARE THOSE INVENTED BY THE POET. AND 
THEREFORE INARTIFICIAL. 


THIS polka at firſt fight appears very extraordinary as al the modes 
of diſcovery may be ſaid to be invented by the poet. But Ariſtotle ſoon 
explains himſelf by the example he gives of [o] Oreſtes i in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris, who is not diſcoyered to his ſiſter as ſhe is to him by a na- 
tural and accidental circumſtance, but from faying what the poet choſe 
to put in his mouth : that is in fact by declaring directly he is Oreſtes, 
and bringing ſuch proof as he, or rather the poet thought neceſſary, as 


deſcribing a particular ſpear, and a piece of Electra's embroidery, which 
uſed to be in her chamber, and which Goon the reſerved life of the wo- 


men of Greece, could have been only ſeen by a near connection as a 
father or brother. But this mode of diſcovery the critic adds borders 
on what he had blamed in the former ſpecies, the introduction of tokens 
for the ſole purpoſe of confirming the diſcovery ; for Oreſtes might as. 
well have [ D] actually introduced a token, as recalled the memory of one. 

For this ſenſe of the paſſage I acknowledge myſelf obliged to Mr. 

Twining. It perfectly agrees with the context. The ſimilitude be- 
tween this and the firſt mode is ſtriking as well as with the web of 
Philomela; for however affected the voice of a ſhuttle' may be to 


ſc] Perhaps the whole circle of fable ancient and modern, does not afford a more intereſting; 
and affecting diſcovery than that of Joſeph to his brothers in the ſacred ſcriptures... | 


Lo] EE, yep tris xa) fviyxiv. See note on the tranſlation. 
| expreſs 
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expreſs ¶ E] a ſtory repreſented in embroidery, it ſeems to be the moſt 
reaſonable interpretation that can be given of it: and its reſemblance 
with the embroidery of Electra is very obvious. Neither do I think the 
objection ſtarted by Mr. Twining, that a traditional circumſtance like 
this, could not be ſaid to be an invention of the poet has much weight. 
For though the ſtory 15 NOW very common from being related in fo 
popular a work as Ovid's Metamorphoſes, it does not follow it was fo 
in the time of Sophocles, or that he might not have invented it in the 
tragedy now mentioned. That ſuch a thing is very poſſible appears from 

the tale of Achilles being invulnerable [y]; which, as. of imputed to 
: Homer, ſeems to have originated with Statius. 


? 


NOTE I. 


THE THIRD FORM IS BY RECOLLECTION. 


THIS cannot 1 mean that the recollection is itſelf the immediate cauſe 
of the diſcovery, but that it occaſions the perſon recollecting to diſcover 
| himſelf by ſome ſudden exclamation, paſſion, or action. F. or ſuch 
are the two examples given by Ariſtotle. A perſon burſting into tears 
on the fight of a Pierre [3], and Ulyſſes weeping at the recital of his 


L 


_ This is 3 1 ſoftened bo the very 1 8 of Mr. Thins. that 
this expreſſion is not the language of Ariſtotle but a quotation from the tragedy. Suppoſe the 
words in anſwer to a queſtion of Tereus, Whoſe voice condemns me?” and accompanied with 
the production or mention of the web. 


[F] See Note vil. Chap. xv. 


[6] Virgil if he had choſen it, might have availed himſelf of this circumſtance, which he has 
uſed in his firſt ZEneid, to have diſcovered /Eneas to Dido, but he n the mode men- 
tioned in the firſt note on this chapter. 


On 
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own adventures. The diſcovery of Lady Randolph to the old Shepherd 
in Douglas, and that of Julia in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, where 
ſhe faints on hearing Valentine ofter N en to his rival, are nah in the 
ſame predicament. | 4 oy 


Perhaps wi moſt whimſical diſcovery in any drama, and which is alſo 
cauſed by a ſudden exclamation, is in the ori iginal French opera of Richard 


Cœur de Lion, where the old N is diſcovered to be an 6 
by wo GODDAM. 


ah NOTE: W. 
THE FOURTH IS BY REASONING. 
THIS mode of diſcovery muſt alſo come under the fame claſs with 


the preceding one, and ariſe from ſome ſudden effect wrought on the 
character by his reaſoning, or rather from his reaſoning being over-heard, 


which occaſions his diſcovery, and not from the reaſoning itſelf. For an 


inference occaſioned by the circumſtances, is the ſource of every kind of 
diſcovery ; as recollection, mentioned in the laſt note is the cauſe of our 
recognizing the perſon in the morning whom we parted with the evening 
before. Beſides all the examples given by Ariſtotle imply this, except 
that from the Choephori if the tragedy of that name written by Æſchylus is 
meant, which remains to be proved, [H], as ſeveral tragedies of the fame 
name and even on the ſame ſtory may differ, and frequently do, as to the 


manner of arranging the circumſtances of the fable, and bringing about 
the cataſtrophe. 


[u) See Note 1v. Chap. xviiI. See alſo Mr, Twining, Note 130. 
This 
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This mode ſeems to border ſtrongly on the worſt poſſible diſcovery 
that of over- hearing a ſoliloquy, as in the e of TAY N ary to 
the Foreſters in Hen. VI. Part 111. 


NO TE v. 


THERE IS ALSO A COMPOUND = SPECIES or DISCOVERY ARISING 
| FROM A. FALSE REASONING - OF. THE, SPECTATORS. 


THE preciſe meaning of the paragraph of which this ſentence is 4 
part, and eſpecially the example included in it, baffles all conjecture. 
The only rational meaning that can he ſuppoſed is, that beſides theſe 
modes of diſcovery where the reaſoning is juſt, there may be a mode in 
which, from the combination of various circumſtances, the ſpectator may 
be induced to think there is ſufficient proof to infer: the reality of the 
perſon diſcovered, and yet on examination ſuch an inference will not lo- 

gically follow from the premiſes. 5 


As to the tragedy produced as an example, all ſeems utter obſcurity. 
I will however mention a conjecture on the ſubject communicated to me 
by a learned and ingenious friend, which is at leaſt very plauſible. | He 
ſuppoſes. the tragedy in. queſtion. to be taken from the diſcovery of 
Ulyſſes to Penelope in the twenty-third book of. the Odyſley, and in 


—— 


[1] Ariſtotle calls this mode of diſcovery EYNOETOE tx wapanoyious v2 bedr. Syntheſis 
© by combining . ſimple terms produces a truth' (or a falſhood. if the premiſes or reaſoning 
are falſe ix Taparcyiops), Hermes, Book 1. Chap. 1. page 3, and then in a note, 


Hep yap obe ν na} Jidupery l T6 rods nt xa. 74 dAndis. © True and falſe are ſeen 
in e and en 


m3 | which 
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which he is diſguiſed as a meſſenger inſtead of a beggar; a change cer- 
tainly very conſonant with the dignity of tragic repreſentation when 
compared with epic deſcription. And he propoſes, that inſtead of E 
we ſhould read 74x K]. This conceded, the whole anſwers my notion 
of the ſenſe of the paſſage. Penelope who is neither ſatisfied of the identity 
of Ulyſles, by the teſtimony of Telemachus and Euryclea nor by a miracle 
_ wrought in favour of her huſband by his reſtoration to the youth and 
figure he poſſeſſed on his leaving her twenty years before, is at laſt con- 
vinced by his deſcription of her nuptial bed, which he had framed him- 
* and which no one elſe had ſeen but a 0 ſlave _— Actoris. 


© The ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 
I © To thee, to me, to Accoris alone, 1 
© (My father's preſent in the ſpouſal hour, 
The fole attendant on our genial bower, ) 
Since what no eye has ſeen thy tongue reveal'd, 
Hard and diſtruſtful-as I am, I yield. 0 8 
PoPe's Odyſſey, L. XXIII. v. 241. 


LY 


OI V. 225. 


[x] The words are ſo alike as to be eaſily confounded A a rarblets or a conceited tran- 
Hat » Who recolleCting how much depends on a bow at the concluſion of the Odyſſey, might 
be tempted to change them on purpoſe, as the article 79 which marks the gender, Mr. Win- 
ſtanley obſerves is omitted in one Ms. The word ro x og ſeems particularly e to a bridal 
4 in Gaaajeles, ä 8 1 L 


Ido Zrog tornxev d rich TE reixu nay | 
| Naparialus d Tov hop. 
I know the interpreters retidir this WALL, but it does not ſeem to agree with the context; 
and the Hebrew word Y which occurs only in this Place, ſeems derived from the ſame wordin 


Arabic, which as æ verb ſignifies, to unite, COEGIT IN UNUM, and a as a 6 ine union, 
ADUNATIO, CUM QUID SIMUL COGITUR, 


* * 
#5 +4 <8 7 


This | 
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This certainly was not a ſufficient proof of the identity of Ulyſſes [L, 
becauſe there was a poſſibility of Actoris having betrayed the ſecret ; 
therefore whatever may have been the caſe with the ſpectators of the 
Ulyſſes Pſeudangelus, the readers of the Odyſſey if they ſuppoſe the 
diſcovery of Ulyſles to Penelope compleatly confirmed by this circum- 
ſtance are guilty of a paralogiſm, they draw a falſe concluſion from 
the premiſes. I muſt add, that in real life we often find perſons raiſing 

objections where no difficulty occurs, objecting to arguments that ought 
to convince them, and being ſatisfied at laſt by a reaſon that ought not to 
convince them [x. | 


There is an objection however to this ſolution which it is neceſſary to 
notice. The diſcovery of Oreſtes to Iphigenia mentioned in Note 11. 
on this Chapter, is exactly liable to the ſame obſervation. The ſpear 
and embroidery might as well have been known to other eyes beſides thoſe 
of Oreſtes, as the bridal chamber of Penelope might to others, beſides 
Ulyſſes and Actoris. The force of this objection will depend much on 


[L] See Pope's Note on v. 183, of the twenty-third book of his tranſlation of the Odyſley: 
One part of which in particular is ſo very appoſite to this paſſage that I ſhall cite it. © Granting 
e that the perſon before her [Penelope] was areal man, and that no man but Ulyſſes was acquainted 
© with the nuptial bed, it follows that this man is the real Ulyſſes.” But neither of theſe pre- 
miſes can be granted. For the perſon, as ſuggeſted by Euſtathius, might have been a god, or 
Actoris might have betrayed the ſecret to a man. 


[1] Though the bed-chambers of the Grecian ladies were ſo much more ſecluded from 
general obſervation, than thoſe of-the beauties of modern Europe, yet perhaps it would not have 
been out of character in Penelope, conſidering her extreme incredulity, to have faid, on this laſt. 
proof with Poſthumus in Cymbeline, 


. This is a thing 
© Which you might from relation likewiſe reap,” Z 
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the uſual accuracy or inaccuracy of Ariſtotle's. examples, and the obſer- 
vation of the reader, whether he finds them comprehending every cir- 


cumſtance of reſemblance, or only pointing in one particular inſtance to 


« * * * 


the object he wiſhes to illuſtrate. 


There is a paſſage in the [N] twenty- fourth chapter of the Poetic 
where Ariſtotle is ſpeaking of the epopee, obviouſly alluding to the ſame 
ſubject, and equally obſcure. Had either been clear it might have illuſ- 
trated the other; perhaps ſome happier critic may be able to Make out 
a ſpark of light from their mutual opacity. 


NOTE Vl. 


BUT OF ALL MODES OF DISCOVERY, THAT IS THE BEST WHICH 
Is DERIVED FROM THE CIRCUMSTANCES THEMSELVES. 


I PERFECTLY agree with Mr. Twining, Notes 133, 134, in conſi- 


dering this as diſtinguiſhed by the critic from all the other claſſes. In- 
deed this is not only expreſsly marked by the word alone” (pores) but 


from the real fact: for beſides the jewels and natural marks which are 
neceſſary either for the production or confirmation of the diſcovery in the 
two firſt forms, thoſe tokens alſo which are in conſequence of recollec- 
tion and inference, may equally be eſteemed nor only as inventions of the 

poet, but as invented for the immediate .purpoſe of the diſcovery. 


[x] See Note vii. Chap. xxiv. 


To 
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To ſorm a proper diſcovery: of this kind is of all the arts of the poet 
by far the moſt difficult. [y] We have already mentioned how hard a 
taſſe it is to keep a principab character concealed both from the audience 
and other perſons of the drama during the courſe of the play, by what- 
ever mode the diſcovery is made; but when the diſcovery at laſt is to 
ariſe, and be confirmed by the preceding incidents only, the difficulty ; 
is increaſed to ſuch a degree as to be only ſurmountable by the efforts of | 
ſuperior genius. What can put both the invention and judgment of 
the poet to ſo great an exertion as to contrive his incidents in ſuch a 
manner that the audience, or the reader ſhould never once conceive the 
real ſituation of his principal character, and yet when his real ſituation 


is revealed, it ſhould be confirmed by a retroſpect examinate of thoſe 
incidents. 


My moſt diligent recollection will furniſh me with no example anci- 
ent or modern of a compoſition in which this arduous taſk is ſtrictly 
and perfectly executed, except that wonderful effort of judgment and 
imagination the comic epopee of Tom Jones. No reader 1 believe ever 
gueſſed that the hero of the piece would turn out to be the nephew of 
Allworthy and the ſon of Mrs. Bridget, till the moment before the 
diſcovery takes place, and yet how natural is the behaviour of thoſe 
who know the circumſtance, when the incidents are examined afterwards. 
With what nice touches is the conduct of the mother expreſſed, and 
eſpecially her partiality to Jones; ; and Dowling, when he accidentally: 
meets Jones on the road, actually calls Allworthy his uncle without 


giving the reader the leaſt ſuſpicion of the truth; ſo inimitable is the 
art of the poet. 


Ir] See Note 11. Chap. x1. and Note iv, Chap. x1y. 


The 
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The CEdipus though a maſterpiece of this kind is by no means of 
equal merit. [i] It was impoſſible, during fo long a ſtay at Thebes, but 
CEdipus muſt have heard of the death of Laius, and the expoſure of his 

infant ſon, ſo concurrent with the reſponſe of the oracle to him, which 
occaſioned his determination not to return to Corinth. Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerved this defect, and he has tried to palliate it by remarking that it 
occurred prior to the opening of the drama, or as Mr. Bays would have 
expreſſed himſelf, « Long before the beginning of the play. 


[N] See Note v. Chap. x11, 


CHAP. 
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THE POET As WELL WHEN HE COMPOSES "THE INCIDENTS As 
WHEN HE ADDS THE LANGUAGE, OUGHT AS MUCH As vos- 


SIBLE TO CONSIDER EVERY THING AS PASSING BEFORE HIS 


EYES, 


Tuls rule [4], by which the epopee is much leſs ſhackled, though 
by no means exempt from its obſervance, is of the utmoſt conſequence 


to the dramatic poet. As to the inſtance of a drama failing in the re- 


preſentation from a neglect of this neceſſary care which Ariſtotle ad- 


duces, though the particular tragedy is loſt, we may eafily ſupply the 
nature of the error from conjecture. We may ſuppoſe Amphiaraus to 
be in a temple out of which it was impoſſible for him to come unob- 
ſerved by the ſpectators, and then to appear on the ſtage without 
being perceived to come out of it. 


From this obſervation Dacier infers the ſtrict attention to the unity of 


place on the ancient theatre, of which we have ſpoken ſo largely be- 


fore [B]. But ſurely it has nothing to do with it. It was undoubtedly 
not the general practiſe of the ancient theatre to change the ſuppoſed 


ſcene of action. And as the action from the continued preſence of the 


chorus was ſeldom if ever interrupted, it was barely poſtible that a cha- 


[A] See Note v. Chap. xxiv. [s] See Note 111. Chap. v. 
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rater, after being ſuppoſed to go into a confined place in the ſight of 
the ſpectators could be conceived to come out again unſeen by them, 
without violating, not the arbitrary rules of the drama, but the natural 
probability of the repreſentation. And on the other hand, from the 
frequent change of ſcene and intervals of action this may happen on the 
modern, or at leaſt on the Engliſh ſtage, without the leaſt abſurdity. 
But nevertheleſs though this is generally true of both, it is not univer- 
fally true. When a change of ſcene is plainly implied by the language 
and incidents of the Grecian drama, ſuch an event may take place there 


wITHOUT improbability ; and if the identity of place and continuation 
of action is marked in an Engliſh drama, ſuch an event cannot take place 
WITH propriety. In the Eumenides of Aſchylus, where, after Apollo 
has perſuaded Oreſtes to quit his temple at Delphos and repair to that 

of Minerva at Athens, his perſecutors follow him, and afterwards he 
goes out himſelf ; they may without impropriety all enter again at the 
| fame door, becauſe that door, though according to the apparatus of the 
ancient theatre exactly the fame, is now ſuppoſed to be changed from 
the temple of Apollo to that of Minerva ; fince between the verſes 234 
and 235 the ſcene is obviouſly changed from Delphos to Athens, and 
as Oreſtes and the chorus immediately appear, there muſt be a break in 
the action comprehending a conſiderable interval of time. And in an 
Engliſh play repreſented even without ſcenery in a private houſe, if a 
character were to go into a door, we will ſuppoſe as into a cloſet to be 
concealed, (a common incident in comedy,) and during the obvious 
continuation of the ſcene appear at another door, ſhould not we laugh 
at the ſtriking impropriety? Or to take a contrary inſtance from a parti- 
cular play ; if in the laſt ſcene of the Clandeſtine Marriage, Sir John 
Melville were to come out of the very door from which Lord Ogleby is 
| ſummoning 
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ſummoning him, we ſhould hardly agree with the learned mum in 


pronouncing it to be the cleareſt L IBI we ever ſaw proved. 


The laſt ſcene of Shakeſpear's Romeo and Juliet ſeems to be 
at the ſame time both within and without the monument of the 
Capulets. The duel between Romeo and Paris is in the church- yard. 
The death of Romeo, as alſo the awakening and death of - Juliet. muſt 
be within the monument, the inſide of which could not be ſeen. from 

the church-yard, as on the entry of Friar Laurence he only diſcovers, a 


light in it, on a nearer approach he diſcerns the blood of Paris on the 


ſtoney entrance, and obviouſly on looking down into the vault diſcoyers 
the bodies of Romeo and Paris. To ſhew how this confirms the doc- 
trine of Ariſtotle as to the difference between the epopee and tragedy in 

this reſpe&, I never was ſtruck by it though a frequent and attentive 
reader of our immortal bard, till I ſaw Mr. Northcote's picture in the 


Shakeſpear Gallery, who has drawn the ſcene in the infide of the yault 


with the body of Romeo lying at the foot of the ſtairs that lead down 
to the bottom of it. 


In the play as now repreſented this is entirely obviated by the judi- 
cious alteration of Mr. Garrick. For Juliet awakens, and comes out 
of the tomb as Romeo is about to enter it. 


It 1s neceſſary alſo for the dramatic poet to adapt his language to the 
action that muſt accompany it, eſpecially in thoſe ſtriking ſituations 
which are moſt calculated to produce ftrong theatrical effect [c]. An 


le] We have no appropriated name for theſe in Engliſh, The French call them cours 
DE THEATRE, 
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over- ſight of this kind ſeems to occur in the Grecian Daughter. When 
Euphraſia ſtabs Dionyſius ſhe exclaims, 


* daughter's arm fell monſter ſtrikes the blow, 
Ves firſt ſhe ſtrikes ; an injur'd daughter's arm 
* Sends thee devoted to th' infernal gods. 


All, or at leaſt the greateſt part of this ſeems to be intended to precede 
the blow: and yet probability requires that the blow of a woman that 
kills an armed warrior ſhould be unforeſeen and ſudden [Dd]. The Regent 
affords another inſtance of this kind of impropriety. Juſt at the con- 
cluſion the Duke and the Uſurper engage hand to hand before all the 
Duke's friends. They ſhould either have fought before the Duke's 
attendants had arrived, or in preſence of both parties who might have. 
been ſuppoſed to have mutually awed each other from interfering [x]. 


[D] Mrs. Siddons felt the force of this. She ſtrikes Dionyſius without ſpeaking a word, 
and repeats the paſſage over him as he lies on the ground. 


[z] See this circumſtance compared with what Ariſtotle ſays of the battle between Achilles 
and Hector in the Iliad. Note v. Chap. xx1v.. 
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NOTE I. 


THosE WHO ARE MOVED BY PASSIONS THEMSELVES WILL Ex- 
PRESS THOSE PASSIONS MOST FORCIBLY FROM THEIR OWN 
FEELINGS, HENCE HE WHO IS REALLY AGITATED, STORMS, 
AND HE WHO 1S REALLY ANGRY UPBRAIDS MOST TRULY AND 

NATURALLY. Fl Wor” 


II is ſurpriſing that this ſenſe of the laſt ſentence'of the quotation 
which is the obvious and literal tranſlation of the Greek, and exactly an 
illuftration of the precept and obſervation it follows, and with which 
the ſucceeding compariſon ſo exactly agrees, ſhould have had a different 
meaning given it by all the tranſlators and commentators before Mr. 
Twining ; who indeed has not himſelf admitted it in the body of his 
tranſlation, though he has compleatly eſtabliſhed it in a note (138), to 


which the reader who entertains any doubt on the matter, is referred for 


conviction. The general ſenſe hitherto given has been the neceſlity the | 


poet has of feeling himſelf, who wiſhes to affect the feelings of others, 
and indeed this is the ultimate meaning of the precept, and therefore 
it is virtually though not literally of the ſame weight with the obſerva- 


> > 


Horace. 


[r] © To make me grieve be firſt your anguiſh ſhewn.” 


COLMAN, v. 154. 


| [8] — « $i vis me flere dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi tibi. 


Hor. ARr. POET. v. 102. 
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But Ariſtotle is not contented with ſaying what ought to be the final 
effect on the ſpectator or reader, he is telling us how to produce the 
cauſe of that effect, which is the natural expreſſion of the paſſion by 
the poet, and which can only be done by his entering himſelf into the 
feelings of thoſe he repreſents. By doing this, he fays, he will certainly 


find the proper means of expreſſing thoſe feelings; for who can ſo well 


utter the language of any paſſion as he who is at the time under the 
actual influence of it; having faid this he purſues it no further, it being 
obvious that the beſt and moſt natural expreſſion of paſſion will awake 
the ſtrongeſt ſympathy in the mind of the ſpectator. 


It is very apparent that the ſame precept Is applicable to the actor. 
In vain may the poet paint the paſſions naturally, if the player does not 
exhibit the picture to advantage in the repreſentation; and to do this 
well, his imagination ſhould be as ſuſceptible as that of the poet. I have 
already mentioned a ſin gular anecdote from Hill's Actor in confirmation 


of this [O]. 


The ancient actors could not have the ſame powers of enforcing the- 
. ſentiments of the poet from their theatrical dreſs, or rather diſguiſe. 

Yet even their natural feelings were of great effect in aſſiſting the truth 
of their repreſentation. There is a remarkable inſtance of this kind 
related by Aulus Gellius. There was a celebrated Grecian actor who 
C excelled all others in his action and the elegance and elearneſs of his 
voice. His name was Polus. He performed the tragedies of the 
beſt poets with propriety and confidence. This Polus loſt an only ſon 
*. whom he greatly loved. However when his grief was abated he re- 


[o] See Note 1v. Chap. x111, 


turned, 
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* 


turned to the exerciſe of his art. At this time being to play the part 
© of Electra in the tragedy of Sophocles, at Athens, he was to carty an 
© urn which was ſuppoſed. to contain the aſhes of Oreſtes. For accord- 
ing to the ſubject of the play, Electra ſuppoſing herſelf to carry the 


9 


remains of her brother, deplores and laments his death as believing 
him to have been murdered. Polus there, dreſſed in the mournful 


© habit of Electra, carried the urn and aſhes of his ſon taken from the 
0 ſepulchre, and embracing them, as if they were thoſe of Oreſtes, ful 
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filled every requiſite of his part, not with fictitious and imitative re-- 
* preſentation, but with true grief and ſerious lamentation ; and while 
he ſeemed to be only aſſuming a fabulous character, was ſincerely 
affected by real ſorrow.” 


Much "PR been faid of the power of the pencil i in expreſſin gat the ſame 
time various and even oppoſite paſſions. This one of the beſt judges of 
the ſubject, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, has pronounced impoſſible; all that 
painting can do, which is confined to an inſtant, is to expreſs the ſucceſſion 
of paſſion by the effect of a conſequence of the former paſſion, as a tear. 
ſtealing down a countenance beginning to ſmile, as Andromache 


Lu] 


Mingled with her ſmile a tender tear.“ PoE. 


Can an actor do more ?. or as much as we talk of being torn by con- 
tending paſſions, are. we ever at the ſame- inſtant actually occupied by 
two of a different tendency, though the tranſition may be ſo ſudden as 
not to be eaſily perceptible ?. 


Hill 
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Hill in his Actor ſays, Had I the power I would make a ſingle tear 
* ſteal down the unaltered face of Cato while he ſpeaks the famous line, 


«© Thanks to the gods, my boy has done his duty.” 
© Though at the expence of ſtriking out the ſucceeding obſervation: : 


— Rome fills his eyes 
4 With tears that flow'd not o'er his own dead ſon.” 


O EE: ML 


HENCE THE FICTIONS OF A GOOD POET MAY BE SAID TO RE- 
SEMBLE THOSE OF A MADMAN. 


I THINK not only the context and the ſpirit of this chapter, but 
the whole tenor of the treatiſe ſettles the meaning of this paſſage be- 
yond the poſſibility of a doubt. Had Ariſtotle been treating of lyric 
and dithyrambic poetry there might have been ſome reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that by Laut he might mean only violent poetical enthuſiaſm, the 
MENS DIVINIOR of Horace, which carried him 


Above this viſible diurnal ſphere.” 


But the critic is not here, nor in any part of the Poetic ſpeaking of 
daring flights of poetical fancy, or exaggerated pictures of life and 
manners, but is giving directions how beſt to excite the ſentiments of 
pity and terror by faithful and natural copies of the real effe& of thoſe 
paſſions on the human breaſt, and the external ſigns by which they become 
manifeſt ; and I conceive pay; here to have its ſimple primitive figni- 
fication of a maniac or madman. We are told that the poet ſhould not 

only 
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only have an eye to the dramatic effect in his writings as to the repre- 
ſentation, but ſhould alſo while he is compoſing, put himſelf as much as 
poſſible into the ſituation of the character he is drawing; for by feeling 
the internal ſenſation of the paſſion he will be beſt able to expreſs by 


language the external ſigns of it ; for though no art can come up to the 


real effuſions of nature, yet thoſe who can moſt eaſily put themſelves 
from the ductility of their imagination into ſimilar ſituations, will imitate 


them with moſt exactneſs; this is obvious from what we may obſerve. 


in madmen, they really fancy themſelves from the diſorder of their 


reaſoning powers in ſituations totally foreign to the truth, and the im- 
preſſion is ſo ſtrong that they act and ſpeak entirely as if they were the 
identical perſons, and in the preciſe ſituations which their diſtracted 
fancy ſuggeſts to them. Now a poet of a lively and plaſtic imagination, 


and who is capable of entering into the true ſpirit of the character and. 


paſſion he is going to draw, ſhould in ſome meaſure partake of this. 
feature of madneſs, feeling and acting, almoſt as ſtrongly in the ſituation. 
of this imaginary character from the ductility of his fancy, as the mad 
man does from the derangement of his intellects. 


In the celebrated paſſage in the Midſammer Night's Dream, Shake 


ſpear has made exactly the fame compariſon ; undoubtedly from his own: 
reflection, for I believe none of his moſt ſanguine admirers will ſuppoſe. 
him trying purpoſely to illuſtrate a precept of the Stagirite ; though no- 
man who ever lived. ſeems ſo capable of ſhooting his own ſoul into the: 
boſom of the character he wiſhed to draw. His example ſeems to be. 
particularly directed to the imitation, if I may uſe the word, of ſuper- 
natural and imaginary: beings, in which he ſo much excelled. 
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* The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold. 
© That is the madman. 


With the lover we have appr, to do here. 


© The, poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, | 
* Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to . an; 
And as imagination bodies forth | 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
* Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name; 
Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination. 


NOTE Iv. 


THE POET WHEN HE INVENTS HIS FABLE SHOULD FIRST FORM 
| IT GENERALLY, 


THE critic here appears to illuſtrate what he has faid before of the 
poet's till retaining that character even when he writes on known 
ſtories [1]. The plan of the fable ſhould firſt be generally drawn ; the 
plot and its ſolution arranged ; and then' the epiſodic and ſubordinate 
parts added ; and if the fable is purely fiction the names are invented; 

if founded entirely or in part on truth or tradition, they are inſerted 


from the known ſtory; of which laſt method he gives an inſtance both 
from the epopee and the drama. 


Ii] See Note v. Chap. 1x. 
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Theſe inſtances ſeem ſufficiently to prove that Ariſtotle does not con- 
fine himſelf here to ſuch fables as are entirely the invention of the poet, 
as Mr. Twining imagines, (Note 142), for the at * be at leaſt 
a traditional if not an hiſtorical ſubject. 


Perhaps the conſtruction of epic and dramatic fable may in this reſpect 
be diſtinguiſhed by three general claſſes, though each capable of receiving 


innumerable inferior diſtinctions and modifications. Firſt, thoſe Which 


are purely hiſtorical, ſuch as the Iliad and Odyſſey, the ¶ dipus, the 
hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpear, and the earl of Eſſex. Here the names 
are all hiſtorical, and the poet muſt on no pretenee deviate from the 
known ſtory in eſſential cireumſtances all he can do is to find out fuck 
a fable, which though founded in fact has like the Odyſſey, the proper re- 
quiſites of general truth, or may be made to have them by ſome additional 
touches. [K] As for inſtance in the tragedy of the earl of Eſſex, Vol- 
taire is very ſevere on Corneille, (and the ſame reaſoning will apply to 
our tragedies on the ſame ſubject) for making Elizabeth young when ſhe 


was really a very old woman, as ſhe certainly was at the death of Eſſex. 


M. Leſſing in his Dramaturgie [L], though he carries, I think, his no- 
tion of general fable rather too far, adopting in ſome meaſure the opi- 
nions of Boſſu, anſwers Voltaire on theſe principles, that if the queen, 
though at the age of ſixty-eight, was amorous and jealous, in conſe- 
quence of which an event very proper for a fable took place, there could 
be no impropriety in ſuppoſing her age to be more congenial-with her 


paſſions [M]. Were Elizabeth on the ſtage to appear an old woman, 
„„ the 


[x] See Note 1v. Chap. xv. Cr] Part 1. page 57. 


(M] It is impoſſible for a drama to come nearer hiſtory than the Antony and Cleopatra 


of Shakeſpear, and yet much of the effect would ſuffer were one to be repreſented as between 
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the whole circumſtance of the death of Eſſex would contain that mix. 
ture of the dreadful and the abſurd, which though frequently found in 
the tragedies of real life would be very incongruous in dramatic fable. 


The next are thoſe which are partly hiſtorical, and partly fictitious, 
of which perhaps the Iphigenia in Tauris may be an inſtance [x]. All | 
the traditional ſtory may be, that on the point of being ſacrificed ſhe was 
ſaved by the interpoſition of Diana, and the reſt the invention of the 
poet. The neid, and the tragedy of King Lear, as alſo the Paradiſe 
Loſt, come under this form. The chief art of the poet here is to draw 
the manners of the known characters, as Ariſtotle requires with the 
proper likeneſs. In this the lo] Eneid is as e as the Paradiſe 
Loft is excellent. 


When the fable and characters are entirely the invention of the poet, 
as in the Flower of Agatho, and in the Regent, the tragic and comic 
writer are in the ſame ſituation as to the ſtructure of the able U 


which they firſt form, and then add any caſual names. 


fifty and ſixty and the other as forty. When Dryden, without any motive, chuſes in his All 
for Love to make Ventidius reproach Antony with his declining age, and his natural incapa- 
city for love, he gives a ſtriking inſtance how the poet ought xo to arrange hiſtorical inci- 


gents, 


[N] There never was a more fantaſtick monſter iſſued from the regions of fable than thoſe 
abſurd mixtures of truth and fiction the old French romance, ſuch as the Grand Cyrus, and 
its ſpurious offspring the modern hiſtorical novel. | 


[o] I conceive the Iliad as the archetype of the received characters of the ZEncid, 


... 1] act Note 111. Chap. 1x, 
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In all tragedies founded on novels the ſame diſtinctions hold as in 


thoſe founded on real hiſtory. This was generally the caſe with our old 


writers, and eſpecially Shakeſpear. I recollect no other of his plays, 
either tragedy or comedy, except the Merry Wives of Windſor, for the 


outline of which he is not indebted to ſome old tale. The tragic poets 
of the preſent day generally ſupply both incident id character from 


their own invention. 
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NOTE L 


A PLOT AND ITS SOLUTION ARE INCIDENT TO EVERY TRAGEDY. 


TI E critic might have added, and to every kind of imitative fable. 


I found a conſiderable difficulty in chooſing proper terms to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe material, and indeed eſſential parts of tragedy. The word 
plot indeed was perfectly familiar to the writers on the drama half a 
century ago, in conſequence of which, though it is now out of uſe, I 
have adopted it. The word sol ur ION, though not uſual, I preferred to 
borrowing the word DENOUMENT from our neighbours, or employing 
the harſh term UNRAVELLING, as it is certainly expreſſive of the 
meaning it is intended to convey. The plot then contains every part 
of the tale that is ſuppoſed to happen before the actual commencement 
of the drama, or the time ſuppoſed to be included in the epic poem 
itſelf, as alſo all that is comprehended in them, during which the ſpec- 
tator is in doubt as to the final iſſue of the ſtory. The ſolution is the 
clearing up of that doubt, whether productive of happineſs or miſery. 
As all that is not ſolution is plot, (which comprehends every part of the 
play or poem, where the action does not ſtand ſtill, except the cataſtrophe, 
and the circumſtances from which it immediately ariſes,) it will be only 
neceſſary to ſpecify the ſolution. That, in the Iliad is the ceſſation of 
the rage of Achilles; in the Odyſſey the death of the ſuitors and the 
recognition of Ulyſſes by Penelope; in the Æneid the death of Turnus; 

5 5M 
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in the Paradiſe Loſt the fall; in King Lear, as written by Shakeſpear, 
the death of Cordelia and Lear; in Tate's and Colman's alteration; their 
deliverance; in Much Ado about Nothing the vindication of Hero's 
innocence ; and in Tom Jones the diſcovery of his relation to All- 
worthy. th, 


NOTE II. 


THE PATHETIC. 


THE examples given here of this ſpecies of tragedy, as the ſtory 
of Ixion, and eſpecially the tragedy of Ajax, confirm what has been ſaid 
of the idea of pathos and pathetic among the ancients, as alſo what 
Ariſtotle fays of the Iliad afterwards, as diſtinguiſhed from the Odyſſey a]. 
Of this kind of tragedy our old writers furniſh innumerable examples. 


—— <A 14 4. w_ q 


Shakeſpear, though by no means | paring of blood, is much more 
moderate than many of his cotemporaries in this reſpe&, unleſs we rank 
Titus Andronicus and the Yorkſhire tragedy among his compoſitions. 
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NOTE III. 


PRIN © 


THE SIMPLE. 
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n ſpecies of tragedy has been already noticed in the tenth 
chapter [B]. In this the ſolution riſes from the incidents alone, the 


[4] See Ch. x1. Note [a] on the tranſlation, and Note 1. of the commentary on Ch. xx1y, 


| [3] See Note 1. Chap. x. 
plot 
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plot naturally unravels itſelf without any violent change. Venice Pre- 
ſerved is an inſtance of this kind. © 


NOTE IV. 


THE DIFFERENCE OR SAMENESS OF ONE TRAGEDY AND ANo- 
THER MUST NOT BE ESTIMATED BY THE FABLE, BUT By 
THE PLOT AND SOLUTION. 


THIS is illuſtrated by the obſervation in the laſt chapter as to the 
general formation of the fable, and ſubſequent application of names, 
The tragedies of the Regent and the Counteſs of Saliſbury, as to the 
ge neral plan, and the plot and ſolution are radically the ſame, and both 
taken from the Odyſſey. While the tragedy of Zenobia, written by f 
Mr. Murphy, and Metaſtaſio's opera of the ſame name, though both 
founded on the ſame hiſtorical event, related by Tacitus, from differing 
entirely as to the arrangement of the fable, and the plot and ſolution, 
are perfectly diſtinct dramas. A ſtronger inſtance yet may be drawn 
from Romeo and Juliet and Caius Marius, and the Sopboniſba of Thom- 
ſon and Lee. 


Thus the poet has it in his power to transfer the ſame circumſtances 
from a. popular to an unpopular ſubject. From whatever reaſon it 
ariſes, the obſervation of Dr. Johnſon that mythological fables do not 
ſucceed on the Engliſh ſtage is founded on experience. The Engliſh 
ke the Roman poets are fond of domeſtic ſtory. 


Veſtigia 
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Veſtigia Gracs, 
* Auſi deſerere & ebene domeſtica facta aſc]. 


On which lines there are ſome very judicious obſervations in Biſhop 
Hurd's notes on the Epiſtle to the Piſos. I think the Odyſſey as proper 
a fable for the drama as any I am acquainted with. But nothing would 
be ſo great an advantage as to follow the example of the [D] author of 
the Counteſs of Saliſbury, and give the incidents an old Engliſh garb, 

which is ſo well fitted to them. How eaſily is the Trojan war changed 
to a cruſade, Ulyſſes made a feudal chief, ([E] which by the way he 
much more reſembles than the pompous ſovereign Pope has made him,) 
and concealed as a n inſtead of a beggar. 


[r] The happieſt inſtance I know of a tranſition like this, is Fe 
Edward and Eleonora of Thomſon, taken from the Alceſtes of Euri- 
pides. | 


le] © And boldly quitting Grecia's beaten ways, 
They twine for native chiefs, dramatic bays.” 


According to Le Pere Brumoy the French 1 differ from us in thus a relpeth, See 
 Discovus SUR LE PARALLELE DES THEATRES. 


[p] I only ſpeak as to the deſign; the execution of it is below mediocrity. Beſides I be- 
heve the author never thought immediately of the Odyſſey, but only copied it through the 
medium of the novel called Longſword, Earl of Saliſbury. 


[E] See Note 1. Chap. xxIv. 


[F] This was attended with peculiar difficulty as the Engliſh poet was obliged to produce 
e ſolution by nature, which the Greek poet had effected by a machine. On this account 
an improbability is incurred in the Engliſh drama. We may allow Hercules, after the good 
office he has done, to play a little with the feelings of Admetus. But to ſuppoſe ſuch cha- 
xacters as Selim, as Gloceſter, as Theald, and even as Eleonora herſelf, would keep Edward 

| a moment 
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NOTE V. 
THERE ARE MANY WHO FORM THE PLOT WELL, AND TAE 
SOLUTION ILL. = 


THERE are two cauſes which chiefly lead to this fault. One'is a 
wearineſs of the ſubje& towards the end of the piece, and the conſe- 
quent deſire of precipitating the cataſtrophe : a fault ſometimes found in 
Shakeſ pear, in common with other dramatic writers of his times]. The 
other is when a writer has ſo involved his character in difficulties, that 

it is out of his power to extricate him by probable means; and not being 
able to untie the Gordian knot, he is forced to cut it [H]. 


This obſervation of Ariſtotle may be inverted : for there are poets who 
form the ſolution well and the plot ill. Such are thoſe who, fixing on 
ſome ſtriking event before-hand for the cataſtrophe of the piece, are 
afterwards at a loſs for preparatory incidents to fill up, with ſufficient 
intereſt, the long ſpace of five acts [1]. 


= a moment in ſuſpenſe is highly improbable, eſpecially as the reſult of Eleonora's concealment is 
T | a trial of the prince's conſtancy; a moſt indelicate circumſtance, from which Alceſtes is per- 
fectly clear, as ſhe is entirely paſſive in the bufineſs. There is ſome reſemblance'to this in the 
ſolution of Much Ado About Nothing; but Hero is a moſt inſipid character; otherwiſe ſhe 
would not have thought Claudio's ready acceptance of her ſuppoſed couſin a great compliment 
to her own memory. | 


[o] See Note 1. Chap. vn. 
In] See Note viI. Chap. xiII. 


1] See Note 11. Chap. XII. 
os * There 
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There is an excellent obſervation of Marmontel on this ſubject. He 


ſays, A capital defect, of which the ancients ſet the example, and 


Vhich the moderns have but too much imitated; is the languor of the 


« ſolution. This defect ariſes from a faulty diſtribution of the fable in 
« five acts; of which the firſt is devoted to the opening the ſubject to 
« the ſpectators, the three that follow to the [x] complication of the in- 


* trigue, and the laſt to the ſolution. According to this diviſion the 
« preateſt danger lies in the fourth act, and to fill the fifth act it becomes 
« neceſlary to CL] unravel the i intrigue flowly and by degrees, which can- 
not fail to render the cataſtrophe tedious and cold. But the ſuddenneſs 


of the ſolution ou ght never to leſſen its probability, nor its probability 


© to leſſen its uncertainty. Conditions eafily fulfilled bo + nc; bot 


very difficult to reconcile with each other. 


© It happens very ; rarely at preſent, that one or other of theſe two 
«< cenſures is not incurred: the ſolution either is deficient in point of 


preparation, or of ſuſpenſe. We carry with us to our pathetic plays 
two principles directly oppoſite; feelings which wiſh to be intereſted, 
and an underſtanding which diſlikes to be deceived. Our pretenſions 
* to judge of every thing cauſe us to enjoy nothing. [M] We with at 
© the ſame time to foreſee the ſituations and be affected by them; to 
contrive with the author and feel with the people ; to have our ſenſes 
* deluded and not deluded. New pieces have particularly this diſadvan- 
tage that we go to them leſs as ſpectators than as critics. There every 
connoiſſeur is as it were double, and his heart finds a very troubleſome 


[K] * Au nceud de Fintrigue.” 5 | LL] DExovs. 


| [14] The critic, as deſcribed here, is juſt in the ſituation of a man who wiſhes at the ſame 
time to be deceived by the tricks of a juggler, and find out how they are done. 


, 
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« neighbour in his judgement. Therefore the poet who had formerly 
* only to ſeduce the imagination, has now alſo to ſurprize the di dates of 
© cool reflexion. If the clue that leads to the ſolution eſcapes the view, 
© we Cry it is too weak ; if it appears, we fay it is too groſs. What then 
* is the poet to do? To work on the ſoul, and pay no. regard to the 
cold analyſis of the —  ENCYCLOPEDIE, ARTICLE 
DENOUEMENT. ö 302.» 


g I 


' IN THE TRAGEDIES THAT DEPEND ON THE ernieerta AND 


THOSE THAT HAVE A SINGLE ACTION, SUCH POETS OFTEN 
ATTAIN THEIR PURPOSE 3 WHICH 1S TO PRODUCE TRAGIC 

| EFFECT, AND AT THE SAME TIME GRATIFY OUR FEELINGS 
BY MEANS WHICH APPEAR WONDERFUL. 


I HAVE in this edition adopted the general ſenſe given to this paſ- 
fage by Mr. Twining, as well as the diviſion of the whole paſſage, which 
I think perfectly juſt [N]. Ariſtotle has condemned Agatho for croud- 
ing teo many incidents into his drama. He now ſpecifies in what he, 
and writers of the ſame kind excel ſo]. As to the expreſſion of the 


Ia See his note 155. 


[o] As it does not appear that this excellence has any relation to the above-mentioned de- 
fe, he appears only to point out this merit of Agatho as a kind of ſet-off againſt the other 
fault. And when. he claſſes other poets with him, as he does by the uſe of the plural verb 


goXaorlas, he muſt mean, I think, poets of the fame claſs with him in this particular 
excellence.. 


means 
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means being wonderful, 2 1 would graſp. at the lighteſt ſhadow that 
could juſtify the meaning I have ventured. to give it, after Goulſtone, 
Riccoboni, and Mr. Winſtanley. Surprize, wonder, even improbability, 
are clearly the attendants of the kind of arrangement Ariſtotle is ſpeaking 
of; and that they ſo appeared to him is equally clear from the apology 
he immediately makes for Agatho, by a Lee n his works. 


* 


As to his confining theſe kind of ſolutions to the gol SHEN 
on peripetia, and thoſe of a ſingle conſtruction, I do not ſee the leaſt 
propriety as to the laſt. Amos is in Chap. x111. uſed twice by | 
: Ariſtotle, and each time in a different ſenſe, once as oppoſed to compli- 
cated and once as oppoſed to double. (See Notes [a] and [o], on the 
tranſlation of Chap. x111.) If it is taken in the firſt ſenſe as oppoſed to 
complicated, the two exam ples muſt take in every ſpecies of tragedy, for 
in the tenth chapter he mentions: the diſtinction between the ſimple and 
complicated tragedy to depend on the one's having peripetia and diſco- 
very, and the other not having them. But every tragedy muſt either 
have or not have the peripetia and diſcovery. Neither does the other 
meaning of ar (which of the two evils I have choſen) agree much 
better ; fince the overthrow of vice, though ſupported by wiſdom and 
ſtrength, manifeſtly muſt produce a different cataſtrophe for the good 


[r] That bavα , cannot have the ſenſe of per admirabile, is obvious. Mr. T wining - 
ſays, © it ſeems all the ss. give Javuarys.' The ſenſe of the context appears to call ſo loudly 
for the other meaning, that if all the printed copies and tranſlators agreed, I ſhould be tempted, 
MEO PERICULO, not to ſuffer one ſigma to ſtand in my way, but read hahe. But beſides | 
the authority of the tranſlators I have quoted, it appears from the Spaniſh edition of Flores, 
that bavpary was · the moſt popular reading. Since, he ſays, © SOME editors ( edi 
tores,) read haun, inſtead of Pavpary. 


30 2 and 
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and the bad, which he makes i in Chap. x111, the eſſential diſtinction 
between the double and the ſingle ſtory." 


But here a much more eſſential difficulty occurs. Ariſtotle in the 
thirteenth chapter expreſſly declares, that a very bad man ſhould not 
© be repreſented as falling from happineſs to miſery, for though ſuch an 
* arrangement might be agreeable to our feelings, it would excite neither 
© 'pity nor terror; and conſequently, according to Ariſtotle's preciſe de- 
finition of the word, would not be tragical. Yet here he gives abſo- 
lately and in unequivocal terms to this very arrangement of fable, the 
ne merit which he has before Tg denied OW 


I can folve this Ame Un no other cauſe than change of opinion. 
And as I muſt think ſuch a change of opinion juſtifies the proverb, 
© Second thoughts are beſt; I can impute it only to the n. of 
nt over un xi 


ba wiſdom deceived, Sir Giles Overreach and Shylock are in- 
ſtances, as is the death of Dionyſius by Euphraſia, of the tag over= 


throw of 1 impious courage and Power. 


[Q] See Chap. xI1L. Nate 111 and v1L. 


NOTE 
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NOTE vn. 


AGATHO ) OBSERVES, IT IS. PROBABLE FOR MANY THINGS ro 


F 


HAPPEN WHICH SEEM IMPROBABLE. 


THIS paſſage of Agatho is quoted by Ariſtotle in the ſecond book of 5 


his Rhetoric, Chapter xxiv, where he treats largely of general and 
contingent probability, and the fallacious arguments that may be pro- 
duced by confounding one with the other. The reaſon why Ariſtotle 


uſes this argument now, is to juſtify his approbation of an arrangement 


of fable which is obviouſly againſt the general rules of probability. But 
experience tells us, that events happen every day contrary to general: ex- 
pectation, and as we are told by the higheſt authority, © The battle is not 
always to the ſtrong nor the race to the ſwift.” The probabilities as 
oppoſed to each other are diſtinguiſhed into the [2] abſolute and the con- 
tingent. Now the contingent probability is certainly credible ; and the 
critic tells us aftewards that Is] impoſſibility, if the poet can render it 
even * ſophiſtry credible, is preferable to incredible poſſibility. 


By theſe means we may reconcile this with the ſtrong inculcation of 
probability both as to incident and character, which we find in Chapters 
ix and xv. This contingent probability, as indeed every intereſting tale 
can prove [ T], is a proper foundation for a dramatic action or character. 


LX] Anas kinds, xo T4 emo, RET. L. 11. C. xx1v.. 
Ls] See Note vir. Chap. xx1v. 


Ir] See Mr. T wining, Note 156. 


But 
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But the events of the action, and the behaviour of the character as al: 
hibited in the courſe of the drama, muſt follow according to the rules 
of general probability. To illuſtrate this by an example, there is a con- 
tingent though not a general probability, that an armed leader attended 
by ſoldiers, may fall by the hand of a woman; therefore the cataſtrophe 
of the Grecian Daughter is no improper dramatic incident. Such an 
event ſuppoſed, the general probability is that it muſt be performed on 
a ſudden, and unperceived, yet there is a contingent probability that a 
woman may vanquith a man in fair combat; but ſuch an event would 
not follow naturally, either from the incidents of the fable or the cha- 
rafter of Eu phrafia, who 1s repreſented as a delicate woman and not as an 
Amazon. 


hs tragedy of the Fatal Marriage affords a ſtronger proof of the 
defect of this contingent probability. Nothing could be more probable | 
than for ſuch a villain as Carlos to ſeal his crimes by the murder of his 
brother, but that ſuch an act ſhould take effect exactly at the time it 
did when the characters are in the higheſt poſlible diſtreſs, is purely ac- 
cidental, and is not the probable or even incidental conſequence of the 
moſt truly tragic ſituation the characters are in. The eſcape of Iphi- 
genia from the altar (incidentally probable according to the popular be- 
lief of Greece) was a very good incident on which to found a tragedy, 
but a very inartificial ſolution of plot [u]. 


[u] As in the Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Iphigenia in Tauris. js 


NOTE 
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NOTE VIII. ; 


THE CHORUS OUGHT TO BE CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE CHA- 
RACTERS OF THE DRAMA, AND BE DEEMED A PART OF THE 
WHOLE, AND CONTRIBUTE TO THE ACTION. 


II appears fon this, that the dramatic writers, ſo dy as the time 


of Ariſtotle, had found the chorus a dead weight, from which they 
wiſhed to free themſelves, and to render it a merely ornamental and ad- 
ventitious part of the theatrical apparatus. [x] However I do not 
wonder at this precept of Ariſtotle. As the prejudice of the times 
would not ſuffer the total abolition of the chorus, or permit it to be 
entirely unconnected with the drama, every deviation from the cuſtom of 
the beſt writers who made it an eſſential though ſubordinate part of it 
had a tendency to reſtore the exploded form of tragedy in its original 


ſtate, from which it appears to have been at firſt raiſed in oppoſition [x] 
to general pre; judice and ſuperſtition. 


[x] Mr. Colman, in one of his notes on the Epiſtle to the Piſos, makes the following judi-- 
cious obſervation. * Neither of theſe two critics (Ariſtotle and Horace) have taken up the 
« queſtion (that is as to the intrinſic merit of the chorus) each of them giving directions for 
© the proper conduct of the chorus, conſidered as an eſtabliſhed and received part of tragedy.' 


[Y] See Note 11. Chap. XII. 
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means want their counter-part on the preſent theatre. It i is not uncom- 


will be introduced. In the Italian opera (I mean as exhibited in this 
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1309 .6Y IX. 


INTRODUCING SONGS WHICH HAD NO CONNECTION WITH, 
| THE PIECE. 


THESE extraneous ſongs which Ariſtotle calls Embolima, by no 
mon to ſee it announced i in the play-bills, that in ſuch a part ſuch a ſong 


country) ſo little is the drama re garded that two acts only are often per- 
formed to give more time for the dances. Banks. 


A moſt ridiculous inſtance of theſe Embolima occurs in the Engliſh 
opera of Artaxerxes. The author, or rather the tranſlator, took the 
opening chorus of Adriano in Siria, which happens to follow Artaſerſe 
in the works of Metaſtaſio, for his finale, and conſequently dreſſed a 
Perfian king in all the attributes of a Roman emperor. [z] | 


[z] Adriano in Siria opens with this chorus, 
Vivi a noi vivi all impero 
Grande Auguſto, e la tua fronte 


Su l' Oriente prigionero 
S* accoſtumi al ſacro allora. 


Of which, this tranſlation is the finale of Artaxerxes. 


Live to us, to empire live 

Great Auguſtus, long may'ft thou 
From the. ſubject Eaſt receive 
Laurel wreaths to grace thy brow. 


See Andrews's Anecotes, Article Errors, page 108. 
QHAP. 


: | l 8 | CHAP. XIX. 


NOTE L 


THE LANGUAGE AND THE SENTIMENTS. 


B v the firſt of theſe Ariſtotle means the ſimple and grammatical e con- 
ſtruction of ſpeech, as is manifeſt from the ſucceeding chapter, and by 
the ſecond the ſenſe and intention that i is declared by it. For in the 
ſixth chapter he declares the ſentiments, (Ude, ) to be © the means by 
« which the intention or opinion of thoſe who ſpeak is diſcovered.” © In 
« ſhort (to uſe the words of Mr. Harris) ſentiment in this ſenſe means 
little leſs than the univerſal ſubjects of our diſcourſe. 


The modern Prank; conſiders ſentiments in a more confined ſenſe ; and, 


as now uſed, it is properly enough defined by Lord Kaims, F the expreſ- 
| fin of a thought prompted by paſſion.” 


Sentiments of this ſort well applied ſo 1 as to flatter the taſte, the feel- 
ings, or the prejudices of the audience, are the ſureſt traps | for applauſe. 
In one of the critical papers either in the Tatler, Guardian, or Spectator, 
the virtue of a Roman theatre is exalted above our own, for the applauſe 
given to a virtuous en, in one of [4] Terence's comedies. Since 


[a] « Homo ſum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 
Jam a man myſelf, and can think nothing indifferent to me that concerns human kind. 
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I have known the theatre, I can anſwer for a Britiſh audience being to 
the full as virtuous as the citizens of Rome in this reſpect. This is {6 
well known, both by poets and players, that our comedies abounded 
with theſe moral ſentences to an exceſs, which became perfectly ridicu- 
lous: a very little exaggeration of which, by the maſterly pen of Mr. 
Sheridan, has now in a great meaſure delivered the ſtage from their re- 


NOTE I. 


—> 
* 


WHAT RELATES To THE SENTIMENTS INDEED MAY RATHER 


BE "REFERRED To THE PRINCIPLES OF "RHETORIC. 


M. BATTEUX has given a ſenſe to the whole paſſage, of which the 


5 above quotation is a part, directly oppoſite to that of the other inter- 
preters, all of whom he accuſes of having applied to oratory what 


related to tragedy, and vice versa, I muſt confeſs 1 ſee no ſhadow of 


ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and think the general meaning of the whole conveyed 
very clearly in the exact words of Ariſtotle, as given in moſt of the 


printed editions; and which ſeems perfectly conformable with what is 


really the diſtinction between oratory and dramatic poetry. The critic 
firſt ſays, that ſentiments belong moſt peculiarly to rhetoric ; he then 
defines the nature and uſe of them, in railing and directing the feelings. 
Now he allows that the poet to work the ſame effect muſt employ the 
ſame means, ſuch as amplification, extenuation, &c. but with this dif- 
ference, that he muſt effect that by the incidents of the fable which the 
orator performs by the uſe of that application of ſpeech which he terms. 
ſentiment ; therefore ſentiment belongs more eſfentially to rhetoric. 


NOTE 
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* 


NOTE III. 


FOR WHAT WOULD BE THE MERIT OF THE ORATOR IF THEY 
WERE TO APPEAR AFFECTING WITHOUT THE, ASSISTANCE OF 


HIS ELOQUENCE ? bb; A 


THE word which I have tranſlated affecting, (Ic, SWEET, literally, 
has diſpleaſed moſt of the commentators, and certainly not without rea- 
ſon, if it can have no other meaning given it than pleaſant or agreeable, 


expreſſive of ſenſations which it is far from the particular buſineſs of 


oratory, and ſtill farther from that of tragedy to excite. But Horace, i in 
a paſſage of his Epiſtle to the Piſos, which is plainly taken from this, 
and where he 1s ſpeaking of the language of tragedy uſes the very word 
of Ariſtotle, to ſignify that which [B] influences the paſſions ſtrongly, a 

ſenſe which the context has obliged the commentators to be unanimous 


in giving to dulcia. 


Non fatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia FR 


Et quocunque volunt animum auditoris.agunto,' 
Which I will venture thus to paraphraſe, 


"Tis not enough that each faſtidious eye 

The drama's faultleſs ſtructure can defy ; 
The moving, tale muſt charm the raptured foul, . 
And as it liſt the yielding ſenſe controul. 


[Bs] Tuxayoyti, See Poetic, Chap. vi. The only commentator who has given this ſenſe 


to nde, is Segni. He tranſlates it indeed PIACEVOLI; but he explains it in a note by elle 


poſſino muoyere gli affetti.” See alſo Dacier's note on the lines of Horace that are quoted. 
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Shakeſpear apparently annexes ſome ſuch idea to ſweet, when he makes 
ene lay, 


5 


CHAP. x. 


I am never merry when J hear ſweet muſic.” 


Pe [OWNS | won T * w. 3 
; i ein 917 £ * | 1 ; 

THERE IS ONE PART OP THE THEORY oF ELOCUTION RELAT=- 
ING TO THE MODE OF EXPRESSION, WHICH PRINCIPALLY BE= 
LONGS TO THE PLAYER AND: THE PROFESSED TEACHERS oP 
THAT ART 3 sven As TO DI18TINGOISH BETWEEN SUPPLICA- 
TION, COMMAND, NARRATION, QUESTION, ANSWER, AND ANY 


OTHER CIRCUMSTANCE oF THz SAME KIND. 


BO TH this precept, and the example by which it is Wultrated, ; ap- 
pear to me ſufficiently clear. That there is no grammatical diſtinction 
between command and ſupplication, and that the diſtinction depends 
entirely on the ſpeaker the moſt ſacred part of our liturgy ſufficiently 
evinces. A märk of Interrogation added or omitted, will often entirely 
change the ſenſe ef a fentence, for an inſtance of which the teader is 
referred to the firſt chapter of this work [o]. 


As for the author's inſtru fructing the performers how to recite their 
works, it could only happen in the caſe of new pieces. The player of 
the tragedies of the three great tragic poets of Greece were as much 
obliged to tradition or their own ingenuity for giving the proper utterance. 
to their ſentiments, at the time Ariſtotle wrote, as the performers of the 


(o! See Note [D). Chap. I. on the tranſlation. 


plays 
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plays of Shakeſpear are at the preſent hour. I queſtion. much even if 
the modern players would be quite ſo civil to a living poet in this reſpect 
as they are to Bayes 1 in the rehearſal, or as the French players were to 
Voltaire DJ. I was preſent at the rehearſal of the Jealous Wife, and 


every circumſtance relating to the elocution and the action of every cha- 


racter was directed by Mr. Gartick without one remonſtrance from Mr. 
Colman Who was preſent ; though Mrs. Pritchard made ſeveral, but 
which were all over ruled by. the manager. 


I do not think Mr. Twining has treated this part of the {abject with 
his uſual clearneſs. That by i Reus Ariſtotle muſt mean figures 
or forms of ſpeech, I moſt perfectly agree with him. But when he 


ſays this belongs to the art of the player, and that no blame worthy of 


notice can be imputed to the poet on this account; it is clearly implied, 
that it is not only the duty of the player to underſtand how the poet uſes 


theſe figures of ſpeech, but to give them their due effect i in the per- ; 


formance, by employing the Poor geſtures and tones of voice. 


Yet though Ariſtotle ſays the blame incurred by the poet on this g 


occaſion is not of a ſerious eſſential kind, that very expreſſion implies 


that ſome blame is incurred. And this 1s perfectly juſt. For certainly 
the poet ought to take care that theſe forms ſhould be ſo marked by the 


ſenſe as to leave no doubt in the mind of the actor or reader. 


Of this fault Shakeſpear has, been. ſometimes guilty. For inſtance, in 
the celebrated line of Othello, the proper delivery.of which has been ſo 


much controverted. 


[o] See Mr. Twining's Note 163. 
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Which 1 believe bas been finally ſettled by Garrick to be thus pro- 
nounced, | 

: Put out the light and then,—Put out the light? 
. * If 1 quench, yo. Ke. 
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en is no doubt of this being the beſt mode, but much 1 think of 
its * the mode intended by Shakeſpear [2]. 


The ſubject of this note i is well illustrated by Leſling. © It is often, 


he ſays, very neceſſary in order to comprehend the nice touches of 


© Terence to have the power of figuring to ourſelves the action of the 

players, for the ancients never wrote bal ſtage directions. Recitation 
had its peculiar artiſts ; and as to the reſt, the poets could depend on 
the {kill and judgement of the actors who ſtudied their employment 
with the moſt ſerious attention. The poets themſelves were often 
among their number; [6] they gave directions how they would have 


DLE] Another paſſage of Shakeſpear has been thus ſpoken, 


c This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnadine, 


Making the green, ——oNE red.” 


I am ſurpriſed to ſee the compliment paid by Mr. Stevens to ſuch a ſubſtitution of bombaſt, 
for the ſimple diction of Shakeſpear. The late Mr. Sheridan has pointed out many glaring 
though almoſt general errors in the reading of the Liturgy. For more obſervations on this 
ſubject, the reader is referred to Note v. Chap. xxv. 


[F] See Note 11. Chap. x11. 


[G] That is, they explained their own meaning; penn on the art of the player to 


the 


expreſs that meaning to the ſpectators. 
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c 


c 


DRAMATURGIE, Part 11. page 97. 


the incidents performed; and as their works were not publiſhed pre- 


viouſly to the repreſentation, before the people had an opportunity [u 
both of ſeeing and hearing them, they had leſs occaſion to interrupt 
the written dialogue by directions in parentheſis, through which the 


author in a manner makes himſelf one of the perſons of the drama. But 


if we imagine that the ancient poets to avoid theſe parentheſes marked 


in the dialogue itſelf, every movement, every geſture, every look, every 


modulation of voice that the actor ſhould ws we are miſtaken. 


* In Terence alone there are many places i in which nothing of all this 
is marked, and where, nevertheleſs, the true ſenſe can only be diſ- 
covered by gueſſing at the proper action which ſhould accompany 
them. In many, even the words may appear to convey a meaning 
directly contrary to what the actor ought to expreſs by his geſtures.” 


a 


[x] The ſame is the caſe now as to the priority of „ ; but the printed Copies 


are read by thouſands who could not fee the drama performed. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE Cn. xx, 


0 HAP. Xx. 


'T HoUGH I cannot fee with what propricty Ariſtotle begins à di- 
rection for the choice of the language of . tragedy, by ſending us to the 
ſpelling- book: yet as I deemed it incumbent on me as a tranſlator not to 
omit any thing that the critic ſays, I ſhall avail myſelf of the opportu- 
nity he has given me to introduce ſome general remarks on grammar, 


and ſome that relate more peculiarly to the grammar of our own language. 


NOTE I. 


= | A VOWEL. 


IT ſeems very extraordinary, that while every art is in a progreſlive 
Nate of improvement, and that our mode of expreſſing clearly the mean- 
ing of language to the eye, both in writing and printing, is ſo much ſupe- 
rior to that of the ancients from the uſe of ſtops, capital-letters, &c. that 
the means of painting ſound to the eye ſhould continue to be ſo very de- 
ficient and inaccurate. If the fame character always expreſſed the fame 
vowel ſound, the true pronunciation of language would be as eaſily con- 
veyed by writing as by ſpeaking. But this is fo far from being the caſe, 
that the vowel ſounds marked by letters, are not only confounded with 
each other, but the ſame vowel ſound when long and ſhort, is hardly 5 
ever expreſſed by the fame letter, though we have only five [ a] charac- 


[A] I conſider V (when a vowel) and as the ſame, ſince they always have the ſame ſound in the 
fame ſituation ; their diſtinct uſe relates ſolely to orthography, and has no relation with orthoepy. 
: ters 


— — — 
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ters to pe all our vowel ſounds. For example, the ſhort ſound of 
A, which when long is pronounced, as in BACON, MAJOR, is marked 
by E as in BEND, MEN. The ſhort A as in MAN, has ſeldom I be- 
lieve [B] a congenial long ſound in our language but when it is followed 
by two confonants, as In MASTER, TASK, BARGE. However A, as 


in the firſt inſtance, may be confidered beyond compariſon as the moſt 
uſu long ſound of the vowel, either when lengthened by an E 


mute, as in BANE and DARE, or when independent of a ſucceeding 
conſonant, (Which caſe always makes the vowel long in Engliſh) as in 
Bason and'MAson. Our long vowel ſound of 1 has no correſpondent 
ſhort ſound ; but we uſe 1 to repreſent the ſhort ſound of x, as DEAN, 


DIN. Even if we ſhould wiſh to expreſs the ſhort 2 ſound of 


BEEN to the eye, we muſt not write BEN, but BIN le]. 


That our characters paint words and not ſounds is obvious from the 
directions for pronouncing the vowels prefixed to the vocabulary printed 
at the end of Cook's Second Voyage to the South Seas. Or if that is 


not at hand, the hearing a child taught to ſpell, (the word DIVINATION 


for inſtance,) will be equally conclutive. 


The Greek diſtinguiſhed two of their long and ſhort vowel ſounds x 
and o by different characters, while the orientals contented themſelves 


with only three characters, A, o, and 1, to expreſs all their vowel ſounds ; 


the two laſt of which were alſo uſed to expreſs one an aſpiration, and 


[B] There are however exceptions, as FATHER, Where the TH can be conſidered only as 
one conſonant, | 


Le] This ſubject is treated more at rg in Mitford's Eſſay on the Harmony of Language, 
Sect, L1I. page 32. 
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the other a conſonant. The different ſound of theſe vowels, and ſome. 
| times their total omiſſion, when [Dp] very ſhort are left to be ſup- 
| plied by the memory and judgment. When the Arabians under the 
| Caliphs became a polite and learned people, they invented other marks 
to ſhew the nicer diſtinction of the vowel ſounds where they were 
noticed, and to ſupply them where they were not. 


This invention, adopted by the Jews, and afterwards ſanctified by a 
little rabbinical myſtery, and then ſtrengthened by monkiſh ſuperſtition 
and papal authority, is the true hiſtory of thoſe wonderful Hebrew 
vowel points, which have made ſo much noiſe, and created fo many 
violent ſchiſms in the learned world. l 


Perhaps ſome contrivance of this fort would be the beſt mode 
of giving our written language the moſt perfect preciſion as to its pro- 
nunciation, without any confuſion as to the etymology of words, from 
which our irregular orthography in a great meaſure ariſes, and which is 
of the utmoſt conſequence in a language like ours, whoſe words are 
drawn from ſo many different ſources. 


lo] Wx are not very accurate in this caſe. I think there is not a vety diſtinguiſhable 
difference between the firſt ſyllables of MYRTLE,, HURTLE, CERTAIN. 
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NOTE I. in to at 
4 a * : ? 2 7 4 6 4 4 #5 


BY ACUTENESS, GRAVITY, OR, THE MEDIUM BETWEEN BOTH. 


oO 


I HAVE no doubt of Mr. Twining being in the right in ſuppoſing 


that Ariſtoule, by the medium between | both, (% ptow) did not 


mean the circumflex. His reaſoning on this is conducive. It is very 
obvious that in every word of more than three ſyllables, or even in 


words of three ſyllables, whoſe firſt or laſt ſyllable is acuted, other 


ſyllables are diſtinguiſhed by a ſtronger accent than the contiguous ones, 
though in a leſs degree than that which is peculiarly emphatic, and 
which regulates the accent of the others, in our language at leaſt, and 
in the pronunciation which we give to Greek and Latin. 


There is no neceſſity to ſeek an illuſtration of this from the ancient 
languages, our own will afford ſufficient examples which will have fo 
much more weight, as our proſody is allowed to be eſſentially regulated 


by accent, which is indeed the ſole efficient cauſe of our verſification. 


It will appear from our verſe, that this inferior accent has a force not only 
to diſtinguiſh itſelf in thoſe ſyllables on which it is placed, but to anſwer 
the purpoſe of the ſtrongeſt accent in the word as to the verſification. 
There is no place in our heroic, or dramatic pentameter, in which un- 
* dertake' would come in, that © multiply would not equally do, as to the 
meaſure ; though it is obvious that the principal accent is on the firſt 
ſyllable in the one, and the aft in the other [E]. In the 3 


[E] For the ſake of perſpicuity I have diſtinguiſhed the ſtrongeſt accent ib the — and 
the weaker vy the grave mark. 
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drama of Crononhotonthologus, there is a character of the name of 
Aldiberdnteph6ſcophsrnii, which is a complete verſe in itſelf, contain- 
ing one principal accent, to which J have given the acute mark; ond 


inferior to this, but more emphatic than the reſt, which has the grave 


mark; and three others ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the others for the 
purpoſes of verſification, which are noticed by a double dot. 


This ſubject has led me unawares into an inveſtigation in which I am 
much intereſted. I mean the diſtinction between accent and quantity. 


My Greek quotations will ſhew my opinion on this matter to the learned 


reader. To him therefore I owe ſome reaſon for adopting this fide of 
the queſtion, but to the mere Engliſh reader I am likewiſe, bound not 

to employ too much of theſe notes on a ſubject which mult be totally 
unintereſting to him. I ſhall confine myſelf therefore to two points 
only, and diſpatch them both with as much brevity as poſſible. The 
arguments I uſe ſhall be drawn alſo from circumſtances obvious to the 
ſenſes, and appealing to them for ſupport. . The authority of antiquity, 
produced by Dr. Foſter in his. Eflay on Greek Accent, and enforced and 
illuſtrated by Mr. Mitford in his Eſſay on the Harmony of Language, 
are and always muſt remain unanſwered, becauſe they are unanſwerable. 


Firſt then, the authenticity of the Greek accentual marks have been 
proved beyond controverſy by the abovementioned treatiſes; but the 
pronunciation of them, as it is managed by modern voices, deſtroys that 
cadence to which modern ears are accuſtomed [y]. In conſequence of this 


[LF] Some perſons I know talk of marking both accent and quantity in Greek verſe.. I 
pretend to no ſuch power, but I am far from ſaying ſuch a power did not exiſt among the 
Greeks, | | 


th ey 
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they have been diſuſed, and few Greek ſcholars, from ſuch diſuſe being 
able to write them accurately, it became neceſſary to get rid of them at 
any rate, and this was done by explaining away their utility when their 
authority was ſhewn to be unqueſtionable. They were to ſignify muſical 
notation, tones unknown to the irreligious cars of the moderns; in 
ſhort any thing but what we call accent. But if theſe kind of muſical 
notes accompanied the common pronunciation of the Greek language; 
if, as is ſuggeſted by Lord Monboddo in his letter on this ſubject to 
Mr. Steel, In Greek a man raiſed his voice upon certain ſyllables and 
no other, whether he was ſpeaking with paſſion or without paſſion, 
whether he was haranguing or in ordinary converſation; if this were 
the caſe, the moſt perfect language we know muſt have been totally 
deprived of the power on. which. the force of poetry and oratory moſt 
eſſentially depends, that of exciting of the feelings of the hearer by con- 
genial modulations of the ſpeaker” s: voice. And if the ancients by 
mporwlicz and ACCENTUS: did not mean what we call accent, which is fo 
general a property of language, and fo diſtin from quantity, what word 
had they to expreſs this property ? for we cannot ſuppoſe their languages 


were without it. 


This difficulty Dr. Beattie and Mr. Nares have tried to obviate by 
calling ouk accent EMPHASIS. But this is ſubſtituting the effect of a 


thing for the thing itſelf. A man in a red coat is eminently conſpicuous | 


among others in black or white, therefore one of the qualities of red- 
neſs is conſpicuity, but redneſs is not conſpicuity itſelf, becauſe there 
are other colors that are alſo comparatively conſpicuous. So we know 
it is one of the properties of accent to make the ſyllable on which it 
falls emphatic, or conſpicuous; but this property is not peculiar to 
accent, for, as will be ſhewn preſently, there are caſes in which accent 


cannot 
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cannot be ſo, employed, and \then. quantity, produces che ſame effect. 
Among monoſyllables if it be neceſſary to make one word emphatic, or 
conſpicuous, it is done by accent, and ſometimes with the addition of 
quantity, or rather the emphatic accent changes the ſhort vowel ſound 
to a long one, when the voice is not ſtopped by a conſonant. As in 
Milton. ; 1 | 


Kno ye not wx ? ye knew me once, no mate 
For you, there fitting where YE durſt not ſoar.” 


Here in the firſt line, ME in the former part of the verſe is emphatical, 
and ſupplies the place of an accented ſyllable where the verſe requires 
one: the ſecond ME is not emphatical, and is placed where the verſe 
does not require an accent [o]; the vowel ſound of the firſt is long alſo 
and the ſecond ſhort. In the ſecond line the pronoun YE is emphatical, 
but the natural vowel ſound-of it is ſo ſhort as not to be capable of the 
accent without altering its quantity, which is accordingly done, and the 
E lengthened, but without altering the accent as far as regards the 
ſtructure of the verſe. When it is required to make a particular ſyllable 


[o] From this circumſtance of the duQtility of the accent, which is the eſſence of our 
verſification, our poets have the power ſometimes of regulating the proper expreſſion of the 
thought by- the cadence; an advantage denied the ancients from the inflexibility of quantity 

in Greek and Latin. Of this the firſt line of the quotation from Milton is an example. 
A paſſage in Thomſon's Tancred and Sigiſmunda will ſhew this more ſtrongly from oppo- 
| ſition, | | 
— < ] will give 
© This ſcatter'd will in fragment to the winds, 
* Cruſh all who dare oppoſe me to the duſt, - 


© And heap perdition on THEE.” 0 


Here the reciter is under the neceſſity of either ſpoiling the ſenſe, or the verſe. | 
of 
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of a word of more Hllables than one conſpicuous, 'or emplatie, v 
is not accented, it is never allowed to alter the accent, therefore this 18 
a caſe when quantity n _ dag bow I ſhall Uuſtrate wh two 
nn 155 8 1 


Curl'd or oxcurl d fk locks will turn to grey. BY 


The ſyllable ux is Rill confidered as unaccented in the verſe, and is 
only made conſpicuous by the quantity, not by lengthening the vowel 
found of v, for that the connected conſonant forbids, but by marking 
more ſtron gly the two following ſubſequent conſonants by dividing them, 
and ſo rendering the length of the ſyllable by u poſition more confpi- 
cuons. In this line * Pope s Iliad the * * the 895 18 a 4 


561 


= Turns and REturns him with a mother's 8 care. 3 


The affair of the accentual a "PET, after all mw hs 1 
ſaid and proved in their favour, has been finally decided as things of 
much greater conſequence are often decided, by the majority of votes; 
their pronunciation and even their notation, where detached pieces of 


Du] In ſcanning ancient verſe it is uſual. to ſay a vowel is long by poſition, but this is 
not correct, it is the ſyllable not the yowel that is lengthened. For as Mr. Mitford juſtly ob- 
ſerves, Ten conſonants would not oblige even a Greek or 8 voice to give to a pre- 
« ceding epſilon or omicron the ſound of eta and omega, but two conſonants diſtinctly pro- 
© nounced will neceſſarily retard any voice in pronouncing the ſyllable. Ess Av ON THE 
Harmony or LANGUAGE, SeR. Iv. p. 55. Double conſonants we pronounce as fingle, 
and the only effect they have is ſhortening the preceding vowel ' ſound, as HOLY. HOLLY, 
WRITING WRITTEN, and as we Carry the ſame pronunciation into the learned language, as in 
X&X05 , FERO FERRE, we always in this caſe make a falſe quantity. The ancients 
1 ſuppoſe pronounced theſe double conſonants diſtinctly like the modern Italians, which 


perhaps requires a greater 14 of the voice than to ——— between two different con- 
ſonants. | | | 


Greek 
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obſervation I propoſed to make, which I ſhall introduce by this queſtion. 
What have we ſubſtituted in their place ? How do we now read Greek ? 
I know the anſwer, and it will not be given without a contemptuous ſneer 
at the ignorance of the queriſt and the abſurdity of the query, According 
to quantity to be ſure 1 the only eſſential conſtituent of the ſtructure of 
ancient verſification, and on which its cadence entirely depends. But let us 
enquire firſt hat reading by quantity is, and if we really do it either 
in Greek or Latin verſe. Do we mean by quantity what it only can 
properly mean, giving length to the ſyllables that are really long ? (In 
ſyllables long by poſition we cannot err if we pronounce, all the conſo- 
nants diſtinctly,) or do we mean giving the acute accent to all long 
ſyllables? Now let us try this on the two firſt verſes of the Iliad. Do 
not we give the ſound of the eta to the epſilon in Oeæ, and do not we 
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lay the accent alſo on the ſame ſhort vowel in this word, and in the 


omicron in Ouxoperyy The fame in the firſt line of Virgil's Eclogues. Do 
we not pronounce the firſt ſyllable of TiTYRus as ſhort as it is poſſible 
for a ſyllable to be pronounced? and do we not accent the firſt ſyllable 
of PATUL2 ? Therefore if either of the abovementioned modes of read- 

ing be reading by quantity we follow neither of them, and if neither of 
theſe be what we mean by reading by quantity, I * like to know 
what is. 


- 


But though 1 do not know what reading by quantity is if it is not 
marking the true time of every ſyllable by the voice, I perfectly know 
what we ſubſtitute for the pronunciation of Greek according to the 
accentual marks, and CALL reading by quantity. It is in fact reading 
Greek according to rules of Latin accentuation, which naturally 
produces the ſame cadence that we find in Latin verſe, depending en- 
tirely 
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tirely on accent; for though our judgment 'revolts at a a e 
our ear is much more offended by a — and the cadence 
= the — — he = Gat d e 288 Vs 


401 


| Thatthe miles br Greck and Latin accentuation were different we 
know from' the authority of Quintillian. One of the canons of Latin 


accentuation is, that the accent of the penult in all polyfyllables depends 


on its quantity; and T challenge any, the moſt parti: 
modern mode of reading Greek, to ſhew me any other reaſon for 
laying the accent on the omieron inſtead of the epſilon, as directed 


It does not even mend the accentual cadence tang 
ov nenen | 


« Ilius aram 5 


LY STps tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuit agnum. 


* 
— a 
K dl 


« Ille meas errare boves ut cernis, &c. 


2 . . 


Telnaes both in accent, e and aual 4 
pronunciation, like Ou, pronounced according to the Greek ac- 
centual mark. Whence this mode of reading Greek. has been called 
by way of eminence, and in oppoſition to the other, reading by quantity, 
it is perhaps not very difficult to diſcover. The whole fyſtem of Latin 


{1} To thoſe critics who are not ſatisfied of the truth of the accentual cadence of Latin 
verſe being different from the quantity, I would recommend it firſt to read, and then ſcan any 


line of Virgil they chuſe. This muſt convince their ear, but: if they; chuſe authority rather 


than the teſtimony of their ſenſes, I would adviſe them to read the concluſion of the eighth 


chapter of Dr. Foſter's. Treatiſe on. Accent and Quantity, and eſpecially. the paſtſcript to it; 
Mr. Harris's Philological Enquiries, . Part 11. Chap. 11. and Col. Mitford's Eſſay, Sect. vl. 
dee alſo Note rv. Chap. xxiv. of this commentary. 


23 accentuation 


by the aocentual mark in the firſt word of the ſecond verſe of the Ind. : 
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accentuation in every polyſyllable depends on the quantity of the penult. 
Diſſyllables have always the firſt fyllable accented, whether long or 


ſhort; and all the other accents of polyſyllables, which are always on 
alternate ſyllables, depend on the accent, and conſequently on the quan- 
tity of the penult. Therefore when we hear an error in the accent of 
this ſyllable, as it is the [x] only place where an erroneous. quantity is 
marked in pronunciation, we directly cenſure the ſpeaker for making a 
falſe quantity, and fot this reaſon when we carry this mode of regulating 
the accent into another language, we uſe the ſame expreſſion, and call 
it reading or pronouncing according to quantity. We can know nothing 
of the genuine pronunciation of ancient verſe but from conjecture. I 
ſhould imagine quantity was more marked, and accent leſs, in Greek than 
in Latin verſe. How this was done we can no more judge than an 
Engliſhman who had learned to read and pronounced Italian like Engliſh 
could judge how it would ſound from the mouth of a Tuſcan. We 
muſt ſuppoſe Greek verſe to be the natural poetic language of the 
country, and in this caſe quantity, the conſtituent of it, muſt have been | 
ſtrongly marked by the voice, and that, as in Engliſh and Italian verſe, 

ſcanning was only an exaggerated expreſſion of its real cadence. But 
this might not be the caſe with the Romans, who borrowed their rules 
of proſody from the Greeks. They might like the modern writers of 
Latin verſe, while they regulated the quantity by the judgment, produce 
alſo an accentual modulation by the ear. When J ſee ſuch a poet as 
Virgil uniformly employing what I know from claſſical authority to be 


[x] Were I to ſay SIDERIS inſtead of SIDERIS, I ſhould be immediately accuſed of a falſe 
quantity, but not at all for giving the firſt ſyllable one of the ſhorteſt poſſible ſounds and 
no accent, inſtead of the proper long vowel and the _ accent, « A which it is Ciſtin- 
. in the nominative caſe sous. 


the 
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a the genuine aSintvation of his hanguage, 10 produce a moſt delightful 


cadence, independent of the quantity, to which however he rigidly ad- 


| heres; I cannot conceive it to be only accident, but that ſuch accentual 
n muſt have been even eſſential to the beauty of the verſe, eſpecially 


as we find from the paſſage in the Philological Enquiries above cited 


(Note K) that when Latin began to be corrupted more attention was paid to 
this accentual cadence than to quantity. And does not this receive ſome 
ſupport from the expreſſion of Cicero quoted by Mr. Twining (note 55) 
that the poet was RAT HERR more confined by numbers than the. ora- 


© tor.” * Numeris adſtrictior PAULo,” I certainly do not mean to in- 
ſinuate that the quantity of ſyllables was not ſufficiently obvious to the 
ears of the Romans; they certainly did not, like us, pronounce the firſt 


ſyllable of vxLIx long, or of vELLEM ſhort, but that the verſification 
of Latin depended more on accentual cadence than that of Greek, may 


I think be traced in the corruption of both. When quantity ceaſed to 


regulate Latin verſe it ſtill retained the accentual modification as the 
foundation of its cadence, as will appear from the lines of Commo- 
dianus, quoted Note 111. Chap. xx11. But when the ſame thing hap- 
pened to the Greek. verſe' it entirely changed its form of. verſifica- 
tion, and adopted a new and barbarous cadence, which, was regulated by 
the accentual marks, as in the Chiliad of Tzetzes. See PHILOLOGICAL 
Inquiries, Part 11. Chap. 11. That the cadence of Greek verſe de- 


pended ſo much, (not on Latin accentuation ſurely) but on the ſtrict 
attention to quantity, as in the recital almoſt to ſink the power of the ac- 


cents which was forcibly marked in the delivery of proſe, is obvious 
from a paſſage quoted from another Work of Ariſtotle in Note vIII. 
e xxv. | 
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KN ARTICLE 15 AN UNMEANING/ SOUND WHICH" MARKS THE 
© BEGINNING, Tu n OR 'SOME' PARTICULAR DISTINCTION 
or A SENTENCE. le | 4 8 


HOW an article can be . ee e 18 F own 


| We my 3 


By the diſtinction of a ſentence I imagine Ariſtotle means fuck words 
or phraſes as are diſtinguiſned by an artiele, and by that diſtinction 
ſeparated from the reſt of the diſcourſe, and in fact made fubſtantiv tres; 
as when we ſay, the conjunction Ax b, the article TRR. In this 
power the Latin, for want of an avticle, is greatly deficient ; and the 
eritical writers in that language are ſometimes obliged to have recourſe 
to the Greek article; as for inſtance: Goulſton, in his paraphraſs of a 


ſentence in this treatiſe, uſes 70 prius, and 79 mmol 


By means of the article in En Sud u Whole ſorttencs ee 
antive, as ſometimes alſo x ſingle gerund is. I ſay ſome- 

times ; as what Dr. Lowth has obſerved in his grammar, (p. 140) on 
the gerund being always a ſubſtantive when the article THE is pre- 
fixed to it, and requiring to be followed by the genitive caſe, I can by 
no means aſſent to. In ſome inſtances it certainly is ſo, but in nine out 
of 
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of ten, when the a tic 1 dne Whole fentence, 
a_ not the gerund only, i is the ſubMititives! For inſtance; in the exam ple 
TED 8 eee of A ſetitence being the nota HIRE tg to 4 eib. 4 
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: Red Adicifſe fadeliter ares . 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros.' 


? Fed 


If we tranſlate as we may cb, : The having learned the liberal arts, 
ſurely were we to alter the tenſe of the. infinĩitive from the preterite to the 
preſent, we ſhould retain the ſame general ſenſe and ſay, The * 
* the liberal arts, not The learning of the liberal arts. 


The gerund e never to * properly a GbHantive, but when the 
noun that it governs would be its nominative caſe if 1 x. continued a verb. . | 
To explain myſelf more clearly, were I to fay, ſuppoſe ſpeakin g of a 
court of juſtice, ſuch a thing happened before the ſwearing the evidence, 
meaning previous to the clerk of the court's adminiſtering the. oath, 
SWEARING is a gerund governing EVIDENCE, and THE makes a ſub- 
ſtantive of the whole ſentence. But were I to ſay, | before the ſwear- 

ing of the evidence, I ſhould. conceive. EVEDENCE as the governing 
caſe of the verb, which would not then be tranſative but neuter; and 
expreſs the act of the evidence and not of the officer of the court, and 
in this caſe. it would indeed be a ſubſtantive. | | 


In _ ens © the crowing of a cock,” the neighing of a 
horſe, the gerunds are compleatly changed into ſubſtantives, and as 
ſuch will admit a plural. 5 TI" af 


[1] There is no Joubt but i in this as in ſeveral other of the inſtances, the article may be 


more elegantly omitted, but it is equally clear that it may allo 1 be be prefied, and j in ſome Caſes 
muſt be —— Which is quite — for the purpoſe, l 


« OM 
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© Steed, 2 ſteed in high and boaſtful Riga + 


| 56 
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Or the Ry genitive, : 4s A a horſe” s neighing. But whether LE 


0 eating bread, or the cating of bread,” ' © EATING' will neither admit 
the plural, nor the Engliſh genitive. e : 


The flying a kite? is the diverſion of a boy or the experiment of 
an electrician. The flying of a kite is the motion of the machine, or 

the action of the bird from which it is named. The carving a door 
is the act of the artiſt; pa e of a door ns object of re 12 
compleated. 


Another proof that the word ſtill continues a gerund without aſſuming 
any of the characters of a ſubſtantive is the neceſſity of its being fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, and its incapacity to govern. another gerund. 
We cannot ſay * the deſiring of ſeeing” as we might the © deſire * 

y Kaings* we muſt ok the mY to ſee.” 


1 4 5 Ge: 


2 4 * 


That the ſentence and not the gerund is to be conſidered as the ſub- 
ſtantive, will be further proved from inſtances where the gerund is pre- 
ceded by a noun in the Engliſh genitive caſe, or a pronoun poſſeſſive, 
f | which equally with the article mark one or other of them to be a ſub- 
| ſtantive. Peter's denying Chriſt, would any correct writer fay © of 
« Chriſt?? * My reading a paſſage of Ariſtotle ;* Would you fay © of 
« a paſſage of Ariſtotle ?* if you do you change the ſenſe. Reading 

will indeed be a ſubſtantive, but will ſignify ſome alteration I the 
ſenſe, and not the pronunciation of the words. 


„% TOTYY FE TINO EC e LCN WI 
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Dr. Lowth mentions the uſe of CONTINUAL and CONTINUALLY, 


the adjective and adverb as a criterion in this caſe... By that criterion 1 
| am 


1 
* — . ore ii - 161: big 
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am content that my hypotheſis ſhall be tried. If the gerund can poſſibly 
be connected with an adjective, I give up my cauſe. * He is continu- 

a ally teaching Paul.” a 1 . the ee teaching Paul kaudable 55 
tence; but it is aid if THE 1s cid or müll follow. Then muſt 
we ſay © the continually teaching of Paul?“ If we do the ſenſe is en- 
tirely changed ; or ceaſes to be a ſign of the genitive caſe, and becomes 
a prepoſition, and would be rendered in Latin by * de Paulo, con- 
cerning, about Paul. If the adverb con TINUALLY. is made an adjec- 
tive, and we ſay * the continual teaching of Paul, TEACHñNOG will 
undoubtedly be a ſubſtantive, but Paul will be the teacher. Inſtead of 


the ſoundly beating a man, could we fay © the ſound beating of a 
« man?” Or to take Dr. Lowth's own example, inſtead of by well 


c obſerving which,” could we fay, by the good obſerving of which?“ 


for directly gaining wiſdom,” could we ſay, the direct gaining of 


viſdom?' for © eafily ſupplying our wants, the eaſy ſupplying of 
our wants?” for © quietly enjoying,” the quiet enjoying?” It muſt 
be obſerved this is marked moſt ſtrongly when weLL and Goop are the 
examples, as in other caſes the adjective and adverb : are ſometimes con- 
founded by incorro@ ſpeakers. | 


I muſt however allow that the gerund, conſidered merely as ſuch, 
may ſometimes be followed by a genitive caſe on the authority of the 
Latin, whoſe grammar in doubtful caſes is generally allowed to be deci- 
five as to our own. For example: Aliquid fuit principium generandi 
* animalium.” VAR RO. Fuit exemplorum legendi poteſtas. CICERO, 
* Veſtri adhortdi cauſa.” Tacitus. 


— * Generandi gloria mellis. VII II. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE 


NOTE Iv. 


IN NAMES COMPOSED OF TWO WORDS WE NEVER CONCEIVE 
EITHER OF THE PARTS TAKEN SEPARATELY TO HAVE ANY 
| MEANING. | 


THE fame obſervation js juſt as to common nouns or names of 
things as well as perſons if they are either of foreign or obſolete deriva- 
ton [14]. And ſometimes even if the words are cchipounded of terms 
in general uſe. This is well illuſtrated in Mr. Jackſon's Letters. Per- 

haps, (he ſays) * it may be imagined that thoſe words which catry 

* their figuification with them ſhould be moſt expreſſive, whether long 


or ſhort; that is when they are compounded of known words which 
_ © expreſs that ſignification. But this is not ſo; when we fay © adieu, 


« farewell, we mean no more than a ceremony at parting. No one 
* confiders © adieu” as a recommendation to God, or farewell” as 
* a wiſh for happineſs. Frequent uſe deſtroys all idea of derivation ; 


but if we ſpeak a compound or ſelf-fignificant word that is not com- 


mon, we perceive the derivation of it. Thus if a Londoner ſays 


“ butter-milk,” he has an idea of ſomething compoſed of 20 butter 


* and © milk,” but to an Iriſhman or Hollander it is as Gmple an idea | 
as either of the words taken pony is to us. LETTER III. 
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infleQion of verbs, and as moſt languages in this reſpect deviate at times 
from, what, may be called the rules of univerſal: rammar, I ſhall Ears 
briefly to mention a few curſory obſervations- A 1 have made on 


Bains in the ama my . 1 
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both _ i a ker 3 . even * 
2 writers, of the participle and preterite of ſuch verbs as form the 
participle in Ex, as wrote, C written, rode, ridden; which has i in- 
deed been more carefully avoided, even in converſation by thoſe ho are 
tolerably accurate, ſince his admonition. But he has either over ooked, 
or neglected to mention the diſtinction cuſtom has made as to the i impro- 
priety of uſing the preterite for the participle, in the different circum- 
ſtance of its being connected with the auxiliary verb to have,” © to be, 
or being connected with a ſubſtantive as a verbal adjective. <] t is wrote 
ſeems to convey a more ungrammatical ſound to the ear than « I have 
* wrote;” but no perſon. dener would ſay, wrote gun ge for 
ritten n language. | 


This * even in caſes where the proper participle, as uſed with 
the auxiliary verbs, is nearly obſolete. It might favour a little of pe- 
dantry to fay, in common converſation, * I have beaten him,” © I have 
eaten it; but we always ſay © nar dane 0 — 
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The two auxiliary verbs, ſhall' and © will,” which conſtitute the future 
winds i in Engliſh, are perpetually confounded not only by foreigners, but 
by the Scotch and Iriſh. The proper ſimple future is this, © I ſhall, 
Thou wilt,” or © You will, He will, We ſhall,” © You, or Ye 


will, © They will” Were I to fay © I will go, or © You ſhall go, 


it is no longer the ſimple future, but ſpeaks determination in one in- 
ſtance, and command or compulſion in the other. What a difference 
between theſe expreflions, I ſhall not ſucceed in this but yor will, = 
and * I will not ſucceed in this but you ſhall. The laſt part is nonſenſe, 
fince the verb ſucceed” being accidental requires only the ſimple future; 
but for © ſucceed, ſubſtitute * attempt,” which is in the power of the agent, 
the ſimple future will be the ſame ; but change the ſigns, ſay © I will not 
attempt this, you ſhall ;* and determination on one part, and command 
on the other are clearly expreſſed. On this principle it is that our 


| neighbours often raiſe a laugh at their own expence, by telling us they 


will break their necks, and that their friends ſhall win a rubber at 
whiſt. 


It ſeems very wonderful that two languages ſo very different, and in 


all apparent circumſtances fo entirely unconnected as the Engliſh and 
modern Greek, ſhauld unite in the ſingular circumſtance of uſing the 
verb * I will for a ſign of the future tenſe, the latter uſing i for this 
purpoſe. A fanciful writer might perhaps be tempted to impute this cor- 
ruption of the Greek tongue to the converſation of the Barangi, a body 
of Engliſh guards, to whom the particular defence of the Grecian 
Emperor's perſon was entruſted, and who. preſerved the uſe of their 
native language to the laſt age of the empire [0]. 


[6] See a quotation from Codinus in Note 48, on Chap. 1. of Mr; Gibbou's Eike 


There 
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| "There is a diſtinction in the paſſive voice of the ancient languages to- 
which all the modern ones I have any knowledge of are ſtrangers, I 
mean the perfect and imperfect preſent, AMATUS SUM and AMoR. This 
is obſerved by the later editor of 'Lilly's grammar; ; but 'amo being the 
example it is not ſo clear, it not being very eaſy i in that verb to mark the 
diſtin&ion, though by accurate inveſtigation it may be traced.” | AMoR 
means ſimply, that at the preſent time I am beloved; 'amarus surf 
has in this verb a kind of retroſpect. It is the word Prior's Henry 
would have uſed to expreſs his ſituation. 3-1 ba2godt Jon Hiw 1 bne 


A When induſtry and time, (the 9 to | 
That bring our wiſhes nearer to our . thr e 
Made him perceive that the inclining fair | 
c Received his vows with no reluctant ear. 


The diſtinction is more obvious in DOCEOR, Shich il eans I am now 
MN learning,” or © in the act of being taught; whereas DocTvs SUM fige 
nifies the W of my r I am inſtructed. | 


The Gme advantage that the Latin 10 over Jer Engliſh in the paſſive, 
the Engliſh i in its turn has over the Latin in the active voice, from uſing 
the auxiliary, © Iam,” with the participle, I think, I am thinking.” In 


verbs deponent in Latin, the active voice has alſo the fame advan tage 
and from the ſame canſe. 


There is an 3 in the Italian verb ſubſtantive exactly | 
reſembling the Latin deponent. It is conjugated by itſelf, aſſuming, as 
an auxiliary, the power of TO HAVE, SONO STATO, I have been.” The 
cauſe appears to be this. The Latin verb su having nothing like the 


4 G 2 | — paſlive 
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paſſive participle, its derivative the Italian borrowed one for the verb 
STARE; and soo sT Aro literally means © I AM PLACED.' 


There is a remarkable nicety in Spaniſh between sER and EsTAR, the 
firſt always ſignifying only ſimple eſſence ; as for inſtance, sER OATRO 
LUGARES DI LoNDRA, would not fignify being four leagues diſtant 
from London; but being actually the four leagues, the proper vet here 
IS EST AR. 


In ſome lan guages, the Hebrew for inſtance, the genders of the per- 
ſons are ſignified by the termination of the verb itſelf. At firſt fight this 
may appear an advantage, but in fact it is a defect, for it often enforces 
diſcrimination where diſcrimination cannot be really made. What 
happens from this to the Hebrew in all its perſons, happens to the 

French, Italian, and Spaniſh in the third perſon of both numbers, from 
the uſe of the pronoun. Here Greek and Latin have manifeſtly the 
advantage, as where diſcrimination is neceſſary they can employ W 
pronoun or nominative caſe, or otherwiſe, omit them. In the ſingular 
pronoun the Engliſh is in the ſame cafe with the other modern lan- 
guages; and we feel an inconvenience when we wiſh to mention a cir- 
cumſtance relating to a perſon, whoſe ſex we either do not know or wiſh 
to conceal ; and we muſt. either uſe a periphraſis, or have recourſe to the 

colloquial barbariſm of ſubſtituting the third perſon plural, They. 
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DITHYRAMBIC POETS. - 


M. ph. For my reaſon for rendering this inexplicable word 
as I have, the reader 1s referred to the note on the tranſlation. Another 
eee emendation ſuggeſted by a learned friend, is to read Meyans- 
owy, The Megaleſian Games at Rome were conſecrated to Cybele, and 
firſt introduced there during the ſecond Punic war; they are mentioned 
by Livy, Tully, Ovid and Juvenal. None of the Grecian feſtivals men- 
tioned. by Potter are of this name, but it is obviouſly of Greek deriva- f 
tion. Livy derives it from peyaan; piles, © The great mother.” N My 
friend, with great Probability, ſuppoſes it compounded of peyaxe 

« great,” and oi to ſhake,” an etymology perfectly conſonant with the 
noiſy rites by which the mother of the gods was celebrated, and with 
which the works of the Dithyrambic aue and their high N ex- 
N would be perfedtly o con 3 phe” 


The whie 1 in queſtival; Hermbcaicoxanthus, f is ev idently compoſed of 


the names of three rivers of Afta minor, the Hermus,. the Caicus, and. 
the Xanthus. 8 


Fa) Kepubaliaous e das „ vo" av 5 d anofd run 
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NOUNS ARE EITHER PROPER on FOREIGN, OR METAPHORICAL, 
OR ORNAMENTAL, OR INVENTED. FOR THE PURPOSE, OR 
LENGTHENED, OR SHORTENED, OR CHANGED. | | 


BY yROPER, Atiftotle means words uſed in their common accepta- 
tion, as in plain converſation , in contradiſtinction to all the other modes 
he has mentioned, and not to the yAwrre or foreign word only; though 
in his firſt example. he oppoſes theſe to each other for the obvious reaſon 
he gives, of the ſame word partaking of both qualities, though with 
reſpect to different perſons. This ſort of forei gn words introduced i into 

poetry, did not reſemble the ridicul ous practice of thoſe travelled cox- 
combs who are continually larding their converſation with F rench and 
Italian phraſes ; but, as is obſerved in the note on the tranſlation, related 
_ only to the different dialects of Greece. We have nothing chat reſem- 
bles this ſo much as the introduQtion of fuch Scottiſh words as BOURN, 
EYNE, &c. which, to an Engliſh ear, has a very agreeable effect, and 
gives a kind of Doric ſimplicity to the lower kind of paſtoral poetry. 
But this to a Scotchman has the ſame effect as our own provincial lan- 
guage would have to an Engliſhman, This however will in no caſe ſuit 
the higher walks of the drama and epopee. Had Scotland continued a 
ſeparate kingdom the two dialects might have been diſtin and of equal | 
dignity, and have given our poets this ſource of variety. See BEATTIE 
o LUDICROUS CourosT Ton, Chap. 1 IL. near r the end. 
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The uſe of Metaphors is ſo frequent in common converſation as hardly 


to require explanation; fuch expreſſions as a cool reaſoner,” a warm 


debater, are examples. Sometimes even a word is more common in 
its metaphorical than its proper ſenſe, as for inſtance, to RUMINATE. 


By a fingular chance this word, though of no dignity i in its figurative AE 


acquires dignity in its proper ſenſe, and is a perfect inſtance of the uſe 
of foreign words i in clevating the ſtyle of poetry ; 2s is Milts ſk 5 


w a 


3 Others fd with paſture a fat | 


"5. 1 3 ++ 1 2411 4 
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q Or bedward RUMINATING. | 
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Abe example faken from Homer, 7 a hip. to o iluftrate the pa" of 
A word from genus to ſpecies is ſufficiently plain. We ſay commonly a a 
ſhip lies at anchor from the quiet ſituation ſhe i is in when at anchor, | 
which may be termed a ſpecies of lying Rill compared to the agitation, of 
a voyage. The example of the change from ſpecies to genus (ſee the | 


tranſlation) is equally clear and ſtill in common uſe, though we uſually. 


employ the modeſter term of a thouſand ; the Romans ſtill more mode- | 
rate, contented themſelves with ſix hundred. On the fame principle che 8 


abſent lover counts his hours by centuries. 


As for the transfer from ſpecies to f pecies, how wever er comfortably 8 | 


ſcure the Greek examples are, I think the ſenſe of the Precept is 


ſufficiently clear ; it means, I conceive, the transfer of a figurative ex- 


preſſion uſually connected with one word, to another word to which it is 
not uſually applied, though the meaning of it is the fame. I eſteem. 
Caſtlevetro's example perfectly juſt; and agree with Mr. Twining in 
thinking any man who chuſes. May ſpeak ſo, though T do not think it 
would be often adviſable for him to avail himſelf of this liberty. I do. 
not quote the Italian critic as our own learned countryman Martinus 


Scriblerius: 
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Scriblerius has furniſhed us with examples in his account of the _ 
Catachrefis, a maſter of which he tells ee war x (99h 3c 
Mow the beard, CV 
<A N TIS -.9 9 1 nig 
| "Shave the field, 3 „„ 
Ro oe 00S #6 5A EF 7 1 Daene eln 
Pin the plank, 7 
Nail a my fleeye. RY | 
Fs +: «FL * eZ $: - 4 + 7% 4 TY _ 8 


In n en chis figure i is af: great uſe, The bone of 
low comedy and farce frequently depends on it. The ſailor applies his 
ſea-terms to all the objects of common life, the gardener talks of the 
og: oe of a W on and the — of a front rank * F . 


But this figure is not entirely baniſhed from. more ſerious 1 
tion. The 1 — wanders 


„Oer the or ſinooth-$n.aven green,” 


and the ks 1 romance M. down ſquadrons with his chanted 
ſword. This figure i 1s ſometimes uſed - in common ſpeech, as when we 
ſay a warrior is PRODIGAL OF LIFE, or a ſpendthrift BLEEDS FREELY. 


It muſt be allowed this mode of arranging figures comes. fo near the 
next, and the examples ſeem ſo applicable to both, that I am not able 
well to diſtinguiſh them. The particular inſtance given by Ariſtotle of 
the transfer of metaphor by analogy 1s very clear. Calling Beauty the 
arms of Venus, and Arms the ornament of Mars, exhibits a more fa- 
miliar example. | 


In regard to calling a ſhield che .cup of Mars, I 3 differ TOTO \ COELO 


from Piccolomini, who thinks the relgmbjancy of the t two things as to 
form, 


Nor tra- POETIC 


Forth," ean have any poſſible connection with the metaphor 

would be ſpoiled if lance were ſubſtituted for ſhield * e the 
form of the Greek $141, or cup, bore ſome reſemblance. to a ſhield: 
This might have been the caſe with a poet who. compoſed, as the 
Laputan philoſopher propoſed to converſe, by things inſtead of words. 
But ſurely to one who uſes the arbitrary ſymbols of things to expreſs 
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his thoughts inſtead of things themſelves; | reſemblance of effect rather 
hwy reſemblance of ſhape is the ſource of metaphor, and on this prin- 


ould think the cup of Bacchus bore more analogy to an offen- 


five than a de 
ode of Anacreon, where he makes female beauty ſerve both as a ſword 


and à ſhield, blamed on this principle; but I never could fancy any re- 
ſemblance, as to form, between a handſome woman and either of thoſe 


inſtruments [o]. 


Caualling a ſhield © the wineleſs cup of Mars' is termed by Harles [DJ, 
a moſt daring metaphor.* Perhaps it will hardly ſeem ſo, if we take a 


more common inſtance, and call love © the bloodleſs war of Venus.“ 


"of the ornamented word mentioned by Ariftotle he takes no der 
notice. Metaſtaſio ſuppoſes it e in that e of the Epiſtle 


* the Piſos which begins, 


a No on ego inornata et dominantia verba folum,” Kc. 


* 


_ [Bp] See Twining, Note 185. 


leg In ſome caſes however too great a natural diſſimilitude between the objects has a bad 


effect. See Note vii. Chap. xx11.. . 


Lo] See Note on the tranſlation-. 


ve weapon. I never heard the metaphor in the ſecond 
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But whoever reads that whole paſſage muſt be convinced, that if i mornata 
there is oppoſed to x4opos here, xonuos, mult eomprehend every other 
ſpecies of ornament. of which language is capable; all of which he has 
here claſſed with it, as being different modifications of exception to ( vigia), 
words in their proper and common form. Ariſtotle alſo at the end of 
the next chapter, again diſtinguiſhes «oopo; in this, manner. He ſays 
ſuch words are moſt calculated for Iambic verſe as are moſt fit for com- 
mon diſcourſe of which it is an imitation, viz. the proper, the meta- 
phorical, and the ornamented. Though from this we do not ſee what 
the critic meant by xoopo;, We ſee clearly that. he did not mean by it 
either an aſſemblage of all the other ornaments of language, or any ele- 
vation or change of ſtyle much over-topping the e of common 
diſcourſe. 


Invented words can never be ſuppoſed to ſignify any Fan name 
that the poet may chuſe to impoſe, but a name whoſe ſignification muſt, 
from derivation or ſome other cauſe, be ſufficiently expreſſive of the ſenſe 
it is intended to convey. Such, for inſtance, as courſer for horſe. 
Of lengthened names the Italian has many; but [E] Metaſtaſio obſerves 
they cannot be introduced into ſerious works: in Engliſh poetry they 
are not uncommon; we uſe . devoid” for * void,” * diſtain' for * ſtain; 
and Milton puts eremite' for © hermit,” adding one ſyllable and length- 
ening a vowel. We alſo ſhorten words in verſe, as morn," eve, 


mead. Indeed all elliſions of vowels properly fall under this deſcription. 


There are other figures of ſpeech not mentioned by the critic here, 


but which modern critics are full of, and which ſeem indeed, in fact, to 
| . | 


[z] Eſtrutto della Poetica, page 333. 
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be, what Mr. Ir] Spence calls, peccadillos agabiſt grammar; but which 
the blind admirers of the ancients firſt give Greek names to, and then 
call figures of rhetoric. -'On this principle all the errors againſt gram- 
matical preciſion Lo! which are pointed out even in our n writers, 
_ be converted into — Dobemdoen net ae h 

Gele was however of a different opinion. Lu] : Buer) form will 
become a fault if it is not produced by choice but by rA SO 
it is often defended by Nee by time, and wal a 


r] See Edey.on the e Ode 5 117. 


lo] Nlaſclef in his Hebrew Grammar, Chap, æxII. points out 102 inſtances of words of 
an anomalous form in the Hebrew Bible, Of theſe, from Dr. Kennicott's: collation of mss.. 
ba appear to be errors of the tranſcribers or Printers. 


Fa] Eſſet enim-omne ſchema vitium ſi non peteretur fed WOE nen ae ve 
n ali cad Sor eie ei of #n 


3 H 2 „ CHAP. 
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LANGUAGE WILL . HAVE, MORE DIGNITY AND BE FURTHER RE- 
MOVED FROM THE VULGAR 1DIOM, BY THE USE or vnc 
MON WORDS, 


Tre truth of this, as applicable to the Italian Janguage, is very well 
illuſtrated by M. Maffei, in his defence of his tragedy of Merope againſt 
the criticiſms of Voltaire, in which he ſhews the poverty of the French 
language in this reſpect. Voltaire had objected to Maffei, that in his tra- 

gedy, Merope to poſtpone the nuptials which were haſtened by the tyrant, 
orders a ſervant to inform him, * that the queen had had a fever all night. 
Maffei adds, To ſhew how ſuch paſſages would diſpleaſe at Paris, he 
* tranſlates this into French; and in truth fo tranſlated, they have not a 
good effect: but this mode of confronting the tragedies deſerves to be 
£ conſidered. The Italian fays, 


[a] © Tis uſeleſs to diſguiſe the mournful truth, 
« A ſcorching fever wars againſt her life.” 


© But the Frenchman ſays only, [B]“ It is impoſſible to conceal from 
« you that the queen has a fever.” We may ſee here the difference be- 
* tween the verſe of a nation which beſides the language of proſe poſ- 


[a] Diffimulato in vano ſoffre di febro aſſalto. 


9 
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[B] On ne peut vous cacher que la reine a la fievre.” 


« ſeſles 
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ſeſſes alſo a poetical language. In ours even trivial and domeſtic 
circumſtances may be mentioned with dignity and poetically, but turn 
them into proſe and they inſtantly become common. Your verſe has 


3 


exactly the fame force as if I ſaid in Italian, © The queen has a fever,” 
1 and a verſe that began ſo would certainly occaſion much laughter; but 
© when the ſenſe is expreſſed as in the Italian, the tranſpoſition of the 
* words and the metaphor create poetry, and render the language noble 
© to OUR ears, becauſe it is very remote from vulgar ſpeech and yet not 


« extravagant ; and by theſe means we are able to give. ornament to every 


= 


ee g. 


a0 ants has been oxciedied with ene the l 3 candour that 
Math am pkbint of. 


e Ha 


THE ELDER EUCLIDES. | 


MOST likely called ſo by Ariſtotle to diſtinguiſh him from a perſon 


of the ſame name, who was a follower of Socrates and head of a ſe of 


Philoſophers [c]. 


It is ſurprizing that the Engliſh tranſlators ſhould have rendered 
EuxAzi0ng 0 zgxaus, Euclides ille antiquus, Old Euclid.” In the firſt 
place old, applied to a man, ſignifies age, not antiquity; and without the 
article, as indeed is the fact with moſt adjectives except in the vocative 


caſe, conveys the idea of jocular familiarity. Who for the elder Brutus 


[o] See Fabricius. | 
| would 


? * 
* Sr re 
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would fay, Old Brutus? Were we to expreſs the father of the 
Horatii by the name of Old Horace, we ſhould immediately think of the 
Roman poet. We know the French, from the partiality they have for 
their own language, mutilate all the harmonious names of antiquity, a 

practice which we at firſt adopted but have now totally laid aſide. In 
conſequence however of its having been once adopted by us, the moſt 
familiar of the Roman names, and ſome few of the Greek names, have 
among us this pronunciation. But theſe are confined to the perſons 
themſelves, and not given to others of a ſimilar name. We call none of 
the Horatii Horace but the poet, and none of the Tullii Tully except the 
orator. - Ariſtotle and Euclid are two. of the moſt early familiar Greek 
names, and in conſequence of it retain this diſgraceful diſtinction; and 
when we meet them thus mutilated we expect to find the fathers of 
logic and the mathematics. As all affectation is ridiculous, I ſhould 
think it pedantic to call this work a tranſlation of the Poetic of Ariſto- 


teles; but in a tranſlation of Pindar's fifth Pythian Ode, I would not 


tranſlate the Aęige c mentioned there, by the Anglo-Greek name of 
Ariſtotle. There is ſomething ſo completely merry-andrewiſh in the 
agpellation we give to the celebrated triumvir, eſpecially when mixed 
with Roman names, that were I writing hiſtory I ſhould be induced to 
reſtore him to the name of Marcus Antonius. In this work I have been 
obliged to retain thoſe CHRISTIAN NAMES by which Shakeſpear and 
Dryden have mentioned him. 
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NOTE IL, 


MAKING IAMBIC VERSE EVEN IN COMMON DISCOURSE. 


I canNoT think the word lane ,) can by any means be twiſted 
into the general ſenſe of, ridiculing, which many of the tranſlators give 
it. For the reaſon which induced me to render it as I have, I refer to 
the note on the tranſlation. I however muſt confeſs the examples are, 
by a little vitiation of « quantity, much more eaſily ſuſceptible of the ca- 
dence of hexameters than of iambics. Indeed they very much reſemble 
the barbarous attempts at heroic verſe, by Commodianus at the decline 
of Roman Poetry, quoted * Mr. Fi in his Philological Enquiries, 
Part 11. Chap. 11. I 


Tit reum criminibis pärrlaidüm gũoqüe fiitrum 

Ex allQoritite vẽſtrã contiliſtis in Illum. | 
The proſodical marks ſhew what Mr. Harris imagined to be the intended 
quantities. But I rather think the writer's car was directed by the [p] 
accentual cadence without any regard to quantity at all. Perhaps 


Ariſtotle had no iambic examples to quote, and the others being muh, 
the 50 may imply, as in theſe ſpurious hexameters.” 


[o] See Note 11, Chap. xx. 
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expreflions, and. how much the propriety of the moſt elevated ſtyle de- 
pends on a temperate uſe of them, is obviouſly juſt and perfectly capable 


fimple a ſtyle; chuſing one that ſhall be perſpicuous without meanneſs, 
and elevated without being either turgid or obſcure. Nor can any cri- 


another; and that dignity. of expreſſion which may, be only adequate, to 
one ſubject might be truly ridiculous when applied to a different one [E]. 
impropriety carried to exceſs, either by. making heroes and demi- gods 


the language of heroes and demi- gods. 


WO TE IV. 


AN ABSURD AND RIDICULOUS UsE OF METAPHORS, FOREIGN 
WORDS, AND OTHER FORMS, WOULD HAVE THE SAME EFFECT, 


TH E obſervation of Ariſtotle as to | the effect of all theſe ornamented | 


of illuſtration from our own writers of every deſcription, There is no 
part of elocution which requires greater {kill.in the poet than the proper 


management of figures, and. ta ſteer between too ornamented and too 


terion be found for this, except the judgement and taſte of the writer, 
ſince what in one ſpecies of writing would be ſimple might be mean in 


It muſt be remembered that 9 ſources of the burleſque ariſe from this 


talk in the language of common life, or making mean perſons talk in 


[=] The modern writers of Latin run ſtrongly into this. If a phraſe is claſſical they are 
apt to think it ſufficient without at all regarding its application w/the ſubject, and will criticiſe 
a grammatical paſſage in all the flowers of eloquence. A curious inſtance of this occurs in 
Leuſden's Philologus Hebrzo-Grzcus. Speaking of the ſcarceneſs of the copies of the Hebrew 
New Teſtament, he fays, © Vix careſſimo pretio comparari poſſunt num plerumque in nuper 


jncendio Londinienſi ſunt Vulcano tradita.' 


To 
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To know whether a word is proper for an elevated ſtyle, I believe ver- 
ſification the beſt criterion, and Ariſtotle ſeems to think ſo from the ex- 
periment he propoſes. The expreſſion quoted by [] Dr. Beattie from 
our tranſlation of the Bible, Ns 3 the 88 of deſtruction, 
would hardly bear this teſt. No 

- 

muſt be obſerved that in ſome caſes, eſpecially i in ſcenes of horror, 

the effect i is often heightened by chuſing a common inſtead of an ubaſual 


word. In the following 8 lines from Macbeth : 


| BY 4 c Who ſhould againſt his murderer dot the * Le” 
8 Not bear the knife myſelf.” AT. 


The « effect, contrary to the rule of Ariſtotle, would I think be much 
inferior if aſſaſſin could be ſubſtituted for | murderer, and dagger for 
knife [o]. 
N O E 


lx] Illuſtrations on Sublimity, p. 638. 


(o) Mr. Stevens, on the ak of Shakeſpear s uſe of the words BARE BODKIN, is at 


ſome trouble to ſhew us that bodkin was an old word for dagger. It may be ſo. But I think 


Shakeſpear did not uſe it here in this ſenſe. His context ſeems to imply, Why ſhould a man . 


ſuffer miſery here, when the moſt inconſiderable, and generally, harmleſs inſtrument, will ſet him 
free. What Shakeſpear obſerves here of miſery he . to guilt i in K. John. 


G Do but deſpair, 
© And if thou wantꝰſt a cord the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee, a ruſh will be 
© A beam to hang thee on; or would'{t ou drown mY 
© Put but a little water in a ſpoon | 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean 


1 Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. | | | 
43 2 . And 
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NoOtEW. 


I Do ö not I'M any obj ection to the literal tranſlation I have given of 
this paſſage, or why T0 fire may not retain the ſenſe it ſeems obvioufly 
to have In]. I have obſerved in the laſt note, that verſification is no bad 
touchſtone of proper elevation of ſtyle. Ariſtotle ſeems to be aware that 
it may be objected to him, that the language of poetry, verſe, is ſuffi- 
ciently removed from common {| peech, to give it elevation without the 
affiſtance of figures. In conſequence of this, anticipating the objection, 
he anſwers. Even in heroic verſe, whoſe cadence is much more 
clevated than iambic verſe, you will find an eſſential difference from the 
change of figurative, for common language ; and then referring the ob- 
jector to his own experience, he deſires him, to put the words into verſe, 
previouſly to the experiment, that the alteration may be ſhewn to ariſe 
from the change of the words, and not from the ſtructure of the verſe. 
He then naturally enough returns to that kind of verſe with which he is 
more immediately concerned, and ſhews an inſtance of the dignity of & 
dramatic line depending entirely on the change of a ſingle word. 


And Cowley fays afterwards in his Ode on Anatreon, 


—— © In death's hand a grape-ſtone proves 
As ſtrong as thunder does in Jove's.“ 


This paſſage in Shakeſpear may perhaps remind the learned reader of the inſtrument CEdipus 
employed to deprive himſelf of ſight. 


[u] See Mr. Twining's note. 


N O T E 
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NOTE VI. 


ARIPHRADES ALSO RIDICULES THE TRAGIC POETS //FOR - EMPLOY= * - 

| ING FORMS OF LANGUAGE THAT ARE NOT USED IN COMMON 
CONVERSATION, AND INVERTING THE ORDER OF THE woRDs, 

| THOUGH THEIR DIFFERING FROM COMMON USE 15 THE VERY 


CIRCUMSTANCE THAT ELEVATES THE STYLE. 


| MUC H þ fag on * judgement of the poet in the proper regula- 
tion of this inverſion of language. When judiciouſly managed it poſſeſſes 
in a high degree the requiſite mentioned by Ariſtotle, of rendering the 
ſtyle elevated and yet perſpicuous, provided the perſpicuity is not injured 
by. too bold a deviation from. the uſual forms of ſpeech, which in the 
[1] modern languages, where the connection of the words in a ſentence 


[1] For a compariſon between the French and Italian in this reſpect, ſee the defence of 
Maffei quoted in Note 1. of this Chapter, Indeed the Italian is ſuperior to all modern lan- 
guages in this. For an inſtance. in the tranſlation of a paſſage in Horace by Metaſtaſio, 
ſee Note v. Chap. xxvi. The arrangement of the words in the following . of Taſſo 
cannot be imitated i in any other modern European language. 


00 © Dio meſſagier ot io ti rivelo 
« La ſua mente in ſuo nome; © quanta ſpene 
„ Haver d'alta vittoria, 0 quanto zelo 
“De Yhoſte a te commeſſa hor ti conviene.” 
© Tacque, e ſparito rivolò del cielo 
A le parti più eccelſe, e piu ſerene. 
| © Reſta Goffredo & i detti, à lo ſplendore 
P' occhi abbagliato, attonito di core. 
Grrvs. DeLis. Canto 1. Stanza xv17. | 


_— „ | depends 


£ 
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depends ſo much on juxta-poſition and where there is no diſtinction of 
caſe * in the pronouns, will often unavoidably create obſcurity. 


1 Tackfop of Exeter [&] objects to ſuch tranſpoſitions as © thunders 
the ſky,” © ſhakes the ground; for ; the ſky thunders, oy the ground 
* ſhakes;' in theſe caſes he lays, we are inclined to refer to ſome ante- 
« cedent nominative.” I think for this reaſon the 1 impropriety or pro- 
priety of ſuch expreſſion is clearly marked by the examples produced. 
When, as in the firſt inſtance, the verb is ſtrictly! neuter the deviation can 
occaſion no ambiguity and is therefore allowable ; but in the ſecond in- 
ſtance where the verb has alſo a tranſitive ſenſe, the i inconvenience and 
ambiguity mentioned he Mr. Jackſon wan ee Ws ariſe. 


In the uſe of this licenſe, Nurrttbe poetry has a | preatet latitude than 
dramatic ; but even there obſcurity and doubt ſhould be avoided. The 
effect of this arrangement of words in a verſe may be ſeen in a line of 
Prior's Henry and Emma, where, without altering the eſſential cadence, 
the words may be placed in three different ways, two of which will 

have different meanings, and the third, which Prior has choſen, may 
be applied to either, and depends ſolely on the context and the ſtops [L] 
for preciſion. The line in queſtion is, 


For ſeldom, archers ſay, thy arrows err; 
remove the firſt comma and it may mean, 
For archers ſeldom ſay, thy arrows err; 


and may be applied rather to the partiality of his companions than his 
ſkill. But the following arrangement puts the meaning of the poet be- 


+ 
* 


yond the reach of doubt, 


| J Lette ut. L] See Note Ix, Chap, xxv. | 
[&] Letter Lr] See Chap — 
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enn, 3} 157 For archers ſay, thy. arrows, ſeldom « err. 2g. 42 x * D 7 


18 


In dramatie poetry, and all other poetry that is recited, ir Farbe 
poſition 1 is too much violated, though the ſenſe will be ſufficiently ob- 
vious, it will be im poſſible to mark it nn by the voice. The following 
paſſage of Shakeſpear will defy the Powers of e clocution to Oe) it RES 

1 force. 2 
Dy F oul deeds will 7M OE 
I Tho all the earth O erwhelm them, to o men 8 eyes.” 8 
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0 For this reaſon Lavin verſe, however clear the 1 1 en may he 
from the place of every word being clearly marked by the. conſtruction, 
can never be pronounced, by us at leaſt, with energy; this occaſions 

that monotony which the beſt reciters of it always fall into. How often 


does the whole force of a ſentence depend on the connection of two 
words that relate to each other; but how can this be marked by the 


voice 2 op are in different parts of W as in this inſtance: 
| . Pan etiam Arcadià mecum fi judice certet.” 
© Pan etiam : Arcadia dicat Fo judice victum. | 


Here certainly the ferns of the boaſt which ariſe from the poet's. 
challenging the god to a conteſt: before judges the moſt partial in his 
favor, requires the connexion between ARCADIA and JUDICE to be 
particularly marked, which it is impoſſible for the voice to execute 
clearly, or to hinder the hearer of the laſt line from connecting sꝝ and 


JUDICE in his mind, till he has perfectly convinced himſelf the a 
had been correct in the laſt vowel of Arcadia. 


* 
25 


Greek. verſe : though ko the ſame powers, by no means exerts 
them in the fame arbitrary manner. Virgil alſo, in the dramatic parts 


of 


EY 
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of his Aneid, has avoided this. In the ſpeeches, of Dranoes and Turnus 
all the emphatic epithets are cloſely connected v with their ſubſtantives, 


£ 


KOT.x Uo - 


BUT THE GREATEST ART IS To BE HAPPY IN FORMING META « 
PHORS, FOR THAT ALONE ' CANNOT BE ACQUIRED FROM 
OTHERS, BUT 18 ITSELF A PROOF OF A GOOD NATURAL 
GENIUS. 


THIS diſtinction of metaphor from the other forms is perfectly juſt. 


No particular praiſe will be given to the poet for the invention of any 


of the other modes of ornamenting language; it will be quite ſufficient 
if he makes a judicious uſe of thoſe already invented. But in regard to 
metaphors the ſame conduct will ſubject him to the imputation of pla- 
giariſm. For there is nothing that diſtinguiſhes original genius ſo much 
as the uſe of new and juſt metaphors, as there is nothing that betrays 
2 want of it more than trite and common ones ay | 

Many inſtances have been produced by the critics of confuſed meta- 
phors where the relation is not kept up compleatly, as in the line of 
Horace, where he talks of bringing 1LL TURNED verſes to the ANVIL 


again [M]. 


[L] See Mr. Twining's note. 


[1] 0 Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus.” 
For other inſtances of this ſort, ſee Elements of Criticiſm, Chap. xx. Sect. vb 


Beſides 


rr vi kor rie or KRISHOELE 5 


Beſides this obvious fault there are many other ii proptieties chat inay 


44 2 0 1 n 


follow from an injudicious uſe of this figure. ö 


The image may be ridiculous by being unfit for the ſubject. As in 
Addiſon's Eſſay on the Georgics, where While he is very juſtly praiſing 


the art of the poet in elevating his ſubject, he attempts, perhaps in 


imitation of Longinus, to copy the figurative ſtyle. he is criticiſing, - and 
fays © he breaks the clods, and toſſes the dung about, with an air of 

© pracefulneſs.” Now one of the moſt ridiculous of all poſible objects 
would be a man's really doing this. 5 


A metaphor purſued too far has alſo a very ridiculous effect; f indeed 
this almoſt falls under the article of allegory, a ſpecies of writing which 
ſome people are very fond of, but which appears to me only a more laborious 


kind of riddle. Such is the allegorical deſcription of the human body 


in the Timæus of Plato, drawn out to a length that is both tedious and 


diſguſting : the hyperbolical praiſe of which by Longinus, and the i imi- 
tation of it by Spenſer, does no hanor to the taſte either of the [X] critic 


or ie poet. 


Sometimes a metaphor is perfectly incongruous and abſurd, as in 
Cowley' 8 Fe L. 111. Goliah is deſcribed as r as the hill he is 
coming down. 


Vaſt as the hill down which he march'd he appear'd.” 
This reminds one of the ſtory in the Connoiſſeur, of the citizen, who 


ſhewing a map of London to a ſtranger, to enhance the grandeur of the 


Lv] See Longinus, Sect, xxx11. Fairy Queen, Book 11. Canto 1x. 


metropolis, 


1 r . 
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metropolis,” exclaims, -* 2 80 it is * nee of 
p England? +2 KO tt Ji 


5 f _ ** TX: Oo oof * * 
* * 1 r | 


A meraphor al * be too near the truth, as in the at nne. 
7 * Men are : but children of a larger growth.” 


a This falls under that figure v which i is now ditinguiſhed by the app 
lation of TRUEISM. 


A metaphor alſo may poſſeſs properties that tend to make it diredtty con- 
trary to the ſenſe in which it is meant to be taken, as when King James I. 
adviſing the country gentlemen to live on their eſtates ſaid, * that in the 
country they were like ſhips in a river, and ſeemed large things, but i in 
town they were like ſhips at ſea, and made no figure at all Io]. Now 
though in this one point the reſemblance holds, in every other cir- 
cumſtance it is exactly the reverſe. Mr. Locke obſerves, that as 
c [p] wit is chiefly converſant in tracing reſemblances, judgment is ra- 
ther employed in finding differences. I cannot ſay the truth of this 
ſtrikes me. It ſeems equally the province of genius to find differences 
in things generally alike, and likeneſs in thin gs generally different, and 
that it is the office of judgment to correct the errors or ey 


1 e a 
4 tions of fancy in both eas. 5 
1 [0] This is rather a ſimile than a metaphor, but the propriety of each is derived from the 
14 ſame principles. 


HE | [r] Locke uſes wit for genius here; in the ſubſequent quotation from Dr. Beattie it is 
| taken in the more confined owes which is now run it. 


If, 
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If, as Dr. Beattie ſays, Wit ariſes from the diſcovery of minute 
relations and likeneſſes that had eſcaped the notice of others, and there 
fore a talent for it implies a habit of minute attention to circumſtances 


and words, whereas a ſublime. genius directs his view: chiefly to the 


great and more important phenomena of art and nature. According 
to the definition of Ariſtotle we may call a metaphor a ſublime piece 
of wit. | | 3 | 17 9 


NOTE VIII. 


! [4X 
COMPOUNDED WORDS SUIT BEST WITH DITHYRAMBIC, FOREIGN 


WORDS WITH HEROIC, AND METAPHORS WITH IAM BIC VERSE. | 


O F the almoſt excluſive claim that the lyric poet lays to e 
epithets, every Engliſh reader muſt be ſufficiently apprized. The dithy- 


rambic poets of Greece ſeem to have made an ample uſe of this privi- 


lege, which it appears they carried ſometimes to a ridiculous exceſs [q]. 


Of the peculiar language of the epopee more will be ſaid in the two 
.next chapters. As for the language of the drama, the empaſſioned parts 
of it will hardly admit of any other ornament but the metaphor. This 
figure is almoſt inſeparable from expreſſion of violent feeling. So Lear, 
in the frenzy of his rage - cries out, 
* Tremble thou 3 

That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 

: Unwhipp' d of juſtice ; hide thee thou bloody. band, 
Cloſe pent up guilt, 


* 


A 


Rive your concealing continents, and cry 


A 


Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace.” 


LN See Note 1. Chap. Xxl. 
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it would be endleſs to cite examples which every page of any good 
dramatic writer will afford us, as well as the natural language either of 
ſorrow of rage, efpecially among the common people, who are moſt 
likely to ſpeak the genuine language of nature. What are ſuch words 
ag © my little jewel, O beaſt, &. but metaphors ? 11 


A COMMENTARY ON THE car. xxrr. 


Ariſtotle, in Chap. xxiv. objects to an ornamented ſtyle as injuring 
the effect of the empaſſioned parts even of the epopee [R]; but in the 
leſs intereſting parts he recommends 4 ſplendid language. In this the 

dramatic poet is more confined. In the unintereſting parts he may in- 
deed poliſh his verſification, but he muſt not give his diction too much 
ornament, for ſuch parts are only the common diſcourſe of the charac- 


ters, but in the epopee they are conſidered as the language of the poet, 
or if you will, of the. muſe. 2 


But though ſimplicity of ſtyle, and preciſion of meanin g: are peculi- 
arly requiſite to the dramatic muſe, they are by no means to be neglected 
by her fifters. It is impoflible that there can be any merit in 
- writing or ſpeaking ſo as not to be underſtood [s]. I do not make an 
exception even in favor of the lyric poet. The words of Pindar [T], 


| Fr] See Note viII. Chap. xx1v.. 


Ls]; © To write obſeurely requires no other talent or ſkill! than to expreſs one's meaning 
imperfectiy; or if that is not enough to write without any meaning at all.” ARMSTRONG: 


[T] Oord vr ouveroiow, is: 
A: Tv way tppenyiur 
Xarig . 
Whoſe meaning to the wiſe alone reveal'd 
« Lic from the vulgar herd in myſtic words conceal'd,” 


adopted 


Norte viii. pPoEric op AR [STOT DEA ns 


SI one of his odes n though I believe per- 

anderftood by him, have; been in general miſtaken by his 
readers ; and the ſenſe they haue been ſuppoſed to conuey has miſled 
many a modern Icarus who has tried to omulate the flight of the Theban 
ſwan. But they cannot certainly allude to deiective conſtruction, or 
ambiguous phraſe, for who in that cafe would be the ovrers, Fa 0 I 
* telligent ;' to whom ſuch a compoſition would be particularly clear ? 
Not the elegant and correct reader ſurely. Who is proverbially ſo 
good an interpreter of an ungrammatical or an ill ſpelt letter as the : 
perſon who writes in the fame way himſelf ? By thoſe parts which 
ſpeaking only to the intelligent eſcape the groſſer ſenſe of the ignorant 
and are not to be comprehended by the common herd of readers with- 
out explanation, the poet muſt mean the nice touches, ſudden tranſi- 
tions, and frequent alluſions to the various fables contained in the my- 
thology and early hiſtory of Greece, that fo frequently occur in the 
odes of Pindar, which however ſtriking to the informed reader, muſt 
be totally incomprehenſible to the ignorant and uninformed, and the 
difficulty that may at firſt attend the developement of theſe paſſages 
will excite that fort of pleaſure ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of acquiring 
a ſort of knowledge, which Ariſtotle mentions in his fourth chapter. 


Mr. Gray's incomparable Ode on the Deſtruction of the Welſh Bards 
will compleatly illuſtrate this to the Engliſh reader, and leave him neither 
in this or any other caſe to regret his inability to conſult his Grecian arche- 
type. This compoſition, though full of alluſions that relate to the annals 
of England only, Mr. Gray found ſo unintelligible to the many, ſo * much 
* caviare to the million, that he was obliged to ſtep forth as his own 
interpreter, and print it with explanatory notes ; and yet as Dr. Beattie 

3 — SIS 
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gination, page 167. 
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obſerves [V], © It is in the alluſions only, and not in the words or 


© images, (for theſe are moſt emphatical and pictureſque) that the poem 


* partakes of obſcurity, and even its alluſions will hardly ſeem obſcure 
to thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of England.” To mark 
more ſtrongly what I mean by obſcurity of conſtruction I will cite a 


pa age from another, the moſt popular of Gray's works, his * 


Far * the madding crouds ignoble rife 
« Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray. 


The obvious conſtruction of the words conveys a ſenſe diametrically 
oppoſite to that which, from the general tenor of the poem, and from 
that only; we diſcover to be intended by the poet. 


The odes of Pindar muſt loſe more than half their beauty even to 
the moſt accurate Greek ſcholar, for no modern can be ſo converſant. 


with the numerous fables! of Greece as not in many caſes to be one of 


the dure rd. 


Iv] Eſſay on Poetry and Muſic, Part 11. Chap. 1. Sect. 111. See alſo his Eſſay on Ima- 


CHAP. 
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EVEN IN THE EPOPEE THE FABLES SHOULD HAVE A DRAMATIC 
FORM, AND RELATE To ONE ENTIRE AND COMPLEAT ACTION, 
WHICH HAS A BEGINNING, A MIDDLE, ND UN np. 


It has been already obſerved that in every fictitious tale, independently 


of technical rules, it is impoſſible to keep up the attention and intereſt 
of the piece without confining the time of the fable within a certain 
boundary. This rule of nature is confirmed by the practice of all our 
good novel writers. I will not only inſtance the novels of Fielding, 
Who as being a ſcholar, and rather fond of ſhewing he was, may. be 
ſuppoſed to diſplay his acquaintance with the precepts of the Stagirite, 
or rather the models from whence they are drawn : but thoſe of 
Richardſon, of Mrs. Smith, and of Miſs Burney, who cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be influenced by any pedantry of this kind. Even in thoſe 
novels which are written on what Dr. Beattie calls the hiſtorical plan, 
ſuch as Peregrine Pickle and Roderick Random, though they begin 
with the infancy of the hero, they by no means compleat his life. The 
firſt events are rather preparatory to, than part of the main object of the 
ſtory, the body of which, or to ſpeak dramatically, the plot, is the 
love of the principal characters, as the ſolution of it, or cataſtrophe, 
is their marriage La] _ 

[a] This is exactly true with regard to Tom Jones. | The action properly begins with. 
the baniſhment of Jones from Allworthy's houſe ;. and from that time to the concluſion, 


according 
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The mode uſed by the orientals to give a ſpecies of unity to their 
complicated fables is very ſingular. Of this the Arabian Nights exhibit 
a curious ſpecimen. A general ſtory, or ground-work for the whole, is 
firſt formed. This is the bloody vow of the ſultan in conſequence of 
the ſultana's infidelity, the generous teſolution of the vizir's daughter, 
and her final triumph. Into this the other ſtories are woven, but the 
introductory tale is continually brought to our recollection by the con- 
verſation that precedes the narrative of every night. Every ſtory is be- 
ſides branched out into a number of others, to each of which it ſerves 
as a common bond of union, as the original one is to the whole. 

By this ſtrange contrivance an appearance of general unity is kept up 
though without the leaſt of that effect which is propoſed as the conſe- 
quence of unity ; ; as the mind is diſagreeably perplexed by the broken 
chain of the narrative, expectation is ſuſpended till all intereſt in the 
fable is loſt, and inſtead of perſpicuity confuſion is produced. This 
arrangement is preſerved in the firſt half of Mr. Galland's tranſlation, 
In the latter part he has given ſuch ſeparate ſtories as ſtruck him, with- 
out dividing the nights, or preſerving any connexion between them, 
except the cataſtrophe of the leading fable. Mr. Andrews in his Anec- 
dotes [B], gives a humorous reaſon for M. Galland's change of conduct. 
But I believe the principal cauſe of it was the length of the original 
work, which he has greatly abridged, as will be apparent on comparing 
the number of nights in that part of his tranſlation where they are 


88 to the antder's own 1 juſt forty-two days intervene, and yet this is fre 
days more than the compleat action of the Iliad occupies. 


Ly] Appendix. Article AUTHOR, 
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noticed Co, which is a full half of the work, with the compleat ber 
of a thouſand and one. 


7 
«v4 # " 


Dr. Beattie _— ſeems to en the 1 eee of 
think the reaſon he urges; (the French features given it by M. Gal- 
land,) can have no weight with a perſon who has ever read a French 
tranſlation from any language. Whoever will compare this work even 
through the medium of a French tranſlation with the many WESTERN | 
oriental tales, to which it has given birth, will fee ſtrong marks of original 
and real eharacter. But I believe the authenticity of this work is capable 
of ſtronger proof. 1 have been informed that Profeſſor White has a 
compleat copy in Arabic. Mr. Richardſon alſo, urhis Arabic Grammar, 
has printed one of the fables at length in the original language, and 
quoted verſes from another IE] whict are not tranflated by M. Galland. 
8 the tale from WIR Say are taken is. is. 


This mode of narration was adopted By Arioſto, and was cp from 
him by our countryman 8 FO 


As for Arioſto, his imagination is ſo brilliant, his ſubject ſo wonder- 
fully varied 48 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere: 


there is ſuch a mingled. vein of ſublimity, pathos, and humour, running 


(o) The laſt night noticed is the two hundred and thirty-ſecond. Therefore half the 
tranſlation is not a quarter of the 2 are work. 


[D] Eſſay on Fable and Romance, page 509. 


{z] Page 181. 
through. 
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through the whole work, that notwithſtanding the many abſurdities it 


contains, and ſuch a total want of connexion in the incidents, that to 
enable the reader at all to follow the thread of the ſcattered tales, the 
commentators have been obliged to have recourſe to inartificial afliſtance 
of marginal references; yet we can hardly wiſh it to have been in any 
reſpe& different from what it is. But as the work of Spenſer is en- 
tirely of a ſerious caſt, our taſte is more faſtidious, and indeed the at- 
tempt at uniformity,” which is avowed by the author [y], cauſes us to 
be more diſguſted both with the want of it in the Cantos that are pre- 
ſerved, and the apparent inadequacy of the whole plan propoſed, had it 
been compleatly carried into execution. The unity produced by the 
introduction of a general kind of ſecondary hero pervading the whole, 
muſt have been very awkward and very unintereſting. Prince Arthur 
engaged as an aſſiſtant to the ſeveral allegorical heroes in their reſpective 
adventures, would have exactly reſembled the pentathlete, as deſcribed by 
[o] Plato, who, however ſkilful he might be in the conteſt with thoſe | 
who like himſelf were trained to the practice of various exerciſes, was 
always inferior to thoſe athletes who applied themſelves to one only, in 
that peculiar exerciſe. i b 


Lr] Letter from the author to Sir Walter Raleigh. [6] In his Epasdi. | 


NOTE 


— 
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"AND N N FOLLOW THE cusToM oF HISTORY, WHERE 1 IT 1s NOT 
NECESSARY o CONFINE THE SUBJECT. T0 ONE ACTION, BUT 
0 ONE PERIOD or TIME, | AND WHERE EVERY THING MAY 


BE INTRODUCED THAT HAPPENED IN THAT TIME. 


? : TSS - 1 5 ern; p 
r n 4. 4 # £ 


THIS conduct of hiſtory ; is exactly exemplified i in | the work of that 
moſt entertaining of all writers Herodotus. Like Arioſto he burries his 
reader from event to event, and from ſcene to ſcene, as his own lively 
fancy ſuggeſts, without giving him time to recollect himſelf, and faſci- 
nates him at the ſame time ſo agreeably 1 with beauty of ſtyle, and variety 
of matter, that he has no with to awaken from his delirium. [=] Later 
hiſtorians however have found unity, of ſubject at leaſt, neceſſary to make 
their works agreeable ; and this circumſtance is the ſtriking diſtinQion 
between the hiſtorian and the annaliſt. Hiſtory generally confines itſelf 
to the affairs of one country, and cotemporary events of other countries 
are never interwoven into the thread of the ſtory, except ſuch as may 
be connected with the principal ſubject. Writers of general hiſtory 
have a great difficulty to arrange their matter ſo as to produce any unity 
of deſign. The only method by which this is at all attainable is 
breaking their hiſtory into parts, each concluding with ſome memorable 
era or ſtriking revolution, which all the preceding events may be 
conceived, in ſome degree, as inſtrumental in producing. A hiſtory 
of Greece, from the number of independent ſtates, is ſubject to 


Cu] See Note 1. Chap, yi. 


3 L | | | the 
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the ſame difadvantage. In producing unity here, Col. Mitford has fac. 
ceeded wonderfully, as I augur he will when he comes to the increaſing 
difficulties attending the divided intereſts of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
where he will have no points of union like the ſuperior ſtates of Athens 
and Sparta to aſſiſt him. The Roman hiſtorian from Romulus to Conſtan- 
tine, has the double advantage of unity of ſtory and concluding eras, ariſin g. 
if Imay uſe the poetical expreſſion, both from action and manners. But 
the taſk Mr. Gibbon has executed is the moſt difficult one that ever em- 
ployed the pen of an hiſtorian, and nothing but the voice of hypereriticiſm 
can cenſure him for not giving a unity to events of which they were utterly 
incapable. The hiſtory of Greece, however diverſified in its courſe, 
has a great and ftriking cataſtrophe in becoming a Roman province; 
and the preceding events have a ſtrong bond of union in treating of a 
people, however divided, {till reſembling each other in origin, in coun- 
try, and in manners. But from the time of Conſtantine, the Roman 
hiſtory diverges D Its common channel. The Grecian name appears 
again, mixes with, and almoſt overpowers it, till mingling with a thou- 
ſand various and unconnected ſtreams, it gradually loſes itſelf in the vaſt 
ocean of modern hiſtory, in which that event, (the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople,) which i 1s generally confidered as the final period of the Roman 
empire, ſo far from being a deciſive boundary, is a mere point that 
hardly attracts our obſervation. | 


Dr. . 1 5 the neceſſity of this hiſtorical unity ſo firongh, 
that he did not chuſe to interweave the affairs of America with his. 
Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth, but reſerved them for a ſeparate work; a 
work, for the completion of which the public impatience is ſtrongly ex- 


Cited, as the obſtagle mentioned is entirely removed; and the hiſtory of 
Britiſlhi 
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Britiſh America may conclude with one of the greateſt and moſt com- 


pleat political revolutions to be found in the annals of mankind. 
„ ANSP | 


FOR AS THE SEA FIGHT AT SALAMIS, AND — BATTLE WITH 


THE CARTHAGENIANS IN SICILY, THOUGH THEY HAPPENED 
Ar THE SAME TIME, BY NO MEANS CONDUCED' To THE SAME 


hy END; ed 80 ALSO EVEN IN PROGRESSIVE, TIME, EVENTS MAY 
* SOMETIMES BE CONNECTED WITH EACH OTHER, AND YET 


«© No PARTICULAR COMMON „ MAT ARISE FROM | 


8 THEM.” | 


Y HIS paſſage is paſſed over by all the ant ak commentators 
that I have had an opportunity of conſulting, as if it were not attended 
with any difficulty, but it appears to me totally irreconcileable both 
with itſelf and with the preceding ſentence without allowing ſome lati- 
tude of conjecture. Ariſtotle obſerves that hiſtory differs from poetry 
in conſidering unity of time only without at all regarding unity of 
action: and that if two events happen at the ſame period of time, how- 


ever unconnected they or the objects to which they relate may be, they 


have ſufficient unity for the purpoſe of the hiſtorian : and this is well 


illuſtrated by the battles of Salamis and Sicily, both which, according 


to Herodotus, happened on the ſame day, and are mentioned by that 
hiſtorian in the ſame book, though they had not the moſt diſtant rela- 


tion to each other. Here all would be perfectly clear, if the part be- 


tween the inverted commas in the quotation that is at the head of this 
note, and which in the original commences with Sr adi, and concludes 
with Teao;, were omitted, as Mr. Winſtanley fays it is in a Ms. in the 
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Medicean library. But admitting this part as genuine, (which I think 
we ought from the authority of fo many Mss. and editions, againſt this 
ſingle one,) the example fo exactly in point with the obſervation ſeems 
introduced merely for the purpoſe of bringing i in a ſentence which is 
diametrically i in oppoſition to it, and which! it appears to me can be only 
reconciled with the context by ſuppoſing ſomething prior to the quota- 
tion intervenin g in the original between d and deep, perhaps to this 
effect. That even ſucceſſive and connected events may not always be 
ſufficient for the purpoſe of the poet. And then all that follows is per- 
fectly natural and explains the reaſon, which is afterwards compleatly 
illuſtrated by the examples from the leſſer Iliad at the concluſion of the 
chapter, which though happening in ſucceſſive time and connected with 


each other, had not yet that degree of unity which was e for an 
epic poem. 5 = 


Mr. Twining has not tranſlated this paſlage with his uſual accuracy. 
© So alſo in ſucceſſive events we ſometimes ſee one thing follow another 
without being CONNECTED TO IT BY SUCH RELATION.” However 
we may differ 1 in opinion as to the reading of Oerepe jf]e ha gu, whether 
we conceive the prepoſition all as governing the genitive or [1] the 
accuſative, ſtill & wv ev 2025 yive]au rt can never ſignify any relation 
between the ſueceſſive events, but muſt mean ſome common conſequence 
to ariſe from both. The ſentence ſeems to imply, that if the events 
ſhould be even fo connected as to be proper for the beginning and middle 
of a poetic fable, they may yet be incapable of producing a proper end, a 
cataſtrophe conducive to the [x] purpoſe 'of epic or tragic imitation. 


[1] See note e on the tranſlation, 


[x] See Chapter vii. It is obſervable that Ariſtotle, at the 0 of this chapter, aſe 
rig exactly in the ſame ſenſe he does ⁊tAτn in that. | 
NOTE 


Nor w. PORTIC:OP/ARISTOTDLE, : 


NOTE IV. 


HE DID NOT EVEN ATTEMPT TO INCLUDE THE WHOLE” 
TROJAN | WAR. | 


MR. ADDISON I believe thought he ol + the Duke of Marl- 
borough an hyperbolical compliment, when he called the tranſactions of 
the ſummer, in which the battle of Blenheim was bought, g 


* An Thad riſing out of one campaign.” 


When on examination the action of the Iliad takes up only forty-ſeven 


days. 


Boſl u has alſo calculated the duration of the action of the Odyſſey and 
the Zneid. He fixes the former at fifty-eight days, and the latter at 
half a year. 


It is impoſſible to apply theſe critical compaſles to a poem whoſe 


action paſſes 
c Beyond the flaming bounds of ſpace and time.” 


It is obvious however that the Paradiſe Loſt is confined within ſuch 


a period, that the connection of the [L] beginning, the middle, and the p 
end is eaſily comprehended ; and that though the action is continued, it 


enters ſufficiently into detail to be perfectly intereſting [M]. 


[] See Chap. v1. [14] See Note 11. Chap. xx1v. 
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inſtances in the madneſs of Oreſtes. The ſame injunCtion as to the 
epopee is inſinuated here, as the epiſodes of Homer are ſaid to be taken 


unity, and divide the intereſt of the fable, [N] But that the epopee from 
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N OTE V. 


. TAKING THEREFORE ONLY ONE PART FOR HIS SUBJECT, ur 
INTRODUCES ABUNDANCE OF EPISODES FROM THE OTHER PARTS, 


F ROM what is ſaid by Ariſtotle in Chapter xvii. where he gives the 
plain ſtory of the Iphigenia in Tauris, and the Odyſſey, it appears that 
he conſiders every thing as epiſode that is at all extraneous, to the ſimple 
ſtory. Every thing in ſhort, that if either taken away or altered, would 
make no eſſential change in the principal as of the fable; and even 
the epiſode, he adds, ſhould be nearly connected with the ſtory, as he 


from the events of the war, of which he brings the catalogue of 
the ſhips as an example. However Homer did not confine himſelf 
always to theſe congenial epiſodes as in the biſtory, of Bellerophon * 
by Chaucus in the ſixth Iliad, 


From what Ariſtotle ſays, and the examples he produces in both places, 
he ſeems to make this diſtinction between the dramatic and epic epiſode. 
That the firſt ſnould be an event, though not eſſentially, yet cloſely con- 
nected with the ſtory, and happening to one of the characters as the 
madneſs of Oreſtes, and not any detached circumſtance, any intereſting 
under- plot which in ſo ſhort a compoſition as a tragedy would hurt the 


[x] See Chap. xxv1, 


Its 
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its greater extent, to which variety was more neceſſary, and from its intereſt 
being leſs compreſſed, and in which ſo powerful an effect was not requiſite, 
was indulged with a freer uſe of epiſodes, in themſelves intereſting, provided 
they were connected at all with the main ſubject ; even ſo intereſting as 
to form a proper baſis for a tragedy. This however he does not pro- 
poſe ſo much as an addition to the excellencies of the Tee as an in- 
dulgence al allowed to its (oy 
The Paradiſe Leſt abounds with epiſodes, all of which are + conceal 
with the fable. The modern comic epopee affords examples of all ſorts. 
The worſt are thoſe like the novels introduced in Don Quixote, ſuch as 
[0] the * IIl-timed Curioſity, which Fielding has imitated in the 
ſtory of, The Man of the Hill' in Tom Jones, and Paul and Leonard 
in Joſeph Andrews. Theſe epiſodes exactly reſemble the eaſtern ar- 
rangement of fable. The ſtory of * Cardenio and Lucinda in Don 
Quixote, and ſtill more * Nightingale and Mrs. Miller's Daughter in 
Tom Jones, are epiſodes connected with the fable. Perhaps the true 
criterion of the propriety of an epic epiſode is the poſſibility of the 
reader's paſſing it over without breaking, i in * leaſt 2 the chain of 


the narrative. 
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| yas eie Gobi Boll e 
= - [Tus 11145 18 sl AND PATHETIC, Tux oprsskv COMPL1- 
: { LY: , 
| : CATED AND FULL OP CHARACTERISTIC MANNERS. 
By fimple, as Ariſtotle has already mentioned (Chap. X.), is meant 
without peripetia or diſcovery, which is ſtrictly the character of the Iliad. 
The character alſo of pathetic which he gives it, taken i in the ſame ſenſe. 
= as it is in Chapter XI. when applied to tragedy, is exactly fitted to 
_ = it, for it is replete with deaths, wounds, and other diſaſtrous events. 
1 The Odyſſey is complicated both from abounding in diſcoveries, as 
| Ariſtotle particularly. obſerves, - and deriving its cataſtrophe from a 
| very beautiful and affecting peripetia. I confeſs I do not ſee fo ſtrongly 
its ſuperiority over the Iliad in point of manners. The Iliad is deſervedly 
= celebrated for nice diſcrimination of character, as nice perhaps as the rude 
= | and uniform way of life of the age would permit ; and many of theſe 


ſtrokes which charaQterize the manners, are alſo in the higheſt degree 
pathetic, uſing the word in its modern acceptation. Such, for inſtance, 
as the interview between Hector and Andromache, and the lamentation 
over the body of Hector, eſpecially the ſpeech of Helen [y]. 


However not only Ariſtotle, but even Homer himſelf characterizes 
the hero of the Odyſſey as being verſed in the manners of various na- 


[p] See Note 11. Chap. xv. | 
| tions. 


N %% EI Oh AHF TEE 
Therefore though the delineation of character is ſtron gly marked 


. * 


in nk Iliad, and though in fact the anger of Achilles, which forms the 


ground-work of the poem, is rather 2 quality than an action; yet from the 
variety of ſcenes, nations and ranks of men deſcribed in the Odyſſey, the 


manners themſelves may be introduced oftener, and muſt be more diverſi- 


1 
* 


fied than in a work, whoſe ſcene of action is confined to a camp and a be 
ſieged city. Homer himſelf mentions YT as —charaQteriſtic of the 
manners of — _ 4 ES wy OF | Thr g 

But if the ee 048 does not appear o 915 Etage 
from the Iliad in point of manners, as to make them a character of con- 
tradiſtinction; on the other hand I muft again rept 
fore obſerved [R], that I can by no means accede to the opinion of 


Longinus, as to the decided ſuperiority of the Iliad over the Odyſſey in 


general: though perhaps the Iliad may have ſome paſſages more ſtrik- 


ingly ſublime than any thing to be found in the Odyſſey; and the | 
Odyſley may in ſome places have carried the marvellous into the extreme. 


Yet ſurely in the conduct and intereſt of the fable, the Odyſſey has infi- 


nitely the advantage ; and, for this reaſon probably, it appears to have 


L It appears to have been at ſome time a doubt among the critics, whether the 1liad and 
Odyſſey were the work of the ſame perſon; for in the edition of Homer by Villoiſon, which 
1 have already mentioned in Note vir. on Chap. xv. near the concluſion, in one of the Scholia 


the mark + called furan xabaps, beſides the uſe there mentioned as aſſigned to it, is ſaid to 


point out paſſages probably in eee to thoſe who aſcribe the Iliad and Odyſſey to dif- 


ferent poets. -- Tipos 786 xlyollag un Tr Tz u wolnrs z Diada Xo Odurotiay, 80 long 
ago as the year 1769, the late Dr. Hunter informed me, a friend of his was writing a | treatiſe 


on this ſubject. 1 do not believe it has ever been made public, 


81 See Note iv. Chap. v1. 
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neation of the private manners of the higher ranks of Greece, and there. 
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been the greater favorite of Ariſtotle who draws infin itely more examples 
from it in this work than from the Iliad, a mark of . that inhe 
nitely e the cenſure of [5] LOOEIORE: 


Mis wot mp chat the ed of the ld might be more agree- 
able to the taſte of Longinus, than the Odyſſey, which is in fact a deli. 


fore not ſo capable of the Sublime as the Iliad. One drew his charac. 
ters as kings and warriors, the other as fathers, ſons and huſbands. I 
mean in general; there are heautiful deviations from the rule in both, and 
which receive additional beauty from. . contraſted uh che _— 
features of the ee poems. 


x] Pope has been much and juſtly blamed for altering the manners 
of Homer, from a falſe refinement which he borrowed from the French 
critics, while he abuſed them; and which, if the capricious. taſte of the 


[Ls] I ſhould hardly have made any excuſe for this aſſertion, had not ſo elegant a.critic as 
Mr. Hayley preferred Longinus to the Stagirite. | I may be prejudiced perhaps, for it is im- 
poſſible to ſeparate our opinion of the doctrine, from that we have of the perſon who delivers it, 
but in this caſe I own I can form no compariſon between an Attic writer, the immediate ſue- 
ceſſor of Xenophon and Plato, and a ſemi- barbarian, even if an A as ſome aſſert, of the 
age of Aurelian, one of thoſe | 


Quos Græcia non ſuos alumnos 


Agnovit 1 in pejus ruentis ævi. 


On this 1 I am almoſt tempted to adopt the ſtrong diſtinction M. Lefling makes be- 
tween the Greek and Roman writers; (Dramaturgie, Part 11. page 132.) and ſay, It is nat 
impoſſible that one may, for once only, have judged better than the other, but on the ſimple 
© poſſibility it is what I would not believe in any caſe. 


L) See Note 1. Chap. xv. and Note Iv. on this Chapter. | | 
: ' N 1 public 
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public at the time of his tranſlation made neceſſary, a juſtet ſenſe of pro- 
priety has now exploded. But this is carried ſo far in the Odyfley as to 
be perfectly abſurd, and entirely to change the manners, and conſequently 
the incidents (which are cloſely connected with them,) of the whole 
work. Pope all through the Odyſſey repreſents Telemachus as not 


only having his fubſtance waſted arid his life attempted by the ſaitors; but 


as having his paternal throne tifurped; though there is no idea of ſuch 
a thing mentioned in the original, nor does Telemachus [v] ever com- 
plain of any other injury. than the waſte of his flocks and herds, and the 
riots in his houſe. That Ulyſſes was an elected and not an hereditary 
prince is obvious from the private ſituation of Laertes, who, had he 
been king, would hardly have given up the government to Ulyſſes before 
or during the fiege of Troy. He is not at the return of Ulyſſes ſo old as 
to be unable to bear arms and even kill an armed warrior with his ſpear; 
and the time of the abſence of Ulyſſes was twenty years. In the ſecond 
Book of the Odyſſey, when Telemachus appeals to the aſſembly of the 
chiefs, Pope tells us, when he came | 


« Flis father's throne he fill d, while diſtant ſtoock 
The hoary peers and aged wiſdom bow d; 


and when he roſe © majeſtic' to ſpeak | 
His royal hand th' imperial ſceptre ſway'd.“ 
{v] In the firſt book of the Odyſley, Antinous mentions the barn right of Tele- 


machus to the monarchy in a taunting manner. Telemachus in anſwer, diſclaims any exclu- 
five right to the ſucceſlion of the government, but aſſerts his right to his father's property, both 


which are confirmed by Eurymachus. It is curious to ſee how completely Pope has miſrepre- 
ſented this, both. in his tranſlation and n note upon it. 
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This is exactly a prince regent in the houſe of lords; but the original 
only fays, [x] that he fat in his father's ſeat and the elders gave way to 
him, as ſeems natural both out of reſpect to his birth and becauſe it was 
at his deſire they met, and conſequently he was to declare his cauſe of 
complaint ta them. And as for the imperial ſceptre it was no more 
than an enſign of oratory which [v] the herald uſed to put in the hands 
of all es AR when _ addreſſed a large Ay 


[2] 0 on ſeats of ſtone within the facred place, | | 
n The rev rend elders judged the dubious caſe 

5 Alternate; each th atteſting ſceptre took, 
2 And riſing ſolemn each his ſentence PORE 


The 5 repetition 2 court and palace, is in the ſame ſtyle; but 


the continual appellation of the prince, which is given 1 to Telemachus, i is 


[x] E ede & & walpds dcs L Eur 0! yeporles. But though hereditary ſueceſſion to regal 
authority was no claim as clearly appears, I think from the whole ſtory of the Odyſſey, it 
ſeems clearly to have been the general practice in Greece during the era of the Trojan war. 


8 


Exnmlpoy ot 6% doo N 
Knovg IIaonvwe. 


Lz] See Iliad Book xv111. v. 504. in the original; 585 in Pope. I have altered the ſecond 
line which is tranſlated without the leaſt authority from Homer, 


The rev'rend elders NODDED. O'ER THE caſe.” 


The meaning of this pales ſeems to have been univerſally miſtaken; ; the | obvious meaning is 
that given by Col. Mitford in his hiſtory of Greece. See Chap. 111. Sect. 11. who ſuppoſes 
the talents of gold to be the object of the litigation. not the reward of the judge, and that the 
ſpeakers pleaded, not judged alternately, and id AixdGopns, in the middle voice 
has this ſenſe. Though I cannot recollect another inſtance of its being uſed in this ſenſe in the 
active voice, it ſeems ſo obviouſly neceſſary here, that I am inclined to conſider this as one. 


a maſter- 
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a maſter- piece of abſurdity. Prince in its general acceptation 18 cquiva- 
tent with king; in the appropriated language of modern etiquette, it 
may be called the ſecond title of a king, which is beſtowed on his eldeſt 
ſon, to whom, with the article Tux, prefixed it peculiarly belongs. But 
it is fully as abſurd to give this title to the ſon even of a Greek hereditary 
monarch, as it would have been in Shakeſpear, who, following our older 
writers, made Theſeus, Duke of Athens, to have called his ſon, had he 

introduced him in his drama the Marquis, a fault that has been really 
committed by Beaumont and Fletcher in their tragedy of Cupid's Re- 
venge. But we cannot wonder at any abſurdity in writers, who make 
Demetrius Poliorcetes fire [A] a piſtol. This title given to Telemachus, 
reminds me of a circumſtance I have met with in ſome novel, where an 
African prince is introduced to an affected and ignorant woman, who 
aſks him if he is Prince of Wales in his own Cy or only one of 
the younger princes. 


In all intereſting narrations where manners are ſtrongly painted, the 
poet ſhould be particularly careful not to blend them too much with the 
affecting parts. This is more particularly to be attended to in the comic 


epopee where manners are drawn with a bolder hand, and their tendency 


is frequently ſuch as muſt counteract the affecting parts of the action. 


Miſs Burney, who is ſecond to none in juſt and well- diſcriminated por- 
traits of life and manners, runs a little into this fault in her novel of 
Cecilia. When the heroine is on the road to meet Delville in London 
and be privately married to him, we are too much intereſted in her ſitu- 
ation to attend to the converſation of the group that embarraſſes her on 


[A] See Note 1. Chap. XII, There is a print by Rembrandt of Tobit, where the ſcene is laid, 
in a Flemiſh kitchen, with dried herrings hanging 1 in a great inne corner. 


{N 
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the way. The ſame may be partly ſaid of the Vauxhall ſcene, but more 
ſtrongly of the ſcene between Hopſon and Cecilia immediately preced- 
ing her terrible interview with Delville, which brings on the cataſtrophe. 

This mixture of ' exceedingly well drawn comic character, with the 
ſtrongeſt force of tragie fituation, muſt contribute in great meaſure to 
weaken the effect of both. Fielding has avoided this in his novel of 
Tom Jones. He introduces no ſtriking delineation of character from 
the time of his impriſonment till the final diſcovery. The manners in 
Joſeph Andrews are highly colored till the concluſion, but then it con- 

tains no deep diſtreſs. Richardſon was the moſt unequal drawer of cha- 
racer imaginable, Mr. Greville has painted this painter of manners with 
fuch lively and juſt traits, that J truft I ſhall be forgiven for inſerting a 
ſketch of the picture. He is in many particulars the moſt minute, 
fine, delicate obſerver of human nature I ever met with, the moſt re- 
* fined and juſt in his ſentiments ; but he often carries that refinement 
into puerility, and that juſtneſs into taſteleſsneſs. He not only enters 
upon thoſe beautiful and touching diſtinctions which the groſs concep- 
tions of moſt men are incapable of diſcerning, but he alſo falls upon all 
the trivial filly. circumſtances of ſociety which can have attractions only 
for the nurſery. His underſtanding ſeems to be hampered and con- 
« fined ; it wants enlargement, freedom, or to ſay all in one word, taſte; 
His men of the world are ſtrange debauchees,: his women —— 
— © QUTRE ES both in good andi bad — [BJ. 501 
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I cannot quit a note which OT . a a+ n the 
epopees of Homer, without taking notice of another which has been 
often compared with them, and ſtrange to tell, often preferred to them. 


[8s] Greville's Maxims, 3d edit. page 51. 
I mean 
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L mean the ZEneid. I muſt ſay I am aſtoniſhed how ſuch a compariſon 
could ever have exiſted. Originality and invention are the ſoul of 
poetry; and Virgil, in his Aneid, has no more pretenſions to theſe than 
Pope bas in his tranſlation. It is true he has frequently ornamented the 
ſimplicity of the old bard, and perhaps ſometimes with advantage, but 
certainly oftener with a contrary effect, and ſo has our countryman. And 
T confeſs I think in general, the more Virgil has deviated from his arche- 
type the more he has deviated from excellence. What? I may be 
aſked, do you wiſh, inſtead of writing the Æneid, he had tranſlated the 
Iliad and Odyſſey? I am much inclined to anſwer, Ves. And I think 
where Pope has given the ſenſe of his original unſophiſticated, his poem 
has a more original air than the Æneid . The great difference between 
Homer and Virgil confiſts in this, and it is in fact all the difference 
between poetical excellence and mediocrity ; Homer deſcribed what 
he had ſeen; he combined incidents Which he knew were founded 
on truth and nature; he painted manners which were real; he | 
uſed machinery, the exiſtence of which he believed; he was the 
Shakeſpear of Greece, with the advantage of writing in the moſt 
perfect language, M] in its higheſt ſtate of refinement, and with the 
moſt harmonious verfification imaginable. An advantage never enjoyed 
by any other poet. For, except Homer, no writer has lived at a period 
which at the ſame time furniſhed manners and incidents beſt calculated 
for poetical imitation, and a language at the fame time at its higheſt 
ſtate of perfection, and capable of every degree of poetical ornament. 
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[M] Greek verſe received no additional ornament after Homer. The lateſt Greek poets, 
do the time of Oppian, attempted neither innovation or improvement; they tried no other 


road to excellence in poetry than what the great maſter of the art had pointed out to them. 
See Note 1v. on this chapter. 
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Ta this laſt advantage Virgil was indulged : he wrote in the happieſt era 
of the Roman language, and of that era his ſtyle was the pureſt. The 
only difference between the two poets in this reſpect lies in the ſuperi- 
ority of the Greek language, and its more natural verſification [n]. But 
in the other reſpects his inferiority was great indeed. The manners at 
Rome were as little natural in the Auguſtan age as they are now at 
London or Paris. The wars of the time were not directed by the pri- 
vate paſſions of individuals; they were the wars of political ambition. 

In ſuch wars nothing is intereſting or pictureſque. He was obliged to 


robs e „ rr 
=” * g e N 8 : 


deſcribe incidents he never ſaw, paint manners he was not converſant 
with, and introduce machinery, the exiſtence of which was generally 
diſbelieved by himſelf, and all the higher ranks of his cotemporaries. 
In conſequence of theſe circumſtances, ' every deviation from his arche- 
type is a deviation from truth and nature. In imitating things in which 
he had no other guide to direct him than Homer, when he quitted that 
guide he muſt go wrong; and had he imitated ſcenes familiar to him 
they would have been as ill fitted for the epopee as the ſubje& of the 
Henriade, Of what Virgil could do when he had a ſubje& familiar to 
himſelf, and proper for poetry, though of an inferior kind, the divine 


Georgic will be an eternal monument. Yet, beautiful as the epiſode of 
Eurydice is, I cannot think the fourth book of the Georgic equal to the 


[N] See Note vi. Chap. xx11. But whatever might be the inferiority of Latin to Greek 
verſe is repaid by the ſuperiority of Latin to Greek oratory. If Greek is the natural lan- 
guage of poetry, Latin is the ornamented language of eloquence, When Longinus heſitates 
which to prefer, Demoſthenes or Cicero, his real deciſion is apparent. For what Dr. John- 
ſon has ſaid of our northern fellow countrymen may with greater propriety be ſaid, eſpecially 
in matters of literature, of the countrymen of Longinus. © A Greek muſt be a very ſturdy 

© moralift who did not love Greece better than truth.” I however confine this to literary 
rather than political vanity. See Note vi. on this chapter. | 


others. 
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others. The three firſt books muſt; pleaſe, from their views of general 
nature, but ſurely. the battles: and internal government of bees 1s not 
very intereſting i in a, poetical light. I know the commentators talk of 
an aſcending ſcale in the four books, from corn and graſs, to trees, to 
animated nature, and the mimic actions of men, and which, in the laſt 
inſtance particularly, is ſtrongly enforced by Mr. Harris, in his Philolo- 
: gical Enquiries, page 123. 1 confeſs this account of the bees ſeems to 
me very congenial with that ſpecies of the burleſque which is derived 
from drefling mean objects in pompous words, it reminds me of Ld Ba- 
trachomyomachia of Homer lo]. 


4} As a proof of the ſimplicity of the times deſcribed by Homer, it 

is a great doubt if his kings and heroes could write or read; at leaſt when 
the Grecian leaders caſt lots who ſhall engage Hector in fingle combat, 
in the ſeventh Iliad they only make their marks, for when the lot ſigned by 
Ajax falls out of the helmet, and is carried round by the herald, none 
of the chiefs know to whom it belongs till it is brought to Ajax himſelf. 


[9] Dr. Johnſon ſays, (See BoswELL's Lirx, Vol. 11. p. 454, The Georgics did not 
give me ſo much pleaſure as the Eneid, EXCEPT THE FOURTH BOOK.” An inſtance of 
his predilection for e of political ſociety, beyond the beauties of nature. 


Ir] The probability that Homer lived much nearer the times he deſeribed than is uſually 
ſuppoſed has been ſhewn by Mr. Mitford with as much clearneſs as fo diſtant an event is N 
of. See Mirrokn's His rox or GREECE, Appendix to Chap. Iv. 
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NOTE IL 


THE PROPER LENGTH OF THE EPOPEE HAS BEEN ALREADY 
MENTIONED ; THERE SHOULD BE A POSSIBILITY OF coMPR E- 
HENDING THE BEGINNING AND END IN ONE VIEW, WHICH 
WOULD BE ATTAINED IF IT WERE A LITTLE SHORTER THAN 
THE COMPOSITIONS OP THE EARLIER POETS, AND REDUCED 
To THE SAME LENGTH WITH THE NUMBER OF TRAGEDIES 
THAT ARE PERFORMED AT ONE TIME. 


I CONFESS that, in the firſt edition of my tranſlation, I followed 

the opinion of Dacier in underſtanding this paſſage as cenſuring other 
epic poets for the too great length of their poems, and recommending 
Homer's epopees as the ſtandard in this reſpect. But Mr. Twining's 
arguments in favor of the contrary opinion are ſo concluſive to me, that 
I have, without any heſitation, abandoned my former hypotheſis to 
adopt his. It appears clearly, both from the authorities he cites and his 
own reaſoning,. that four tragedies were. the moſt that could be ſup- 
poſed to be performed at one ſitting, and which would certainly be now 
more than. ſufficient to wear out the patience of the moſt unwearied ad- 
mirer of the drama ſq]. And to read a poem of that length without 
intermiſſion, though it would not take up ſo much time as the repre- 


Mr. Twining has ſhewn that the ſpectators took refreſhment. during this long re- 
preſentation. It appears that this practice, which is ſtill continued at Sadler's Wells, was 
the general cuſtom of the old Engliſh theatre, where the audience were regaled with tobacco, 
wine and beer. See a paſſage from PRYNNE'sS HISTRIOMASTRIA, page 322; cited by Mr. 
Stevens, in his Es8ay ON THE ORIGIN or THE ENGLISH. STAGE. 


ſentation: 
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ſentation of a drama, would I believe, however intereſting, never be 
performed for pleaſure only [x], and yet this continued attention muſt be 


the point of coincidence to which Ariſtotle would bring the drama and the 
epopee [s]. Mr. Twining has alſo confuted me on my own. principles. 


I have ſuppoſed it improbable that Ariſtotle, who has been in this chapter 


ſo laviſh of his praiſes of that poet in expreſs terms, ſhould here cenſure 
a part of his conduct by a kind of indirect implication. But Mr. 
Twining very properly aſks, © Had Ariſtotle meant to except Homer, 
* why not expreſsly name him? Gladly as he appears to ſeize every 
opportunity of giving the poet his juſt praiſe, would he not here alſo 
have oppoſed his conduct to that of other poets as he has done in ſo 
many other inſtances? Or why indeed refer us to the number of tra- 

« gedies ſucceflively performed in one day, when he might as well have 
© referred at once to the Iliad or the Odyſſey. 


This fame reafoning may be applied to all works of narrative imita- 

| Richardſon's Grandiſon and Clariſſa are much too long. Pethaps 

bas Jones falls a little under this predicament. What ſhall we fay 

then of the Clelias and Partheniſſas, thoſe voluminous romances of the 

laſt age, whoſe peruſal would furniſh fix months employment to the 
application of the reader? 


The epopee from the nature of its mode of imitation, as is well ſhewn 
by the Stagirite in this chapter, independent of any rules of art, has a 


[x] Dacier ſays, that ſometimes fixteen tragedies were performed in ſucceſſion, which 
would baye taken up thirty-two hours, allowing only two hours for each tragedy. He ſays 
alſo the Iliad might be read through © ina day. So it might for a wager. See Mr, T wining” 8 
note. e 
[8] See Note 111. Chap. 3 
On | 3 N 2 5 much 
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much larger ſcope and richer materials for extending its bulk than can 
with the greateſt indulgence be poſſibly allowed to the drama. The 
epopee, (to uſe the words of Metaſtaſio, which are a fort of para- 
phraſe of thoſe of Ariſtotle) © has as it were the whole world for its 


* theatre, and is enabled by narration to avail itſelf as its material of 


« what different people do at the ſame time in different places.” With 
the drama it is far otherwiſe. The latter advantage it is impoſſible it 
can attempt without utter abſurdity; and a plan equally extenſive with 

the epopee is beyond its powers. [T] I have in another place vindi- 
cated Shakeſpear for his deviation from the local laws of the Greek 
drama ; but though I acknowledge myſelf an admirer almoſt to idolatry 
of his excellencies, I cannot bring myſelf to idolize his faults. That 
he errs frequently againſt the general rules on which dramatic pro- 
bability can alone be founded, it is impoſſible to deny, and we can only 
fay in his juſtification what Ariſtotle ſaid of the improbabilities in the 
Odyſſey, © Though ſuch faults would be intolerable in an inferior 
« writer, they are here almoſt loſt amidſt the luſtre of ſurrounding beau- 
© ties.” Yet nevertheleſs. they are faults, and as ſuch ſhould, if poſſible, 
be avoided. But the epic plan has its boundaries, as well as the actual 
length of the poem itſelf. Intereſt can only be excited by entering into 
detail. It is not ſufficient to mention only, an affecting incident; the 
poet, if he would influence the paſſions of his readers, muſt deſcribe the 
circumſtances particularly; he muſt not only, to ufe the words of 
Ariſtotle in another part of this work [u], conduct his imitation well, 
but dramatically. The natural boundaries of the real length of the 
poem, and length of plan are mutually dependant on each other. If the 
poem is itſelf too long, the ſtory, however drawn out. in detail, will 


[r] See Note 111. Chap. v. [v] Chapter Iv. 


certainly 
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certainly incur the fault of not having the beginning, the middle, and 
the end, the neceſſary: connexion of one part on the other, eaſily com- 
prehended by the memory; and if a proper length as to the real bulk 


of the poem is choſen, and a plan i is formed of too great an extent, one 
of two defects muſt ariſe from it. Either the events and ſituations muſt 
be ſo ſlightly touched on, as to loſe their intereſt, or if the moſt intereſting jd 
parts are ſufficiently detailed; there will be a want of uniformity that i {Wi 
will diſguſt, the ſtory will be broken into parts, and the idea of the | N | | 
length of time will be confuſed in the mind of the reader. 323 1 N jj 
It muſt be remember, that che real natural unity of ure, as wel | 4 | | 
as that of place depending upon it, are equally limited by natural pro- „ 9 | | | 
bability in the epopee and the drama. If the preciſe time of an event Tj 5 = Il | | 
in the epopee is marked by any circumſtance of the action, probability 8 - 1 i 
is eſſentially violated, if more events are crouded into that time than [1H 


could really happen in it. And if in a comedy that takes up only four 
hours the ſame perſon ſhould not be in London and Bath, or in a tra- 
gedy, the action of which takes up twenty-four hours, he ſhould not be 
ſeen at Rome and at Athens; ſo in an epopee, which takes up forty 
days, he ſhould not in the courſe * of the action be in e and 
the Eaſt-Indies. | | | 
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To this circumſtance being ſtrongly pointed out by nature, we 


1 


muſt impute that general regard paid to it, even by indifferent novel 


writers, which has been noticed in the firſt note on the preceding 


+ 
RJ _ 


e and which has been made ſtill more neceſſary by the mode, now | 1 


[x] In the Odyſſey the narrative of Ulyſſes to Alcinous, _ that of Æneas to Dido, are . nl 
| Wet 
out of the action. See Bossv, L. 111.. Chap, 3 2 | | h 11 1 


almo {t. 


vi md 
| | 
ji | 
| 

= | 
1 


r 
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almoſt univerſally adopted, of throwing the narrative into correſpondence, 
which enforces a continuity of action, with more than dramatic pre- 


all the perſons to drop their correſpondence while one of the principal 
occaſionally have been done there. The only reſource the author has in 


as nothing very intereſting W in that time he has AGE the 
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cifion. We are leſs diſguſted at the interval of fixteen years that elapſes 
between the third and fourth acts of the Winter's Tale than we ſhould 
at a twelfth part of that time interrupting an epiſtolary novel. The 
Winter's Tale is in fact compoſed of two diſtinct dramas, one the ſequel 
of the other; and in the laſt there are ſeveral new characters [v]. But 
the correſpondents of the novel have the property of the ancient chorus, 
in keeping the action always before our eyes. For we can never ſuppoſe 


characters acquires a fortune in the Eaſt Indies, however rapidly it may 
this caſe is to ſtep forth in propria perſond, and tell his readers that 
e Gt [2] 


Though the epopee, from the aCtion not being immediately before the 
eyes, has in moſt reſpects a greater latitude of indulgence than the 
drama [ A], yet in point of detail it muſt be much inferior. By detail 
the events of two hours may be drawn out into a hundred pages, nay 
a thouſand when the actual length of the work is unlimited; and as we 
always calculate time by the ſucceſſion of ideas, what is minutely de- 
ſcribed will naturally appear long. However tedious one may be, and 


[v] It is the cuſtom of the Spaniſh drama, (at leaſt the comalies of Cervantes are ſo 
printed,) to prefix to each act the names of the characters that appear in it. 
(z] I recollect an inſtance of this fort in a novel called Clara and Emmeline. 


Ta) See Note 111. Chap. xxv1. 


however 
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however agreeable the other, a month ſpent in a uniform way, where 
the tranſactions of one day exactly correſpond with thoſe of the ſuc- 
ceeding ones, will on retroſpection appear to have paſſed more rapidly 
than the ſame ſpace of time in which we have been engaged in a variety 
of tranſactions. Or, ſtill more applicably to this caſe, let any perſon 
compare different parts of the Engliſh hiſtory B], whoſe comparative 
chronology he has never before examined, and he will be ſurpriſed to 
find the different impreſſion detail of event has made on his imagination 
as to duration of time. If much [o] of this detail intervenes between 
any two intereſting events, without that detail being very minutely con- 
nected with both, the effect of their dependence on each other will be 
greatly weakened. This is, to my own feelings, ſtrongly exemplified in 
Tom Jones. A very ſhort period of time intervenes between the ſup- 


Cs] For the firſt clear notion I had of this I muſt acknowledge my obligation to Dr. 
Prieftley's Charts of Hiſtory and Biography, where the time is marked by equi-diſtant lines, 
and the comparative chronology ſcen by one comprehenſive view. See his e De- 


ſcription. 


[e] In the Iliad, Achilles kills Hledor at his firſt appearance in the field after the death of. 
his friend, but from the intervening detail that behaviour impreſſes us a little with the idea. 
of deliberate cruelty, which might have ſeemed only excuſable indignation if the events had. 


been more Ki — In this inſtance Virgil has been ſuperior to his maſter 
— Pallas te hoc vulnere! Pallas 


© Immolat? 


Is an imitable inſtance of poetical art. 


This in real events is evident, as in the execution of criminals. Many an atrocious. 
offender, whoſe death immediately ſucceeding his offence would have been looked upon with 
ſatisfaction, becomes, from the interval between them, an object of univerſal pity. Our 
legiſlature has ſeen this, and in the moſt atrocious of all ores, MURDER, execution fol 
lows el ON. conviction... | | | 


poſed. 
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poſed final parting of Jones and Sophia; yet ſo long a detail of events, 
in Which, though Sophia appears, her character, as to her paſſion for 
Jones, is ſo little affecting, and Jones is involved in ſo many adventures 
in which ſhe is unconcerned, or rather worſe than unconcerned, that 
their re- union does not give us that lively ſatisfaction we ſhould expect 
from it, when we feel ourſelves ſo ſtrongly affected by their ſe paration. 
This however may be partly imputed to the conduct of the poet in the 
cataſtrophe, where I own the behaviour of Sophia on her meeting with 
Jones, her obſtinate-refuſal of him, and her extraordinary. mode of after- 
wards conſenting to an immediate marriage with him, ſeem to me per- 
fectly unnatural. [D] Now in the drama the contracted period of the 
performance will not ſuffer an intereſt once warmly excited ever to cool 
unleſs from very ill conduct in the poet. 


I would not be ſuppoſed to cenſure the body of this inimitable com- 
poſition on any other ground than its effect on part of the cataſtrophe. 
Of the conduct of the work in general I have before given my opinion 
in the ſtrongeſt terms of approbation, and the detail is in itſelf inte- 
reſting in the higheſt degree, directly the reverſe of GN, which 
is often trifling. and tedious in the extreme. 


In Mrs. Smith's novel of Ethelinde, though the time of the abſence 
of Montgomery takes up but a ſhort part of the bulk of the work, it 
muſt occupy at leaſt as much of the poetical time as all the other inci- 
dents ; yet as the detail of the intervening events is abridged, (contrary 
indeed to the uniformity of the tale, but which in ſuch a caſe is more 
honored in the breach than the obſervance,) and in that detail the N 


[p] See Note 111. Chap. xxvi. 


1 | ſion 
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fion of Ethelinde for Montgomery is a prominent feature, our intereſt 
for the lovers, as ſuch, is never relaxed. In the next chapter Ariſtotle 
allows a deviation from the rules of art if that deviation conduces to the 


end of poetical imitation; that is, if it makes the effect of the inci- 


dents more ſtriking. Having mentioned Mrs. Smith, I cannot avoid paying 
the tribute due to her extraordinary talents, which excel in two ſpecies of 


compoſition ſo different as the novel and the ſonnet, and whoſe powers 


are ſo equally capable of charming the imagination, and' awakening. the 
paſſions. I feel a ſtrong wiſh to ſee both theſe exerted in the higheſt 
degree in one work ; and that ſhe would clothe ſome pathetic tale, in the 
conception of which ſhe could not be excelled, with that garb of luxu- 
riant fancy and melodious verſification, in which ſhe cannot be equalled. 


\ 
bs NOTr 18 
' CHAREMON. 


ON comparing what Ariſtotle ſays of this perſon, and his mode of 
imitation here, with what he has before ſaid of them in the [E] firſt 
chapter, I think we muſt be convinced that Ariſtotle approved only the 


regular epopee in hexameter verſe, though he was obliged to claſs many 


anomalous compoſitions under that head, which from being i imitations 
of human actions and characters, partook of the nature of poetry, and 
from being narrative, and uſing language only, unaccompanicd by made, 
could not ſo well be claſſed under any other. 


3 * 


[8] Note 11, Chap, 1, 


* - „ Though 


1 A COMMENTARY ON THE cult. 


Though Athenæus calls the Hippocentaur, which is obviouſly alluded 
to in both places, a drama, (94a wolurrpor,) I mult prefer the autho- 
rity of Ariſtotle. From what he fays, and the manner he has intro. 
duced it, there can be no doubt of its being 4 harrative poem. It 1 
true in thoſe points where the condu of the dtama and the epopee 
coincide, he takes his examples promiſcuouſly from either, and he fre. 
quently Nuſtrates an epie rule from Sophocles, and a dramatic one from 
Homer. But both theſe paſſages relate ſolely to the epopee, not as it 
reſembles, but as it t eſſentially differs from the drama. It is not im- 
poſſible however but this poem might be a dialogue, though not in- 
tended for repreſentation. On which account, though Ariſtotle claſſes 
it with the epopee, on the fame principle [r] that he does the Socratic 
dialogues and the mimes of Sophron [6] and Xenarchus, Athenzus 
might naturally enough call it a drama.. 


NOTE, IV. 


NO LONG COMPOSITION HAS BEEN ATTEMPTED IN ANY OTHER 
VERSE EXCEPT THE HEROIC : 8 NATURE HERSELF KAVING | 
POINTED THAT OUT AS THE MOST PROPER.. 


1 H E fame obſervation has been made as to * excluſive fitneſs of 
iambic [=] verſe for the drama, and both have been rte attended to 


0) See the above cited nete 5 


[6] The fifteenth. Idyllium of Theoeritus | 18 faopaes to be - whe 32 one of the mimes 
of Sophron. See Mr. Twining's ſixth note, and the e he cites. See alſo Warton' 8. 
notes on that Idyllium in his edition of Theocritus. 


[un] See Note iv. Chap. Iv. „ 8 3 
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by the epic and. tragic wiiters of Greece and Rome. Indeed the aſſer- 
tion of Ariſtotle, that this diſtinction is founded on nature ſeems per- 
fectly juſt.  Jamibie verſe. would have been too colloquial to have kept 
up a tone ſufficiently elevated for the epopee, when unaſſiſted by the 
powers of repreſentation, the empaſſioned ſentiments, and mote affect 
ing incidents of the drama: while the natural elevation of heroic verſe, 
according to the concluding ſentence of this chapter, would have been 
too ſplendid for the intereſting ſcenes of tragedy. As for any of the 
lyric meaſures, though adapted to the muſical parts of the d rama, they 
would have been ſtill leſs ſuited to the dialogue than bexameter verſe, 
from their being ſtill more remote from common ſpeech. 80 much ſo, 
from the violent licenſe taken with the uſual arrangement of the words, 
and the conſequent difficulty of ready conſtruction, as to want the 
clearneſs . even or epic imitation. 8 


But in thoſe modern gigs in which the FRO. and/the epopee 
have been chiefly cultivated, I mean the Italian, the French, and the 
Engliſh, no criterion of this ſort ſeems to have been unalterably ſettled: 
and perhaps the ſuppoſed propriety of one ſpecies of verſe for one ſpe- 


cies of compoſition, is frequently determined more by cuſtom than 


nature. Metaſtaſio, (See his Eſtratto della Poetica, page 343,) aſſerts 
the ſuperiority of the or AV IAA for the epopee. And is ſo partial 
to rhyme 1 in general, that he doubts if the reaſon why the ancients did 
not uſe it, was not occaſioned by the ſcarcity of fimilar terminations Lt]; 


and 


[1] It. is curious that a directly contrary reaſon is given by Dr. Beattie. He fays, It is 
true the Greeks and Romans did not admit in their poetry thoſe ſimilar endings of lines 
which we call rh yme. The reaſon probably was, that in the claſſical tongues, on account 
* of their regular ſtructure, like terminations were ſo frequent, that it required more dexte- 
6 ſe and occaſioned a more pleaſing ſuſpenſe to the ear to keep them ſeparate than to 
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and if the invention of this ornament of verſification may not be in- 
cluded among thoſe improvements in ſcience which modern induſtry has 
added to the acquirements of the ancients, ſuch as the teleſcope, the 
mariner's compaſs, and the art of printing. He concludes by ſaying, 
that unrhymed verſe never can be popular in Italy, and that from this 
circumſtance nobody reads L'ITALIA LIBERATA of Triflino, or LE 
SETTE GIORNATE DEL MONDO CREATo of Taſſo, both of which are 
written in'vERsT $CIOLT1, or blank verſe. It is impoſſible for a foreigner 
to judge in this caſe [x]. The authority of a poet like Metaſtaſio is 
great; yet when we reflect, that all his poetry except the recitative of 
his dramas is in rhyme, and remember how ready people are to con- 
demn what they do not like, or do not excel in themſelves, we muſt 
admit his teſtimony with ſome degree of doubt. Perhaps the ſubjects 
may be ill choſen, or particularly ill adapted. to. that ſpecies. of verſe: 
The title of Taſſo's work gives us no favourable idea of it as a poem; 
perhaps the poems in other reſpects were faulty. Johnſon ſays he could: 

never read Thomſon's Liberty, becauſe it was in blank verſe ; but. Johnſon 
neither liked liberty or blank verſe. It certainly is in itſelf a very heavy: 
poem, but that is not to be imputed to the nature of the blank verſe 
even of Thomſon, which is remarkable for being enflated, and of diffi- 


c bring them together. But in the modern languages the caſe is different.” Es8Aay Ox: 

LAUGHTER AND LUDICROUS ComPosITION, Chap. 11. p. 381. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe contradictory aſſertions, yet in point of fact, conſidering their "1 Y 

tive languages, they may both be in the right. It may be more eaſy to rhyme in Italian than 
in Greek and Latin, and perhaps more difficult in Engliſh. 


Is) We all feel this in regard to modern languages, which we ind Seventy beard per- 
ſectly ſpoken, and yet take upon us to decide about thoſe which have been dead for. centuries, , 
2s if we knew them by inſtinct. 


cult: 
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cult conſtruction ; fince there are few, poems in the language more popular 


than The Seaſons; and even Dr. Johnſon. himſelf does not wiſh that 


work had the addition of rhyme. * n 


N 
i 1 1 * / LEY £ #- 4 
4 > 7 3 þ * 4 a F ff 4 } 


The French are equally partial to the rhymed alexandrine for the 


drama; and I ſhould conceive from the ſame reaſon, that the Italians 
prefer the RIMA Or T AA for the epopee,—cuſtom., But where cuſtom 
does not authorize it, as in the French epopre, a ſpecies of poetry that 
will not only bear, but abſolutely requires a language more different 
from common ſpeech than the drama, it did not ſucceed. For no one 
I believe ever read the Henriade without feeling in ſome meaſure the 
fame ſenſation as would ariſe from reading an heroic poem in [L] Sap- 
phics. - 


Lr] There is more monotony in Latin Sapphics than in any ſpecies of verſe I know. 


The accents, of which French verſe is deſtitute, fall exactly as in an Engliſh heroic verſe, 
beginning with an accented ſyllable, the emphatic accent of the verſe is on the firſt ſyllable 
of the dactyl, and the pauſe after the laſt ſyllable of the ſpondee. To this diſpoſition of 
the accent we muſt add the exact rules of quantity, which, though often vitiated by our 
pronunciation, muſt have been marked by that of the Romans; and not only the times but 
the number of ſyllables i is alſo exactly equal... There are only nine lines in the three firſt 

books of Horace in which. this diſpoſition. of the accent and pauſe is not obſerved; in the 

fourth there are twenty. Dr. Watts's Sapphic Ode on the Day of Judgment i is compoſed of 
complete Engliſh dramatic verſes with a redundant ſyllable, as any perſon will find on reading 

them without dwelling too ſtrongly either on the emphatic ſyllable or the pauſe, which cha- 

racterize the Sapphic cadence. Read theſe lines of Shakeſpear as I have marked them, and 
you find exactly the cadence of Dr, Watts's Sapphics, 


« If luſty love ſhould—go in queſt of beauty, 
« Where ſhould he find it 7 | 5 


The 3 as to its accentual cadence only, exatly reſembles A — of a Sapobiic, 
e of the firſt five ſyllables. See Note 11. 2 xx. | 
In 
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Ia regard to Engliſh verſe it certainly requires great caution to diſtin- 
guiſh between natural propricty and prejudice ariſing from cuſtom. As 
far as this I think we may ſay with confidence, as to naturdl propriety, 
that. the looſer kind of blank verſe, indulged with a freer diſpoſition of 
accent, (which however ſhould never be carried fo far as to deſtroy the 
_ cadence entirely [ and the indulgence of one, and ſometimes even 
of two [x] redundant ſyllables, is beſt calculated for the drama; and 
that the ſtanza of Spenſer, the elegiac ſtanza, or any kind of lyric 
meaſure, is unfit for the epopee. From the deſcriptive parts of the 
Paradiſc Loſt, from Thomſon's Seaſons, and Maſon's Engliſh Garden, 
we may ſafely fay, that heroic blank verſe is admirably fitted for deſcrip- 

tive poetry, but I. Allegro and II Penſeroſo, and-Grongar . forbid 


[M] As accent is the efficient of our verſification, I conſider a kcenſs of this kind equi- 


valent to the making a falſe quantity in ancient verſe. dee Chap. XX11, Note lo) on the 


1 NJ This Loenſe is to be exerciſed with ddr; Thomſon uſes it ſometimes, 


Outrage not my breaking heart 
To that _ cannot — tis impoſſible.” 
| 'TANCRED AND $1GISMUNDA. 
As Rowe alſo does, one of the ſmootheſt of our dramatic poets. 
| © And plead till death the cauſe of injur'd innocence” = 
| 1 Jax SHoRE. 
Nay even Milton has aſſumed this liberty in heroic blank verſe. | 
For ſolitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety.” _ 
Parxapise LosT, B. Ix. v. 249- 
Perhaps theſe verſes may be conſidered as Alexandrines, with this diſtinction, that the 


rhymed Alexandrine ſeldom ends with a wen © md the dramatic ere I Ow. 
never with a monoſyllable. a | 


us 
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us to ſay it is excluſive. Of the comparative fitneſs of heroic blank 
verſe, and rhymed verſe for the epopee, I ſhall ſpeak preſently. But 1 
will firſt mention ſome caſes in which I think our choice of particular 
meaſures for particular kinds of poetry is guided * other err ere — 
the nature of the verſe itſelf. 


In Note 1. on Chap. 1v. I have quoted a paſſage from Mr. Twining, 
in which he obſerves how much the power of muſic, in raiſing parti- 
cular emotions, depends on the temper of the mind. In conſequence 


of which notion I have hazarded ſome ideas of my own as to the power 


of combination on muſical effect. Now as the powers of verſe [o], 


unconnected with intelligent language, are very weak indeed, if they 


exiſt at all, and the power of muſic in the fame ſituation is univerſally 
felt and acknowledged; ; it muſt follow that the power of verſe muſt 
folely depend on the intelligent words it is connected with, and where 
no cauſe obviouſly natural, (like that of iambics for ancient, and the 
looſer blank verſe for modern tragedy from their colloquial ſtyle,) can be 


[0] I am ſpeaking of modern verſe, and ancient verſe only as we pronounce it, entirely 
neglecting the quantity, There is a curious obſervation of Lord Monboddo on this head. 
© It is nevertheleſs true, that notwithſtanding the injuſtice we do. Greek and Latin poetry in 
© pronunciation, it ſtill pleaſes even our ear more than any modern poetry. It is a matter 
of forme curioſity to know how this happens; and 1 believe it might be accounted for 
< otherwiſe than from the prejudice that ſome people imagine we have in favour of the anci- 
© ents; and a ſyſtem of ancient proſody (1 uſe the word in the common acceptation) might 
© be given, according to which we actually read their poetry, very different indeed from the 


© [real] ancient proſody, but more agreeable. to that of our own language.” Oki AND | 


PROGREss OF LANGUAGE, Part 11. Book 11. Chap. v1. page 335. Perhaps on ftrift exami- 
nation the accentual cadence of all Latin verſe will be found nearly allied to. ſome. of our own. 
meaſures. See the preceding remarks on Sapphic verſe. 


pointed 
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pointed out, the particular proptiety of one ſort of verſe for one ſort of 


compoſition, very often depends on cuſtom, and our on aſſociation 


of ideas, which on hearing a particular kind of verſe naturally recalls 
the ſubject with which it has uſually been connected. Mr. Twining 


obſerves, (Note 8) that we ſhould be much ſurprized on opening a 
didactic and a — to find it written in the . meaſure 
with iet d. 

aff / Jolly mortal fl your gaſes.” 


We certainly. ſhould from r never r having fun fuch e an attempt ; but if 


one of our beſt and earlieſt didactic poems had been written in this mea- 
ure, it does not appear why it might not, from this aſſociation, have 
been eſteemed peculiarly adapted to the ſubject. That the verſe itſelf 
| implies no levity will be ſufficiently obyious when we open the I Pen- 
ſcroſo of Milton, R and read, 


Fail thou goddeſs, ſage and holy, 
Hail divineſt melancholy.” 


A collation of this poem and Hudibras will clearly ſhew that the 
ſame meaſure may be applied to the moſt oppoſite ſubjects. 


Our triple meaſures alſo, (which thoſe who are fond of givin g ancient 
names to modern things may if they pleaſe call anapzſtics) * are, (as 


[2] Mr. Mitford obſerves) * equally and peculiarly ſuited to the expreſ- 


« fion of riotous mirth and ſoft melancholy.” Of this every miſcella- 
neous collection of ballads will convince us. 


le] Eſſay on Harmony of Language, Sect. xi. page 189. 


In 
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In regard to our elegiac verſe, (whether from this kind of prejudice 
or not I will not preſume to ſay,)- it appears ſingularly; fitted for its ſub- 
ject ; though Dr. Johnſon obſerves it is difficult to ſax why, Hammond 
© and other writers have thought the quatrain of ten ſyllables elegiac/ 


A ſtanza that has been pronounced by Dryden, whoſe knowledge of 


© Engliſh metre was not inconſiderable, to be the moſt magnificent of 
all the meaſures which our language affords.” To the authority of 
Dryden, (whoſe ear for the harmony of Engliſh verification demands a 
bolder panegyric than Dr. Johnſon has here: given it,) 1 bow with re- 
ſpect, though in this caſe not with conviction; as the [ Q) only poem 
in that meaſure written by Dryden, which ſhould confirm this aſſertion, 
certainly does not. And as for Dr. Johnſon himſelf, however I may 
admire his literary character i in general, as an arbiter in poetical matters, 
I cannot ſubmit implicitly to the authority of the critic who wrote the 
lives of Gray and Milton. 


I am now entering on a part of my ſubject where I muſt proceed 
with great caution, from the neceſſity of miſtruſting our own judgment 
in opinions where perhaps we may miſtake prejudice in favour of a 
particular hypotheſis for conviction ; eſpecially when the tide of popular 
opinion is ſtrongly againſt that hypotheſis. I mean the preference of 
rhymed or unrhymed heroic verſe for the Engliſh epopee. Indeed the 


predilection (I will not venture to call it prejudice,) in favor of the 


latter is ſo ſtrong, that many of the moſt reſpectable critics of our 
country have boldly pronounced in unqualified terms, that rhymed verſe 


is totally inadequate to the purpoſe of epic compoſition. 
[] Annus MirABiLis, 
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We have only one original work in our language which can with any 
propriety be chffed with the regular epopee. A work of fuch tranſcen- 
dent merit that hardly any general rule as to its proper material can be 
laid down from the example of a poet, whoſe genius was capable of 
overcoming” every difficulty; eſpecially when we ſee that material 
employed with undoubted excellence, and wonderful effect, in thoſe 
offices, where it has univerſally ſunk under in every other hand, we are 
hardly authorized in imputing that excellence to the nature of the mate- 
rial rather than to the ſuperior ſkill of the poet. Milton in the 
ſimpleſt parts of his poem, (the opening of the Paradiſe Loft is an admi- 
rable example,) has been able to keep up the dignity of blank verſe 
without inflation, and to preſerve [x] the equal tone of unornamented 
narration without deſcending into meanneſs of ſtyle, which certainly 
has never been attempted with ſucceſs by any ſucceeding writer: In 
moſt parts of the deſcriptive poems of Thomſon and Maſon we ſee in- 
deed original verſe and propriety of ſtyle, but in every attempt at heroic 
imitation, Milton's manner has been ſo copied, or rather caricatured, 
that we are frequently reminded of the burleſque poem of the Splendid 
Shilling rather than of a ſerious work [s]. 


[R] Tnat Milton's ſtyle ſometimes riſes into turgidity, and ſometimes ſinks into meanneſs, 
cannot be denied by his greateſt admirers; but to maintain an unremitted excellence of 
verſification throughout ſo long a poem, was perhaps beyond the effort of human excellence. 
Beſides, when Milton introduced ſcripture language, which his ſubje& frequently led him to 
do, he ſeems to have been deſirous of keeping not only the words but even the 3 
of them as N as poſſible to our proſe tranſlation of the Bible. 


[s] This mode of imitating Milton? 8 manner, (and which perhaps we can hardly blame, 
as all deviation from excellence tends to corruption of ſtyle,) is followed in ſome degree by 
moſt poets who uſe blank verſe, for whatever kind of compoſition. But the author of Lewl- 
den Hill has ſhewn, that the ſimpler ſtyle of Shakeſpear” s dramatic Pentameter. may occa- 


berally be transferred t to the heroic. 
- 


To. 
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47s 
To draw the compariſon between the fatneſs.of rhymed and unrhymed 
verſe for the epopee with accuracy, is abſolutely impoſſible from the cir- 
cumſtance already mentioned of our having but one regular original epic 
poem in our language. A circumſtance, we ſurely need not be aſhamed 
of, ſince Greece boaſted only of two, and Rome could not pride herſelf on 
one, for to originality the Æneid has no pretence. We have however a 
copy of the works of Homer of great and acknowledged merit; I mean 
Pope's Homer, which is in itſelf one of the moſt beautiful poems in 
any language. And after all, what is the great conſequence of its want 


of fidelity to the original Ir J. The beauties of Homer are not tranſ- 


fuſible by any tranſlation; and he who wiſhes to ſee all and only all 
that he really ſays, without underſtanding Grees,, ſhould conſult a literal 


proſe verſion. - To quote the words of a much celebrated, critic. You 


may tranſlate books of ſcience exactly. You may tranſlate; hiſtory, in 
* ſo far as it is not embelliſhed with oratory, which is poetical. Poetry 
cannot be tranſlated, and therefore it is the poets that, preſerve lan- 


© guage: for we would not be at the trouble to learn a language if we 


© could have all that is written in it juſt as well in a tranſlation. But 
© as beauties of poetry cannot be preſerved in any language except that 
in which it was originally written, we learn the language.” BoswELL's 
LiIrE or JounsoN, Vol. 11. p. 62. In the ſame valuable and enter- 
taining work is the following dialogue. I mentioned the vulgar ſaying 
* that Pope's Homer was not a good repreſentation of the original. 
JohN SON. * Sir, it is the greateſt work of the kind that ever was pro- 
% duced. BoswELL. The truth is it is impoſſible perfectly to tranſlate 
poetry. In a different language it may be the ſame tune, but it has 
* not the ſame note. Homer h on a baſſoon, Pope on a flagelet. 


; 1 x] See Note 1. on this chapter. 
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« HARRIS. I think heroic poetry is beſt in blank verſe: yet it appears 
that rhyme is eſſential to Engliſh poetry from our deficiency in metri- 
cal quantities. In my opinion, the chief excellence of our language 
e js numerous ä _ ”:  IB1D.-207. | 


As the excluſive W of rhymed or unrhymed verſe for the epopee 
has been often argued on the ground of the unfitneſs of rhymed verſe for 
a tranſlation of Homer, and che ſu ppoſed failure of Pope on that account ; 
and as we now poſſeſs what has been long a deſideratum in literature, a 
blank. verſe tranſlation of Homer by a poet of allowed merit, I ſhall con- 
fine my remarks on this ſubje& to an enquiry into the reſpective fitneſs 
of rhyme and blank verſe for a tranſlation of Homer. In this I ſhall 
not compare particular paſſages of Mr. Cowper and Pope, or draw any 
invidious compariſons between their general execution of the work. I 
ſhall only endeavour to ſhew, why I think the inability of rhyme to ex- 
ecute a faithful tranflation of Homer, as far as any poetical tranſlation 
can be faithful, is unfounded, and that the (ſometimes wanton) deviations 
of Pope from the ſenſe and ſpirit of his original, did not proceed from 
any fault in the ſpecies of verſification he adopted. 


As Mr. Cowper in the preface to his Homer has collected moſt of the 
objections to rhymed verſe which have been made, and which certainly 
gain ſuperior weight from his adoption of them as well as from his own 
additional remarks, I ſhall attempt to anſwer them as much as poſſible 
in the fame order in which they are there inſerted. 


Iv] In this ſtrange and contradictory opinion of Mr. Harris we trace the quaint deciſion of 
one of our old authors, I forget which, © That writers in verſe were the beſt kind of writers. 


© next to the writers in proſe.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Cowper's firſt objection to rhyme as a mode of tranſlating; an an- 
cient poet, if allowed, precludes all farther conteſt on the ſubject 


effectually ; that it is impoſſible. * No human ingenuity,” he ſays, can 


be equal to the taſk of cloſing every couplet with ſounds homotonous, 
* expreſling at the fame time the full ſenſe, and only the full ſenſe of the 
original. In this I perfectly agree with him; if a literal tranſlation is 
meant it muſt be in literal proſe ;| and where Virgil has copied; Homer 
moſt nearly, he certainly might have done it ſtill; more nearly, had he 
rendered the original word for word; but there is a ſpirit and ſtyle to be 
copied as well as the exact words, and to do this, ſome degree of 
paraphraſe is oftentimes neceſſary; and the real ſenſe of an author, eſpe- 
cially a poet, is often never ſo much miſrepreſented as by too faithful a 
tranſlation. However in this free tranſlation which is certainly meant, 
I cannot conceive Engliſh rhymed verſe would have more difficulty to 
encounter than Latin Hexameters, the meaſure which a Roman 
tranſlator of Homer would undoubtedly have choſen. The ceſure, the 
pauſe [w], and the concluding Adonic, mark the boundary of the verſe as 


much as our homotonous endings, and I ſhould ſuppoſe were to the full as 


great a reſtraint on the poet. In ſhort, if the only advantage blank verſe 
has over rhymed in the tranſlation of an ancient poet is conveying the au- 


thor's meaning more clearly, it muſt imply, what Mr. Cowper is far from 


[w] In the ſmoother Latin poets, with very few exceptions indeed: the pauſe falls immedi-- 
ately after the firſt ſyllable of the third foot, dividing the verſe into two hemiſtichs, which is 
indeed the foundation of the monkiſh rhymed verſes. Aulus Gellius ſays of Varro, L. xvi. 


Chap. xv. Scribit obſervaſſe ſe in verſu hexametro quod omnimodo quintus ſemipes, i. e. 


prior pedis tertii ſyllaba, verbum finiret. We muſt obſerve not to confound the metrical pauſe 


with the pauſe in. the ſenſe. There can be no metrical pauſe ſo ſtrong as tlie end of a verſe, 
where the ſenſe alten requires none. 


allowing, 
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allowing, that blank verſe is of more —— eee and 
on that e * would be nn to either. 1 tut 

As to | the diſtinction made between A ala od Ae 
the ſame reaſoning holds. The poet who is maſtered by his material, 
and inſtead of bending his rhyme to his will is obliged to make his 
thoughts wait on his rhyme, is indeed maſtered by what he ought to 
command. This certainly was not the caſe with Pope, he knew a. 


— to make coy rhyme ; 
© Renounce her follies and with ſenſe keep time; 
Jo make proud ſenſe againſt her nature bend 
And wear the chains of rhyme, yet call her friend.” 


CHURCHILL. 


Mr. Cowper in his preface alſo ſpeaks in favor of occaſional harſh. lines 
as producing variety in a long work. I believe ſuch beauties are not 
often diſcoverable either in Homer or Virgil. If they are too frequently 
found in [v] Milton they : are the leſs exeuſable, as no poet, ancient or 

modern, 


{x] The ſhackles of f rhyme have been almoſt univerſally pleaded ; in excuſe for the infide- 
| liejes | in Pope s tranſlation of Homer. Will it be ſaid that Pope had as great a {kill in the 
Greek language as he had a command over rhymed verſe? Did the faults pointed out in the 
Odyſſey, in the firſt note on this chapter, originate from the fetters of rhyme ? Was it rhyme 
that cauſed him to omit the amiable character given by Helen of Priam, in the twenty-fourth 
Iliad, or to dilate ſo much beyond the original the beautiful ſimile on the Trojan fires in the 
eighth? So equal do I eſteem rhymed verſe to a faithful tranſlation of Homer, that I think 
it would be no very arduous taſk for a good verſifier, well ſkilled in the original, to render 
Pope's Homer as faithful a copy of the original as a tranſlation can poſlibly be. 


[Lr] Perhaps Milton was led into this by a Aeli of imitating the bolder licenſe of the Italian 


poets, as we are told by Servius, Virgil once adopted the Greek accentuation ina Latin verſe. 
« Caſtorea 
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modern, ever knew ſo well how to vary his cadence and produce variety 
of rhythm in verſes equally melodious. There is a deviation from the 
uſual arrangement of the accent (in which blank verſe has greatly the 
ſuperiority over rhyme) which has often the fineſt, effect, but there is 
ſuch a deviation alſo as is deſtructive of the eſſence of verſification. 
Can any pleaſure ariſe from the contraſt of ſuch a line as this of Milton? 

| TY To the garden of bliſs thy ſeat prepar' d. rg 885 5 5 
Which, contrary to the rule given to Monſ. Jourdain, is neither verſe 
nor proſe. To the cadence of the heroic pentameter it has no pretenee 
except in the two laſt feet; and the fix firſt ſyllables form a verſe con- 
ſiſting of two feet, triple meaſure, exactly reſembling the finale of 
Midas, 1 

To the bright god of day 

Let us ſing, dance and play.“ 


Mir. Cowper afterwards obſerves, that he cannot but add an obſerva- 
tion on the ſimilitude between the manner of Milton and Homer,” and 
this he exemplifies in thoſe breaks and pauſes in which the Engliſh poet 
has copied the Grecian. Addiſon makes the fame obſervation. This is 
not a queſtion of opinion but of fact. And whoever will read the Iliad 
and Odyſſey through, attentive to this particular circumſtance, will be 
convinced that the break in the middle of a line is very far from being the. 


Caſtorea Eliadum palmas EeiRos equarum.“ 


On this Servius remarks, © Epiros is here a Greek word, on which account the E is accented. 
e For if it had been in the Latin form, Epirus or Epiri, the accent muſt have fallen on pi 
* becauſe it is long.” | 


charac- 
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characteriſtic of Homer's ſtyle [z}; and where a line is broken it is in a very 
different manner from the breaks in Milton. In Milton we ſometimes 
ſee many ſucceſſive yerſes without the ſmalleſt pauſe in the ſenſe at their 
end; and the cloſe of a blank verſe, except the next verſe begins with a 
foot whoſe firſt ſyllable is accented, can be no otherwiſe defined, and 
often runs into the ſucceeding line. [A] But in Homer, beſides the 
ceſure and the concluding Adonic, which (according to our mode of 
reading at leaſt, by Latin accent) marks the boundary of each ſeparate 
verſe preciſely, I believe there are hardly two lines together without a 
light pauſe marking the end of the verſe, in both his poems: a circum- 
ſtance which gives a general cadence more reſembling Pope's rhymed 
couplet than the blank verſe of Milton [B]. The break in theſe lines 


dae 


[z] More inſtances occur in the firſt hundred lines of the Iliad than in any other part of 


/ 


the poem of three times the length. 


[A] By this defect the diviſions of lines are ſometimes arbitrary in our blank verſe, of which 
Milton affords ſeveral examples. Theſe lines, | 5 


0 What place can be for us 
< Within heav'n's bound, unleſs heav'n's Lord ſupreme 
© We over-power? Suppoſe he ſhould relent | 
© And publiſh grace to all, on promiſe made 
Of new ſubjetion.'—PARADISE LosT, Book 11. v. 255. 


This may as well be — 


What * can be for us within heav'n's bound, 
© Unleſs heav'n's Lord ſupreme we over-power ? 
c Suppoſe he ſhould relent and publiſh grace 


8 To all, on promiſe made of new ſubjection.“ 


[B] Blank verſe is capable of a high degree of ens without theſe TOY as will appear 
from the example of two of our dramatic Poets. Firſt in Rowe's Jane Shore. 


O that 
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Abba ener” avoir! choc xe neνs A ielg, 
| BaAN mat 08 Wupas vexvuv vaioſſo ee 


reſembles more a break 3 ina u rhymed couplet than a Miltonic erk. "ala 
if Pope did not imitate it exactly it was his own neglect, not the defici- 


ency of his material; bor i in bis Temple of f Fame he has a couplet exactly 
reſembling 5 3 | oils 4 


„ * there the loud creating Frag 1 
Struck, —and behold a ſudden Thebes aſpire.” 


if @- that my tongue had every grace of ſpeech, 
| © Great and commanding as the breath of linge, 
11 Sweet as the poet's numbers, and prevailing 
As ſoft perſuaſion to a love- ſick maid; 
© That I had art and eloquence divine 
© To pay my duty to my maſter's aſhes, 
© And plead till death the cauſe of injured innocence.” 
And in Shakeſpear s King John, 


< If luſty love ſhould go in a of banks 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanche? 
© If zealous love ſhould g0 in ſearch of virtue, 
| © Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanche? 
If love ambitious ſought a match of honor, 
< Whoſe veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanche's ? 
© Such as ſhe is in beauty, virtue, birth, 


Bauch is the Dauphin, every way compleat; 
e is the half- part of a bleſſed man 
Left to be finiſhed by ſuch a ſhe; 
© And ſhe a fair divided excellence 
© Whoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. 
O, two ſuch ſilver currents when they join, 
© Do glorify the banks that bound them in.“ 


3 Q In 
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In regard to the comparative difficulty between writing good rhymed and 
good blank verſe, I ſubmit implicitly to the author of the Task. 
Whatever the difficultics may be he has effectually ſurmounted them le]; 
and in one of the moſt entertaining and moſt original poems in our lan- 

guage, he has employed blank verſe with ſucceſs on every ſubject, to 
which verſe of any kind could properly be applied. 


After all, the difficulties he points out in blank verſe are perhaps ſtill more 
conſpicuous in the compoſition of a good and harmonious ſtyle in proſe. To 
invent a good cadence where only vague, and often contradictory rules are 
given, 3 s more difficult than to follow known rules well. However eaſy 
it may be to rhyme, it is ſtill more eaſy to write blank verſe, that is, to 
put ten ſyllables 1 in a line, with the accent falling on alternate ſyllables ; 
and might not a proſe writer ſay, and with juſtice too, [D] many orna- 
ments of no eaſy purchaſe are required to atone for the abſence of this 
* ſingle recommendation. How many do we find who can imitate with 


{c] Dr. Johnſon is of the ſame opinion with Mr. Cowper as to the ſuperior difficulty of un- 
rhymed to rhymed verſe. In blank verſe the language ſuffered more by diſtortion to keep it 
© out of proſe, than any inconvenience or limitation to be apprehended from the ſhackles and 
« circumſcription of rhyme.” BoswELL's Lirk oF Johxsox, Vol. I. p. 342. 

If this obſervation of Mr. Cowper and Dr. Tous! is juſt, it entirely confutes the firſt ob: 
jection to a rhymed tranſlation of Homer. 


[o] Is not the difference between proſe and verſe in ſome meaſure illuſtrated by the follow- 
ing obſervation of Mr. Gilpin on foreſt ſcenery? © Though every animal is diſtinguiſhed 
© from its fellow by ſome little variation of color, character, or ſhape, yet in all the larger parts, 
cin the body and limbs, the reſemblance is generally exact. In trees it is juſt the reverſe. The 
© ſmaller parts, the ſpray, the leaves, the bloſſom, and the ſeed, are the ſame in all trees of the 
© ſame kind, while the larger parts, from which the moſt beautiful varieties reſult, are wholly 
different. You never {ce two oaks with an equal number of limbs, the ſame kind of head, or 
« twiſted in the ſame form. However, as variety is not alone ſufficient to give ſuperiority to the 


q 5 tree, we give the preference on the whole to animal life.? 
| | 1 
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tolerable ſucceſs the verſe of Milton and Pope; of Homer and of Virgil: 
but who has ever given a ſhadow of a reſemblance to the ſtyle of Xeno- 
phon or Addiſon? Cicero and Dr. Johnſon are ſtrong manneriſts (I do 
not mean to compare their ſtyles in any other light) and therefore more 
eaſily caricatured. Mg Ke 


One of the eſſential requiſites of verſification, as is well obſerved by a 
Ute writer [E], ariſes from a judicious mixture of uniformity and variety; 

the firſt ariſing from the eſſential rules of the art, the other from the 
variation of pauſe, cadence, &c. The favourers of rhyme think blank 
verſe too looſe as to the former ; and their opponents (among whom is 
the gentleman I have quoted, and who carries his objection to [r] hexa- 
meters alſo,) think rhymed verſe too cloſely confined by the former. 


Mr. Cowper, as well as Spence, in his Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey, ſeem 
to think Pope would have done better to have given Es tranſlation in 


blank verſe. It is well for his literary character that he did not attempt 


it. We have a ſtory grounded indeed only on the problematical autho- 
rity of Voltaire, that Pope, on being aſked why Milton did not write his 
Paradiſe Loſt in rhyme, anſwered * Becauſe he could not. The anſwer 
would have come with more propriety from him, had he been aſked, 
why he did not tranſlate Homer into blank verſe. For Pope never had 
tried that ſpecies of compoſition ; but the rhymed verſe alone of Milton 


lr] Eſſay on Verſification, in the firſt volume of Eſſays on Subjects Philoſophical Hiſtorical: 
and Literary, | 


[F] © As to myſelf I acknowledge, that however ſuperior the hexameter may be to the heroic 
* couplet, in other reſpects the perpetual recurrence of the dactyl and ſpondee is more fatiguing 


4 to my ear, than what Dryden calls the tinkle in the cloſe of the couplet.Y Ip. 


aa „V; 


* 
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would have placed him very high . the Engl wink bad his Pa- 
Fm 2 0 n | 


T 0 cnetude this ſubject. As I am conſcious ſo many great names are 
againſt me, I ſhall not pretend to eſtabliſh my own opinion by any general 
inference drawn from what I have ſaid in the courſe of my diſcuſſion of it, 
but leave it to make what impreſſion it may on the mind of the reader. 
1 ſhall however in part ſhelter my opinion under the authority of two 
moſt reſpectable critics. Mr. Addiſon in the Spectator, No. 285, allows 
that even Milton has been too free in the uſe of thoſe methods which 
Ariſtotle has preſcribed for the elevation of ſtyle, and which he imputes 
to the nature of his verſe, adding that © where verſe is not built upon 
70 rhymes, there pomp of ſound, and energy of expreſſion, are indiſpen- 
* ſibly neceſſary to ſupport the ſtyle and keep it from falling into the 
< flatneſs of proſe.” And Dr. Beattie, in his Eſſay on Laughter and 
Ludicrous Compoſition, Chap. 11. makes this obſervation. © One end 
of rhymes in modern poetry is to diſtinguiſh it more effectually from 
« proſe : the Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed theirs by the meaſure 
and by the compoſition, on which the genius of their languages allowed 
them to beſtow innumerable graces, in reſpect of arrangement, har- 
© mony, and variety, whereof the beſt modern tongues from the irregu- 
* harity of their ſtructure, and particularly from their want of inflexion, 
are but moderately ſuſceptible; and therefore of rhyme, as a mark of 
diſtinction, our poetry may ſometimes ſtand in need, though theirs 
did not. In fact we find that blank verſe, except when the want = 
* rhyme is compenſated, as it 1s in Milton by the harmony and w 
of the compoſition, can never have a good effect in our HEROIC poetry. 
1 confeſs I think our rhymed verſification declining fince the time of 
Pope, who perhaps carried it to its higheſt poſſible pitch of excellence 

| all 


all deviation from which muſt be corruption. This is. the caſe with al 
the fine arts; and Genius itſelf is the cauſe of their degencrating. Great 
talents will not condeſcend to imitate; and in deviating from perfect 
models they deviate alſo from perfection itſelf, on Which account the 
fine arts are ſeldom long ſtationary; they are almoſt continually either 
in a progreſſive or a declining ſtate. Had a poet of ſuperior genius to 
Virgil lived ſubſequently to him, he would certainly not haye been con- 
tented to copy his verſification ; in which caſe if he could not excel him, 
he muſt have corrupted the ſtyle of Roman Poem; and from ſuch 
attempts ft was at laſt corrupted. 


There appears to me a ſtiffneſs, an affected pompoſity, an attempt at 
ſomething not perfectly natural, in the general texture of the e pen- 
tameter at preſent. 


NOTE V. 


THOUGH WONDER OUGHT TO BE EXCITED BY TRAGEDY, YET 
THINGS CONTRARY TO REASON, WHICH EXCITE WONDER IN 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE, ARE BETTER ADMITTED IN THE 
EPOPEE, FROM THE ACTION NOT BEING PLACED BEFORE THE 
EYES. 


HOW much tragedy is affected by this rule, has been ſhewn in the 
leventeenth chapter, from the unſucceſsful drama of Carcinus. The 
critic here ſhews how far the epopee may venture in this caſe without 
incurring the ſame cenſure. The example he produces i is the flight of 
Hector and the purſuit of Achilles in the Iliad, which may be tolerated 
in the epopee though not in the drama. 


I cannot 


0 
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I cannot poffibly conceive, as is ſuggeſted by Mr. Twining, that the idea 
of ſtopping an army by the nod of a head; could be the abſurdity meant 
here, as being more apparent in the repreſentation than the re- 
cital; or that there could have been any thing more abſurd in an army 
ſtopping at a nod of the head on the theatre, than by the fingle word, halt, 
in Hyde Park. The defect mentioned by Ariſtotle certainly lay deeper; 
for he in the next chapter mentions this identical circumſtance as a ge- 
neral error againſt probability, excuſable only as it renders the ſcene more 
intereſting. [G] To us who are uſed to the point of honor in military 
affairs this improbability does not appear. But the ancients made war 
on a different plan. Beſides from the ſize of our armies, and our 
mode of carrying on war, one man can be of little conſequence in the 
deciſion of a national diſpute : but the loſs of Hector was like the cap- 
ture of a fleet, or the deſtruction of an army. A general, or an admiral, 


[6] The author of the Eſſay on the dramatic Character of Falſtaff has related the following 
curious anecdote, to ſhew what little notion the American favages have of our point of honor. 

© In the laſt war, (printed 1977) ſome Indians of America perceiving a line of Highlanders to 
© keep their ſtation under every diſadvantage, and under a fire which they could not effectually 
return, conjectured, from obſervation on the habit and ſtability of thoſe troops, that they were 
© indeed the women of England who wanted courage to run away.” The Abbe Terraſſon, 
with the true prejudice of his country-men, who can ſee no manners natural that. are not 
French, hypercriticizes the criticiſm of Ariſtotle, © who, he fays, © being always confuſed 
© in his ideas, Cites as an example of the abſurdly marvellous, the purſuit of Hector by Achilles, 
© who made ſigns to the Greeks not to throw their darts at the Trojan hero, that he might 
© have the ſole glory of killing him; an act very ſimple and very natural.“ It is ſingular 
enough, that as the Greeks were no favourites with the feudal writers on the Trojan war, 
they have actually changed this very fact; and to depreciate the warlike character of Achilles, 
have made him do what Ariſtole and Plutarch cenſure him for not having done. See 
Shakeſpear's Troilus and Creflida, and Mr. Stevens's note, mentioning the writers from whom 
the ſtory was principally taken. 8 | 


who: 
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who were to hazard the national poſterity by a point of honor (as Admiral 
Vernon is ſaid to have done at Porto-bello, by ſending away a ſhip 
becauſe he had faid, in the Houſe of Commons, he would take 
that place with only ſix ſhips) would be now univerſally cenſured; 
and that the ancients looked on this action of Achilles in the ſame 
light is plain, from a remark on it in Plutarch's Life of Pompey, where, 
ſpeaking of a raſh action of Pompey in aſſiſting the Cretan pirates merely 
to deprive Metellus of a triumph; he compares this action with it, which 
he calls rather the exploit of a mad boy intoxicated with the love of 
fame, than of a brave man. But (with deference to the opinion of 
Plutarch) it does not appear that Achilles was actuated by the love of 
fame, but the wiſh to monopolize the revenge of his friend's death. His 
REG reſembled thoſe of Macduff when he ſays, 


c If ik be'ſt lain and with no Wel of mine, 
F My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill.” 


How much this abſurdity will be encreaſed by the repreſentation, 
appears from the [1] Regent, where the atrocity of the crimes committed 
_ renders Manuel no object on which to exerciſe this point of honor. The 
impropriety in a narration, and even in the printed play, does not ſtrike 
us; but when we ſee the duke and the uſurper engaged hand to hand 
before the ladies of the court, and the duke's armed friends, we are at 
once ſtruck with it. 


There is an inſtance of forgetfulneſs in point of propriety, in the 
ſeventh Iliad, which I believe has eſcaped all the commentators, but 


[a] Note 1. Chap. xviI. 


which 


* 
222 
” 
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hich in in a drain Foal have been inſtantly diſcovered. Hector 

lenges one of the Greek chiefs t to engage in fingle « combat with kin, in in 
the front of both armies, juſt as they a are on the point of « engaging. (See 
verſe 61 of the original, 69 of Pope.) And yet though the ſcene con- 
tinues in the front of both armies, when Menelaus accepts the challenge, 
and when the lot falls afterwards on Ajax, they are both repreſented as 
arming for the fight, not by ſeizing again the ſword, the ſpear, and the 
ſhield which they might have laid afide, but by — themſelves i in 


armour. n ſays, 


. 11: My corflet | "gainſt the chief my ſelf will go, 789} 
6 Heaven a as it liſt the e vietory beſtow.” We wary, 


And PII 


(x] © His manly limbs in ſhining arms he dreſt,” Pork, v. 120. 
And of Ajax it is faid, 
[1] Now Ajax brac'd his dazzling armor BP + >: £191 
* Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant warrior ſhone.” \ 
Pork, v. 249. 


In Goldſmith's s novel of the Vicar of Wakefield there is a 
ſtriking inſtance of impropriety ariſing from negligence. | Sir William 
Thornhill the lover of the youn * daughter of Primroſe, is all along 


[1] Tag: 7 RY 20085 hop iF on. 
As Mr. Pepe deviates here from his original, I am forced to deviate from him. 


[x] Original 103. 


LI] Original 245, eee 
repreſented 
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ceprelented as in the vigour of youth a4]; and yet he muſt have been at 
leaſt old enough to be father to his nephew, who cannot be ſuppoſed the 
* of an elder brother as the title and family eſlate ae to pc uncle⸗- 


NOTE Vl. 
WHOEVER RELATES ANY. FACT IS APT PO Avp $0METHING 
MARVELLOUS TO GRATIFY THE HEARERS. 


* 


ARISTOTLE exemplifies here the poſition he Np laid down, as to 
the pleaſure that ariſes from the marvellous, by a circumſtance which 
we need no ghoſt to tell us, is often given to their ſtories by thoſe who 
profeſs to relate real facts. And this not only by ſimple narrators in 
common converſation, but by grave hiſtorians who relate the events of na- 
tions, and make ſerious and political reflections on the incidents they 
record. Of this Herodotus has been accuſed, but I think, not with ſuf- 
ficient juſtice ; or if he has been a little too x] attentive in liſtening to, 

and 


[M] A man turned of forty may certainly be ſtrong and vigorous and have ſuffered little 
from the attacks of time: but a man of that age is not very likely, in real life, to gain the af- 
fections of a very young woman; and i in fiction, which ſhould copy general probability and not 
| bare poffibility, a man old enough to be a grandfather ſhould not be made a ſucceſsful lover. 
In many of our comedies an impropriety exactly oppoſite to this occurs. The old man of the 
piece, who is generally the father of the fine gentleman or fine lady of the drama, is drawn 
perfectly decrepid and bent down by all the infirmities of age, more like the great - grand- 
father than the father of a youth of twenty-one or a girl of eighteen. * | 5 


[N] That Herodotus was not credulous of every marvellous ſtory he heard we have a very 
curious proof in his fourth book, (Melpomene) where he gives an account of the circum- 
navigation of Africa, by a fleet of Phoenicians fitted out by order of Necus, king of Egypt. 
1 Theſe 
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and too laviſh in relating ſome wonderful tales current among the nations 
he viſited (for a man could not in his time become acquainted with the 
hiſtory of foreign nations by reading in his ſtudy), yet his impartiality 
in relating the diſgraces of his own country, as well as of her enemies, 
though it incurred the cenſure of the partial Plutarch, might I think have 
reſcued him from the farcaſm of the Roman poet, the earlier hiſtory | of 
| whoſe country contains an improbable ſeries of almoſt continual ſucceſs, 
[o] and puts one in mind of a bragging ſchool- boy who can beat all the 

reſt of the ſchool however much they may be older and bigger than 
himſelf. The firſt check that Roman egotiſm received, was from a 
conſciouſneſs that their fables would be detected by a communication 
with the hiſtorians of this. Græcia mendax, this nation of lyars, and 
eſpecially Polybius [e]. | 


Theſe men affirmed, that as they failed round the coaſt of Africa (from the Red Sea to tlie 
ſtraits of Gibraltar) the ſun was on their right hand, i.e. to the north of them. Now we know 
this muſt have been the fact, but it was too much for the faith of Herodotus, who ſays expreſsly 
this is incredible to me whatever it may be to others.” This paſſage is particularly worthy 


of remark, as it proves that the Cape of Good Hope had been doubled at a very early period 
of the art of navigation. 


Lo] Shenſtone compares the Roman hiſtory to a romance, where we are always ſo ſure of 
finding the hero of the piece victorious, that we loſe the pleaſure ariſing from expectation. 


[r) There is a diſſertation in Livy on what would have been the event had Alexander turned 
his arms againſt Rome, In his time the Romans had never Jooked out of Italy. When Han- 
nibal invaded Italy they had engaged with foreign armies and were infinitely more powerful. 
But had Hannibal been an independent ſovereign with the reſources of Alexander, inſtead of 
the general of a commercial and jealous republic, in all human probability the Roman hiſtory 
would have ended with the ſecond Punic war. | 


Voltaire: 
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favor this partiality. He ſays that the famous canon laid down by Cicero 
for hiſtory, Ne quid falſi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, is to 
be underſtood with ſome limitation, and aſks; Is it the duty of the hiſtorian 
to relate facts that may be imparted to him in confidence? Clearly 
not; for ĩt certainly is the firſt duty of an hiſtorian, as of every body elſe, 


to be an honeſt man. But here Voltaire treats Cicero as he has treated 
Shakeſpear; firſt miſrepreſents his meaning, and then argues from that 


miſrepreſentation. He tranſlates the precept thus, Que! Hiſtorien n' oſe 


dire une fauſſeté ni cacher une veritè.“ That the hiſtorian ſhould not 


* dare to ſpeak a falſchood, or conceal a truth.” But this is by no means 


the ſenſe of the original, which does not either expreſs or imply, that 


there is no truth however foreign to public events, that hiſtory ſhould 
dare to conceal ; but that there is no truth it ſhould not dare to ſpeak, 

which can relate only to ſuch truths which it is the province of hiſtory 
to relate. Indeed the annaliſt of his own times, who alone can be i in the 
ſituation ſuppoſed by Voltaire, can never have the impartiality requiſite 
for an hiſtorian. Lucian, in his Eſſay on the Manner in which Hiſtory 
ſhould be written, ſtrongly and convincingly inſiſts on this impartiality. 

© If the hiſtorian has a private pique againſt any perſons, it is the more 
neceſſary for him to eſteem himſelf as a public character and to pay more 
regard to truth than his own enmity. And if he has a particular re- 


gard for any perſons on the ſame principle, he ſhould not conceal their 
* crimes. There is in ſhort only one thing, as I have faid, peculiar to 


| W and to which alone it ſhould mn TRUTH . 
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There is another kind of iirarvelickie B in which'the hiſtorians ars apt to 
imitate the poets. | They will ſometimes a little miſtate a fact to make it 
more intereſting. If Macbeth falls in the fame battle in which Macduff, | 
who has ſuffered the greateſt injuries from him, happens to be engaged on 
the oppoſite fide, the poet, to give a ſtronger effect to the incident, makes 
him die by his hand; and ſo becauſe Gryllus a ſon of Nenophon fell in 
the fame battle with Eparninondas, Pauſanins has made the latter fall by 
the former, though neither Xenophon,. who' concludes his hiſtory with 
an a of that battle, nor * other hiſtorian, mention ſuch an 
event x. .nl. | | 


It is curious to trace the progreſs of the marvellous from a 18 to an 
enlightened age; and to obſerve how a love for it will prevail in ſpite of 
the fewer ſources which a more minute and general notion of cauſe and 
effect leave it. Superſtition, with all its attendant train of witehes, 
ghoſts and fairies, formerly afforded an exhauſtleſs ſupply of this kind of 
entertainment. And even at this time a tale of any preternatural appear- 
ance. will not fail to fix our attention ſtrongly, though it will not win our 
belief; and even the beſt and moſt popular of modern [s] writers will 
ſometimes inſert ſuch narratives in their works, which certainly is not- 
done with the intent, nor has it the effect, of diſpleaſing their readers. 
Natural hiſtory ſeized the ground that ſuperſtition was forced to abandon, 
and phyſical ſucceeded to metaphyſical wonder. The various properties 
of matter, the natural miracles revealed to us by the teleſcope and the 
microſcope, the inveſtigation of volcanoes and their effects, the wonder- 
ful operations of electricity, and the ſecrets of chymiſtry attract the curio- 


[RJ I am ſurpriſed that Spelman i in his Life of Kane, ſhould mention this as an indiſ= 
putable fact. 


[s] See Obſerver, No. 71. and Andrews's Anecdotes.. p | 
ity 


We” 4 


ſity ſo ſtrongly, that with now and then a little I x] touch of the maryel- 
lous to heighten the effect, they. c the __ of dreams, omens and 
apparitions. „ „f ENS FR 81 707% | 


There is a curious obſervation in a Tract of Biſhop Warburton, en- 
titled v AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CAVSES Of PRODIGIES AND Mi- 
RACLES AS RELATED BY HISTORIANS, Which is ſo applicable to this 
ſubject that I ſhall inſert it. 


But, not to be over fond of an hypotheſis, I ſha'nt ſcruple to con- 
© feſs, that [v] truth may in ſome caſes beget admiration. 


[E] Sometimes however the marvellous is not quite ſo gentle in its touches, witneſs Animal 
Magnetiſm, and the great popularity of Lavater's book. In ſpite of the moſt enlightened phi- 
loſophy, the human mind has a ſtrong tendency to the monkiſh rant, Credo quod impoſſibile.“ 


N 
Lu! See Fra by Warburton and a Warburtonian, page 87. 


[v] The ſcience of aſtronomy ventures ſome times to the verge of the marevlions as in this 
extract. © We inhabit a planet of a ſtratum belonging to a compound nebula of the third form. 
In the crowded part of the milky way I have had fields of view that contained no leſs than 588 
© ftars, and theſe were continued for many minutes, ſo that in one quarter of an hour's time there 
© paſſed through my field of view, no fewer than 116,000 ſtars. Among the great number of 
© nebulz which I have already ſeen, amounting to more than 900, there are many which inall 
probability are equally extenſive with that which we inhabit, and yet they are all ſeparated from 
each other by conſiderable intervals. That the milky way is a moſt extenſive ſtratum of ſtars 
© of various ſizes admits no longer of the leaſt doubt; THAT OUR SUN 18 ACTUALLY ONE OF 
© THE HEAVENLY BODIES BELONGING TO IT, IS EVIDENT.” HERSCHEL. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Vol. Ixxv. for 1785, quoted in a note on No. 119, of the octavo edition of the Tatler, 1789. 
This, in fact, is a poſition that may be relatively either true or folſe. To thoſe parts of the 
univerſe between which and our ſun the milky way is interpoſed 1 it. ſeems TRUE, to every other 
ſituation FALSE. 


© Firſt 
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* VR 
* 


1 irſt mathematical truths, eſpecially if new - invented theorems, will 


* 


* 


upon a conſiderable diſcovery as he was bathing ; and in an extaſy and 
tranſport of mind, ran home naked through the ſtreets. But how 
obſervable is it here, that even in a truth it 1s its ſceming conformity 


to error that produces this admiration, by the common way of noyelty 
and ſurprize. 


* 


* 


NOTE VIL 


HOMER ALSO WAS THE BEST: INSTRUCTOR HOW TO INTRODUCE: 


SPECIOUS FALLACIES BY MEANS OF, FALSE REASONING. 


LH 


HOWEVER invelloped in darkneſs this paſſage is, it muſt I ima- 
gine, have ſome relation with that in the ſixteenth chapter, [w] where a 
diſcovery by falſe reaſoning is mentioned. I think the meaning of this 


paſſage receives alſo ſome elucidation from what has been quoted from 


Agatho in Chapter xv111. [x] about probable improbability, and which 


is again mentioned here in a ſentence which almoſt immediately ſucceeds 


that we are now conſidering. But Ariſtotle has enlarged ſtill more on 


this in his Rhetoric, L. 11. Ch. xx1v. 


As for the application of this principle of falſe reaſoning here to 
poetic frtion, Mr. Twining's note gives the cleareſt ſolution of it, and 


I perfectly think with him, that it relates to the {kill of the poet, Who 
when he forms wonderful and uncommon characters, or incidents, makes 5 


[wi See Note v. Chap. xv1. 


[x] See Note vII. on that chapter. 1 
| their 


" it in a very high degree. Witneſs the old mathematician who hit 
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their actions and effects ſeem ſo clearly the natural and probable conſe- 
quences of them, that the hearer, finding them ſo conſonant with 
general truth, while he yields to the deluſion of the tale, [Y] © can hood 
ceive no ch in the firſt fictitious cauſe. 


This conduct of the poet is no where better * than f in the 
preternatural beings of Shakeſpear [z]. 


I do not any where remember a fabulous and marvellous invention 
kept up in all its relations and conſequences with ſuch minute and atten- 
tive accuracy as in 'Swift's Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdignag. The 
relative fize of the inhabitants being once mehtioried; the comparative 
dimenſion of their furniture, plants, animals, &c. is adhered to with 
almoſt mathematical preciſion. In one of the poems prefixed to 
Gulliver's Travels, entitled the Tears of Glumdatditch, the reader may 
ſee this conſiſtency as groſsly violated, where in two lines Gulliver, who 


is faid a little before to be of ſtature ſcarce a ſpan, hunts a mite, fights 


2 nut maggot, and carries a tea-cup on his head like a milk pail. 


r] Of this pleaſing deluſion Plutarch ſpeaks in the higheſt terms in his TREATISE ON THE 


MANNER IN WHICH YOUNG. MEN QUGHT TO READ THE POETS.. 


In this was every art and every charm. 


« To win the wiſeſt and the coldeſt warm.“ 


Pope's ILIap, L. xiv. v. 12475 original 216.1 


& The deceptions of this art cannot affect the Rupid and the fooliſh ; and therefore Simonides 
being aſked why the Theſſalians were the-only people of Greece whom he could not deceive, 


+ anſwered becauſe they were too ignorant to be deceived,. And Gorgias defined tragedy as a. 
* deluſion, wherein the perſon who deluded was juſter than tho who did not, and perſons who. 


6. were deluded wiſer than thoſe who were not.“ 


Lz] See Chap. xv. Notes 1 and 111. 
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As I conceive this to be what Ariſtotle means by: probable impoſ bi 
lity, fo by improbable poſlibility I imagine he deſigns ſuch conſequences 
as may indeed very poſſibly follow very common cauſes, yet are con- 
trary to the general probability required in poetry, as in an inſtance be- 
fore mentioned from the Two Gentlemen of Verona [a]. It is neither 
phyſically or morally impoſſible for a lover who has juſt reſcued his 
miſtreſs from a raviſher, to give her up to him immediately afterwards ; 


but our feelings revolt more at this circumſtance than at all- the ghoſts, 


fairies, and witches of Shakeſpear. The ſcene between Williams the 
ſoldier and Fluellin in Henry V. ſhew how an abſurd cauſe may be con- 
cealed by pleaſant and natural conſequences. Fluellin ſuppoſes Williams 
a traitor becauſe he challenges by a blow the glove the king told him 
he had plucked from the helmet of Alanſon. But I do not recollect 
any of the critics have remarked that this hoſtile challenge ſhewed him 
rather an enemy than a friend. May not this be partly deemed a diſco- 


very, made by a falſe reaſoning of the ſpectators [B]. 


SW 


THE LANGUAGE OUGHT PARTICULARLY TO BE LABORED IN THOSE 
UNINTERESTING PARTS WHICH ARE DESTITUTE OF MANNERS 


AND SENTIMENT. 


THE difference with which this rule muſt be applied to the epopee 
and the drama has been noticed before{c]. By laboring the language 


* 


[A] See Note v. Chap. xv. [8] See Chap, xvi, ; 


[c] Note vir, Chap. xx11. 


Ariſtotle 
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Lo] For ſame juſt obſervations on this fubjo6h, particularly as to trogody, ſos Bp. Hurd's 


Note on ver. 945 of the Epiſtle to the Piſos. 


Ariſtotle does not recommend the inflation, of it by turgid expreſſions, 


bold figures, and ſtudied inverſion of phraſe, but the uſe of a ftyle and 
verſification, at once elevated, ſimple, ſooth and melodious [Dp]. 


Nor vir. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


THE mutilated ſtate in which the poetic has come down to us, is no 


where ſo evident as where quotations from the poets occur, which is 
particularly the caſe in this chapter. Indeed theſe in general are ſo 
partially and inaccurately cited, that they appear like extracts from a 


common- place book, where only a few words of the paſſage are ſet 
down from memory. The Abbe Terraſſon makes a very juſt remark 


on the cauſe of this inaccuracy. Speaking of an erroneous quotation in 
Longinus, he adds, Neither is this the firſt citation from Homer that 
* the ancients have made erroneouſly ; and it is exactly becauſe they 
* almoſt knew him by heart that they were more ſubje& to cite him 
* unfaithfully.” I believe few modern writers truſt to memory for their 


quotations, even from the authors with whom they are the moſt 
familiar. 


. 


NEITHER IS THE PROPRIETY or POETRY THE SAME WITH THAT 
OF THE POLITICAL OR ANY OTHER ART. 


ARISTOTLE means, that in other arts, ſuch as the theory of . 


government, geography, hiſtory, the merit of their profeſſors mult ſolely 
depend on their accurate acquaintance with every circumſtance at all 
relative to the ſubject on which they write. Now this is by no means 


the caſe with poctry, which only requires a probable imitation of human 
actions 


1 
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actions and manners. Had the Winter's Tale of Shakelpear been a 
hiſtory, or a treatiſe on geography, it would have been eſſentially de- 
fective from his ſuppoſing Bohemia to be a maritime country. But this 
has not the ſmalleſt effect on the intereſt, and conſequently on the merit 
of the play. Had Shakeſpear choſen a mode of imitation to which his 
powers were unequal, (we may ſuppoſe any thing,) and conſequently 
written a bad play, the fault would have been eſſential, but having un- 
dertaken an imitation to which his powers were perfectly equal, and 
which therefore he executed well, no fault can fall on the play, the 
action, manners and ſentiments, becauſe the poet did not know that 
Bohemia was an inland country. For it is not the office of the poet to 
inſtruct his hearers in particular ſubjects of art, but to awaken his 
paſſions by general repreſentations of nature. HY EL 


The author of the Eſſay on the Sublime and Beautiful makes the fol- 
lowing remark on this ſubject in his introduction to that elegant work. 


* Why ſhould a perſon be ſhocked at a ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Bohe- 


* mia who does not know but that Bohemia may be an iſland in the 
Atlantic Ocean? and after all, what reflection is this on the natural 
good taſte of the perſon here ſuppoſed.” 
| 
It is true however that at preſent ſuch an error would condemn the 
| beſt play that could be poſſibly written. For there are ſo many more 
perſons now, who underſtand the firſt elements of geography than are 
capable of feeling, or judging of a tragedy. Beſides, Ait is impoſſible 
that a poet of the preſent day could have that general knowledge of 
human events, and propriety of conduct, fit to enable him to imitate 
human actions and manners, and be ſo groſsly ignorant as this muſt ſhew 
him to be. The miſtake of Shakeſpear is a proof of the general igno- 
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rance of his age. Were a poet now to:make ſuch an error, it would be 


corrected in the rehearſal, even _ the — 3 


1 


A miſtake of the e! a as the MuGration HAY * hind by 


Ariſtotle, occurs in the Ode on Spring, by Mr. Warton, one of the 


moſt beautiful and original deſcriptive poems in our language, and which 
ſtrongly ſhews the force of poetical imitation in [A] rendering objects 
that have no beauty in themſelves highly beautiful in deſcription. 1 
ſu ppoſe there are few ſcenes leſs pleaſing and pictureſque i in themſelves 


than the view from Catherine Hill near Wincheſter, over the bare ad- 


jacent downs, and on the Itchin at its feet, formed into a navigable 
canal, and creeping through a wide valley of flat-water meadow, inter- 


ſected often at right angles by ſtrait narrow water courſes. But hear the 


poet, and obſerve how the ſcene appears in the picture he has given of 
it without changing the features of the original. 


* Ofer the broad downs, a novel race, 
Friſk the lambs with faltering pace, 
And with eager bleatings fill 

The foſs that ſkirts the beacon'd hull, 
His free born vigor yet unbroke 


LY . Cy * 


To lordly man's uſurping yoke, 
The bounding colt forgets to play, 
Baſking beneath the noontide ray. 
And ftretch'd upon the daiſies pied 
Of a green dingle's ſloping fide ; 


* 


N 


ſo] See Note 1, Chap, Iv. 
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While far beneath where nature ſpreadlss 0 U 
Her boundleſs length of level mea ds. 
In looſe luxuriance taught to ſtray 
A thouſand tumbling rills inlay 
With filver veins the vale, or paſs - 

* Redundant through the * graſs.” 


Beſides the general beauty of the deſcription it muſt have a particular 
one in the eyes of every Wykhamiſt as recalling the idea of the days of 
early youth, the joys of which are ſtrongly impreſſed on the memory, 


while the hours of ſchool reſtraint, which ſometimes conſidered goin 3 


to hills even as a taſk, are but faintly traced, 


| | 
But to return to the object of che note. What hypercritic would 


cenſure theſe lines: 


© Scarce a bee with airy wing 
Murmurs the bloſſom'd boughs around, 
That cloath the garden's $0UTHERN MOUND. 


Becauſe the ſouth wall of a garden is its northern bound ? 


Ani impropriety is often found i in the weiks of the earlier engravers 
from copying directly from the drawing, which occaſions the figures of 
the impreſſion to be reverſed, and the ſword to be in the warrior's left 
hand, and the ſhield on his right. This is never diſcovered without 
being purpoſely looked for. | 


As Ariſtotle obſerves however, that ſuch errors, however trifling they 


may be, are ſtill errors, and as ſuch ought to be avoided if poſſible : : we 


my juſtly cenſure the arrogance of theſe writers, who founding their 
pretenſions, 
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pretenſions to fame on higher excellencies, wantonly, and ſometimes 
wilfully, affect to be negligent and even ignorant of ſlighter things. 
This ſpecies of ſelf importance will often obtrude itſelf into the conver- 
ſation of thoſe perſons who think too highly of their own merit, where 
to the diſcerning it has an effect directly the reverſe of that which is pro- 
poſed[B]. It is nevertheleſs ſometimes a defect attending real merit. I 


knew a gentleman high, and deſervedly ſo, in literary reputation, who had 


this foible in a great degree. He thought it ſhewed ſuperior attention to 
things of extraordinary conſequence to pay none to common occurrences. 
He lived near London ; and a friend happening in the ſpring to aſk him the 
ſtate of vegetation in the country, he anſwered him, that he was too 
much employed in other objects to give any attention to things of that 
nature. His friend, a little piqued at ſuch an abſurd affectation of con- 
ſequence, replied, © I am ſurprized, Sir, at that, ſince Solomon, who 
had ſome reputation for wiſdom in his day, could ſpeak of plants from 
the cedar of Libanus to the hyſſop that grew on the wall.” 


That agreeable and honeſt egotiſt Montaigne ſpeaks of his own igno- 
rance and want of dexterity in many of the common offices of life ; but 


fo farf rom priding himſelf on it he prefaces his account with the fol- 


lowing remark. But great minds are univerſal minds; open, and pre- 


| © pared for every thing, and if not actually informed, immediately 


capable of receiving information. MonTAiGNE's Es8AY8, L. II. 


Ch. xvii. oN PRESUMPTION. 


[B] © The true, ſtrong, and ſound mind, is the mind that can equally embrace great things 
© and ſmall. Now I am told the king of Pruſſia will ſay to a ſervant, © Bring me a bottle 
« of ſuch a wine, which came in ſuch a year; it lies in ſuch a corner of the cellar.” 
BoswELL's LiFg or JoHNsoN, Vol. 11. p. 254. 


Exactly 
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Exactly correſpondent with this was the judgment paſſed by a country 
clergyman on a late nobleman in hi gh eſtimation both in the literary 
and the political world. My lord he faid, is not a 1 man: he 
does not know wheat from barley.” 


nore u. 


LIKE SOPHOCLES WHO SAID HE DREW HIS CHARACTERS AS THEY 
OUGHT TO BE, AND EURIPIDES AS THEY REALLY WERE. 


BISHOP HURD, in a note on verſe 317 of Horace's Epiſtle to 
the Piſos, has given a ſenſe to this paſſage different from its uſual accep- 
tation, and which I had inſerted in the firſt edition of my tranſlation. 
But I think Mr. T wining has clearly confuted this opinion as to the 


particular [c] application of it here. But of this I ſhall leave the reader 


to Judge & for himſelf, by laying the reaſoning of both before him. 


The biſhop of Worceſter, after citing this ſentence of Ariſtotle pro- 
ceeds. The meaning of this is, Sophocles from his more extended 
* commerce with mankind had enlarged and widened the narrow partial 


* conception ariſing from the contemplation of particular characters, into 


Cc 


Euripides, having been moſtly converſant in the academy, when he 


A 


came to look into life, keeping his eye too intent on fingle really 


oo 


[c] For the particular purpoſe of the biſhop's note, which is to diſcriminate between 


general and particular characters, as objects of the drama, and eſpecially of Pk: nothing 
can be more accurate and concluſive than the reaſoning. 


© Characters, 
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a complete comprehenſion of the kind. Whereas the philoſophic 
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exiſting perſonages, ſunk the kind in the individual, and fo painted his 
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charucters, naturally indeed and truly i eee the objects in 
* view; but ſometimes without that general and univerſally ſtriking like. 
© neſs which is demanded to the full exhibition: of poetical truth. 
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To this Mr. Twining anfwers. According to this interpretation, 
* which I am taking the liberty to examine, Sophocles is made to an- 
* ſwer the charge Ip] by denying its truth: for the anſwer as here ſtated 
will be this. "Pp my repreſentations are not true, and thoſe of 
Euripides are true. I deny this. Vou uſe the term improperly. My 
* tepleſendtscho“ are © agreeable to truth” | becauſe they are * collected 
« from wide obſervation, from human nature at large ;” thoſe of Euri- 

* | pides are not agreeable to truth becauſe they are repreſentations not of 
the kind but of individuals. The anſwer, as I underſtand Ariſtotle, 
is very different. The charge is not denied, or explained away, but 
* admitted and juſtified. Sophocles fays,' If you would have men 
<< repreſented as they are, 90: ET, you muſt go to Euripides. I have 
not drawn them ſo. I never intended to draw them ſo; I have done 
<< better. I have delincated mankind not ſuch as they really are, but 
« ſuch as they ought to be. Euripides does not appear to have becn 

* charged by thoſe obj ectors with what may be termed, individual im- 

* propriety of imitation, but with too cloſe and | portrait-like delineation 
of general nature. In ſhort, the difference which I under ſtand to be 
© here intended between the two poets cannot be better expreſſed than 
it is by the ingenious commentator himſelf in the beginning of the 
* note to which I refer, where it is obſerved, (page 253) that * truth 
may followed too cloſely in works of imitation, as is evident in two 
<« reſpects. For, 1. the artiſt, when he would give a copy of nature, 
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may confine himſelf too ſeru pulouſſy to the exhibition of particulars, 
and ſo fail of repreſenting the idea of the kind. Or, 2. in applying 


« himſelf to give the general idea, he may collect it from an enlarged 


4% view of real life, whereas it were ſtill better taken from the nobler 
conception of it as ſubſiſting only in the mind. No if we apply 
© the latter of theſe differences to the two poets in queſtion, if we ſay 
« In applying himſelf to give the general idea, Euripides collected it 
« from an enlarged view of real life, whereas Sophocles took it from 
<« the nobler conception of it as ſubſiſting only in the mind; this 
will expreſs exactly what I take to be the ſenſe of Ariſtotle. To the 


ſupport which the common interpretation · of this paſſage receives from 


* Ariſtotle himſelf, may be added that which it receives, and I believe 
is generally acknowledged to receive, from the tragedies themſelves, 
* which are extant of the two poets in queſtion. That Euripides is in 
general liable to the cenſure of particular imitation of · finking the 
“ kind in the individual, I cannot ſay I have obſerved. | But who can 
read this poet without obſerving -the examples with which he every 
* where abounds of that very general and univerſally ſtriking hke- 
< neſs which is demandedto the full exhibition of poetical truth.” In 


A 


* 


Sophocles we find more elevation, more dignity, more of that im- 


proved likeneſs and ideal perfection which the philoſopher expreſſes 


© by his cd Jei—7pog To CN. In Euripides we find more of the a>yve;, 


the h, We are oftener reminded of the common nature and 
common life, which we ſee all around us. And it this with other 


Aa 


> 


the proper level of tragic dignity, and to, produce - ſomething of the 
| Xwppodic Tis ibo, which Lon ginus attributes to the Odyſſey, the 
fault is amply redeemed, perhaps in thoſe very parts by the pleaſure 


* 


< which reſults from the cloſeneſs and obviouſneſs of the imitation, 
TT - certainly 


* 


8 
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certainly in many others by thoſe precious touches of nature which 
- muſt at once ſtrike every individual of every audience; ſuch as if I 
-miſtake not are much more rarely to be found in Sophocles, and 
ſuch perhaps, after all we have heard about the BEAU IDEAL and 
improved nature, can only be produced by an exact tranſeript of nature 
as it is, of what the poet has actually felt himſelf, and actually ſeen in 


others.“ 


* 


* 


* 


This reaſoning appears to me unanſwerable. 


That for the purpoſes of the drama at: leaſt, if not for every ſpecies 
of poetry whic h profeſſes to imitate human actions; a comprehenſive 
view. of real character is much ſuperior to this image of perfection in 

the mind, is to me evident beyond a doubt, and ſeems founded: on the 
ſuperiority of truth, to unnatural fiction, exemplified in ſuch characters 
as Tom Jones and Amelia, when contraſted with Grandiſon and Clariſſa. 
It muſt be remembered alſo, though it does not ſeem to have occurred 
to the biſhop, that Ariſtotle. is not drawing a parallel between the two 
tragic poets here, neither does he here or elſewhere give any ſhew-of 
preferring Sophocles to Euripides, but rather the contrary; for he has 
in another place allowed Euripides the merit of attaining the end of tra- 
gedy more effectually than ¶ ] any other poet. A compliment of no 
common magnitude, as it is on the ſame principle that in the next 
chapter he finally determines the ſuperiority of tragedy over the epopce. 
Beſides in this chapter, Ariſtotle is not pointing out beauties, but 
ſhewing how. faults may be palliated. 


Dr] Chap. XIII. Tpayinwraros v or 


It 
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It is impoffible for the Engliſh render to go through Mr. Twining's 
note without ſeeing how applicable the parallel between the two Greek 


tragic poets is to the father of the Britiſh drama and our other beſt 


tragic writers, as alſo the French dramatic poets. Subſtitute Shakeſpear 
for Euripides, and Thomſon or V {ws for "Sophie, and the criticiſm 
will be <qually juſt. 


NO Fs HE. 


. 


IP IT DOES NOT COME UNDER EITHER OF THESE DESCRIPTIONS 


HE MAY SAY. IT IS ACCORDING TO RECEIVED OPINION, AS 
IN WHAT RELATES TO THE GODS 


IF the objection! to the poet is, that he has not drawn his characters 
conformable with truth, and he can neither ſhew that they are according 
to truth, or that the deviation from truth is occaſioned by a deſire to 
repreſent characters above the level of Human nature, he may yet excuſe 
himſelf by faying, that he has followed models, which, though they 
may neither have an archetype in nature, or be better than perhaps they 
really are, nevertheleſs have the fanction of popular opinion for their 
credibility. This ſeems to have been exactly the caſe with Homer's 


gods; And the popularity of Shakeſpear's ſupernatural beings reſts on the 


ſame ground even at this day, when the belief of them is nearly anni- 


hilated. How entirely has Shakeſpear avaited hitmnſelf of a vulgat ſiper- 


ſition in His Ghoſt of Hamlet Which firſt appears, © the bell then 
beating one, and which vaniſhes at the crowing of the cock. And 


with whit propriety, according to the fabulous creed of his age, and 
which f is {till orthodox in the regions of fiction, has he diſtinguiſhed the 
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fairies from the more gloomy tenants of the inviſible world in theſe 
beautiful lines. 


* Night's fwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger, 


* 


At whoſe approach ghoſts wandering here and there 
Troop home to church yards. Damned ſpirits all 
That in croſs ways and floods have burial, 


A 


* 


Already to their wormy beds are gone. | 


FI 


But we are ſpirits. of another ſort : 


% 


* 


I with the morning's love have oft made ſport, 


9 


And like a foreſter the groves may tread 

Even till the eaſtern gate all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his ſalt green ſtreams.” 


A 


N 


— 


NOTE. VIV. 


OR PERHAPS IT MAY BE SAID THAT THE FACT WAS ACTUALLY 


[1 


SO AT THAT TIME. 


IF the poet has ſo managed as to repreſent. the cuſtoms of the time 
in which the action of his poem is ſuppoſed to have paſſed, however 
contrary they may be to thoſe of his own age, ſo far from needing an 
excuſe it will itſelf be ſtrong proof of merit. In this the excellence of 
Homer, as a juſt imitator of the manners of the age he wrote on, is 
ſhewn by a particular inſtance. [y] In his own time the art of horſe- 


Lr] See Pope's Eſſay on Homer's battles. 
manſhip 
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manſhip was arrived at a pitch of perfection capable of rivalling the 


exploits of Hughes and Aſtley. But though in his fifteenth Tliad, 
v. 679, (v. 822 of Pope's tranſlation) when he ſpeaks in his own perſon 
he does not ſcruple to compare Ajax leaping from deck to deck of the 


Grecian veſſels to a ſkilful horſeman, who manages [6] four horſes at a 


time, leaping. occaſionally from the back of one to the other ; yet in 
deſcribing the different evolutions of the field he never puts his warriors 
on horſeback, but always repreſents them as fighting from chariots. 
But the excuſe which Ariſtotle means to make is from the poet's repre- 


ſenting things as: they were at the time while he was writing, which, as 


far as they differ only from the time of the criticiſm, 1s allowable ; but 
if they differ from the practice of the time concerning which the poet 


is writing, they are excuſable only on the fame principle with the 


objections mentioned in the firſt note on this chapter. Virgil has been 
guilty of this fault in the very circumſtance juſt mentioned of the horſe- 
manſhip of Homer's heroes. For Aſcanius is repreſented as an expert 


horſeman ſoon after he is at Carthage. 


Our Shakeſpear is too often guilty of this fault, and is apt to make 
the cuſtoms of all ages and countries congenial with thoſe of his own. 


[6] Pope has entirely deſtroyed the difficulty of this manceuvre by ſaying they were 
; < Four fair courſers practiſed to obey.” | 


Here is an inſtance, it is true, of the ſenſe and ſpirit of the original ſacrificed to rhyme ; 
but could not Pope have done better when a very inferior rhymiſt might have written, 


© So when ſome man, the courſer ſkill'd to rein, 
Four ſteeds ſelecting from a num'rous train, 
© To the full city from th* extended mead, 

© Impels their flight, and urges on their ſpeed.” 


When 
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When however he only incurs, the cenſure made by bypercriticiſm, and 
to which the candor of Ariſtotle here furniſnes an anſwer, he affords 
ſometimes entertainment and ſometimes difficulty to the antiquarian, 
We learn that in the days of Queen Elizabeth rooms af fate were 
ſtrewed with ruſhes, and we hear with ſurprize, that the [un] dagger 
was uſed for breaking heads, as we now ſpeak of a cudgel. 


How abſurd will the equeſtrian expedition of Sophia and her maid 
appear to future readers, who ſhall not know that in the year 1745 
poſt chaiſes, which became very ſoon after ſo univerſal, were hardly 
if at all uſed. I do not exactly know when two-wheeled chaiſes (now 
entirely laid aſide) were partially introduced from France, but I very 
well remember the firſt four-wheel chaiſe that run poſt, introduced by 
March of Maidenhead-bridge, at leaft cight n ince the era of Tom 


Jones. 


There is a paſſage in the Spectator that may 10 puzzle our 
poſterity, who will hear ſo much of the excluſive merit of Engliſh gar- 
dening and its comparative excellence and diſtinguiſhing character when 
oppoſed to the ſame art among our W from the writers of the 
preſent day. 


* 


Me have before obſerved, that there is generally in nature ſomething 
more grand and auguſt than what we meet with in the curioſities of 


art. When therefore we ſee this imitated in any meaſure it gives us a 


[1] The old Engliſh dagger muſt have ſomething reſembled a flick with a tuck at the 
end of it, as in Groſe's account of ancient armour, one of the uſes aſcribed to it in mili- 


tary ſervice is to be ſtuck in the ground for the purpoſe of faſtening a horſe to it. 


FN nobler 
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C1 nobler and more exalted kind of pleaſure than what we receive from 
tlie nicer and more accurate productions of art: on this account our 
6 Engliſh gardens are not ſo entertaining to the fancy as thoſe in Prance 
and Italy, where we ſee a large extent of ground covered over with an 
60 agreeable mixture of garden and foreſt, which repreſent every where 


an artificial rudeneſs, much more charming that that neatneſs and ele- | 


on gancy which we meet with in thoſe of our own country. 
Our Britiſh gardeners inſtead" of humouring nature love to deviate 
from it as much as poſſible. Our trees riſe in cones, globes and pyra- 
* mids. We ſee the marks of the ſciſſars upon every 19 5 and buſh.” 


SPECTATOR, No. 414, by ADDISON. 


Pope's Epiſtle to Lord Burlington will appear equally ſurprizing. 


NOTE v. 


IN EXAMINING WHETHER A THING 18 EITHER SAID OR DONE 


PROPERLY OR IMPROPERLY, . WE ARE NOT ONLY TO. REGARD 


WHETHER" THE: THING, ITSELF, IS. GOOD OR BAD H; BUT WE 
MUST. CONSIDER THE. CHARACTER OF THE ACTOR OR SPEAKER, 


IF it is neceſſary for the poet to introduce vicious perſons, it is alſo 
neceſſary for him to make them ſpeak and act in character, and no blame 
can be incurred from this if the character is ſo marked, and the expreſſions 
ſo introduced, as to ſhew they are not the real opinion of the poet [1]. 


[1] See Note Iv. Chap. x11, 
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Dr. Beattie, who cenſures a fault of this kind in Cowley, and another 
in Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil, makes this judicious diſtinRion. * But 
* if inſtruction, may be drawn from the ſpeeches and behaviour of 
« Milton's devils, of Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, and of Virgil's Mezentius, 
* Why is Cowley blamed for a phraſe which at worſt implies only a 
light ſally of momentary pride [K]? I anſwer, that to ſpeak ſeriouſly. 
the language of intemperate paſſion is one thing, to imitate or deſcribe 
it another. By the former, one can never merit praiſe or eſteem ; by 
the latter, one may merit much praiſe and do much good. In the one 
« caſe we recommend intemperate paſſions by our example, in the other 
* we may render them odious by diſplaying their abſurdity. and conſe- 
* quences. To the greater part of his readers an author cannot convey 
either pleaſure or inſtruction by delivering ſentiments as his own, which 
* contradict the general conſcience of mankind, * Essay ox Poꝝrzv 
AND Music, Part 1. Chap. 1. | 


If impious and immoral ſentiments are put into the mouth of a virtu- 
ous character, the ſame fault is incurred perhaps rather in a higher degree. 
Since what a man ſays or even writes himſelf may be ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from paſſion ; but ſentiments that he makes a good man pronounce 
he will be imagined to approve from principle. In the Tatler, No. 122, 
by Addiſon, the circumſtance is mentioned of Socrates quitting the 
theatre when a tragedy of Euripides was performing, on account of the 
following line being ſpoken by Hippolytus, 


[x] The following are the exceptionable lines of Cowley that are alluded to. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 


© And make the age to come my own ? 
© I ſhall like beaſts or common people die, 


© Unleſs you write my elegy . : 7 
. . ; y 
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lr] : My tongue has ſworn indeed, but not my heart.” 


F4 7 


on which the following remark is made: © Had a perſon of a vicious 


character made ſuch a ſpeech, it might have been allowed as a proper 
< repreſentation of the baſeneſs of his thoughts; but ſuch an expreſſion 


out of the mouth of the virtuous Hippolytus was givin ga ſanction to 
© falſhood, and eſtabliſhing perjury by a maxim. 


But a ſentence groſsly impious, by whomſvever ſpoken, will ſo far 
affect the feelings of an audience in any country, where religion is at all 
held in veneration, that they will inſtantly be ſhocked: Plutarch men- 
tions a circumſtance of this kind in his Dialogue on Love. You have 
certainly heard with what tumult [Mm] Euripides was received when he 
8 opened his tragedy of [N e in this manner: 


lo] « I know not Jove, or know him for ay. foe.” 


And other daring expreſſions. On which account, when he wrote 
out and corrected the piece, he * the verſe in the manner it 
now ſtands. 


D. H yawor” cpuwpox', 5 N ep PITT Thu 

1 M] An anecdote ſomething ſimilar is told of AÆſchylus. See Note tv. Chap. xz. 

[N] The ſpeech of this lady is in Chap. xv. mentioned by Ariſtotle as an inſtance of im- 
propriety of manners. The tory of the drama is very fingular : ſhe has children by Neptune, 
whom her father taking for the unnatural produce of his cows is going to deſtroy. On 
which Menalippe makes a long ſpeech to ſhew him that, on the principles of philoſophy, 
they may be their natural offspring, and which Dionyſius of Halycarnaſſus ſays Euripides 
introduced on purpoſe to ſhew his knowledge 1 in the philoſophical tenets of f Anaxagoras. 


[o] This verſe is ſtrangely mutilated in the original. I have followed the 9 pro- 
poſed by Xylander i in his note on the paſſage. 
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[ep] * What's truly ſaid of Jove, and who he is, 
« I only know from fame.” 


In the Alzire of Voltaire, Zamor ſays to Alzire: 
« Periflent tes ſermens & le Dieu qui Tabhorre.“ 


The ſhocking blaſphemy of this verſe, when we conſider of whom 
it is ſpoken, whatever may be the ſituation of the ſpeaker no Engliſh 
audience would tolerate; Hill in his tranſlation has accordingly omitted 


it [Q]. 


NOTE W 


THE WORD MAY BE FOREIGN.. 


WE have already taken notice of the impoſſibility of giving modern 
examples in ſerious compoſition of this property of language, which 
conſiſted in transferring a word from one Grecian dialect to another. 
We may however illuſtrate in ſome degree this objection and its anſwer 
from what might happen in common. diſcourſe. We wall ſuppoſe a 
perſon to ſay, I would rather want my dinner than have it.“ This is 
objected to as a contradiction. But the objeQor is anſwered, The 
* ſpeaker is a Scotſman, and to want, in the Scottiſh dialect, fi gnifies ſimply 
to be without, and conveys no idea of wiſhing to poſſeſs, as it does in Y 
* Engliſh. „ | . I 


le] This is ſomething like the do&tine of Xenophanes, mentioned in this chapter. 


N For farther obſervations on this ſubject, ſee Note. xy1. on this chapter. 


The 
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The examples in the text are ſufficiently clear; eſpecially that of 


Dolon. Had he been deformed in body he could not have poſſibly been 


ſo active as he is repreſented. The ſame objection may be made to the 


deformity of Richard 111. as he is deſcribed by Shakeſpear and the | 
hiſtorians friendly to the houſe of Tudor; and goes far to juſtify the 


hiſtoric doubts of Walpole and [R] Buck. A modern general may 
command an army, however deficient in bodily ſtrength and activity, 
provided he has good health. And an admiral may command a fleet in 
an armed chair on the quarter deck; but a warrior with a withered 
arm and a diſtorted body, was ill calculated to turn the tide of battle in 


the wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter; or to make the 


perſonal exertions Richard is faid to have made in Boſworth-field. 


NOTE VII. 


THE EXPRESSIONS MAY BE CONSIDERED AS METAPHORICAL. 


HERE alſo the examples in the original are exactly equivalent with 


what we continually meet in our own language. We fay, a thouſand,” 
a million, for any indeterminate large number. The fame of time: 
* all day,” a year, © an age.” N 


Dx] An hiſtorian who wrote in the reign of James 1, and who ſtrongly combats the opinion 
of Richard's deformity” 
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NOTE VIII. 


SOME TIMES THE OBJECTION MAY BE ANSWERED BY ATTENDING 
| TO THE ACCENT, 


THE ſenſe of a word is ſeldom materially changed by the accent in 
Engliſh [s]. Subſtantives and verbs are ſometimes fo diſtinguiſhed, as 
«* converſe,” and © to converſe ;* © convert,” and © to convert.” Yet ſome 
words are entirely changed in ſignification by the accent, as gallant, 
and gallant 1 piquẽt, the game, and the J piquet, of an encamped 
battalion. 


Cs] Ariftotle, in his Treatiſe De Sophiſticis Elenchis, L. 1. Chap. Iv. where he treats of 
this effect of accent as to creating doubts, and illuſtrates it by the ſame examples, makes this 
very curious remark. ITapa d T1 mpoowdiey ty uu Tos Gvev Ypapns Sianexlixors E padrov 
Tonga Myoy" i& ds Tos YEYPApMmivcrs md u It is not eafy to make a 
* fallacy by the accent in arguments not written, but rather in written language and poetry.“ 
From this it is obvious, that in the time of Ariſtotle Greek was ſpoken by accent, and that 

the accents were not marked in writing, nor apparent in the recitation of verſe ; that is, I 
imagine, in the recitation of Greek verſe, accent was loſt in the ſuperior momentum given 
to quantity, as in Latin verſe, and even in Greek verſe as we now read it, quantity is loſt 
in the ſuperior momentum we give to Latin accentuation. 


NOTE 
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NOTE Ib 


OBJECTIONS MAY BE CONFUTED BY THE DIVISION OF THE 


SENTENCE. 


THAT is the punctuation. Shakeſpear has ſtrongly exemplified this 
in his prologue to the clown's pley in Midſummer Night's Dream. 


[r] Mr. Sheridan has pointed out many inſtances of this breach of 
propriety. in his Treatiſe on Elocution, which are frequently made by 
the clergy in the uſual mode of reading the Liturgy. One is very 
common, even among good readers, which, beſides offending greatly 
againſt euphony, makes nonſenſe of the paſſage. I mean in the prayer 
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for the King. © Our moſt gracious ſovereign lord King George.” This 

is commonly read with a ſtop after ſovereign, making it a ſubſtantive, | 

and giving his majeſty a ridiculous title, ſomething like that of 2 Jake's 
younger ſon. The ſtop ſhould be obviouſly after lord, making ſovereign 


r 


a _ 
2 2 


L — 


* 


an adjective. Our ſovereign lord, the King, is the general legal deſigna- 


N 


tion of his majeſty. Turn to a common prayer book of Queen Anne, 
and the abſurdity will be ſtill more ſtriking. I have heard ſome careleſs 
readers in the prayer for the Prince read, © George Prince—of Wales,” 


—— — 
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exactly as if they were ſpeaking of a private inhabitant of the princi- 
pality. — 2 | 


The followin g line of Pope, 


And make immortal verſe as mean as mine,” 


[Lr] See Note Iv. Chap. XIX, 


will 


| 
k 


+ ſelf, comes under this claſs exactly. 
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will have oppoſite meanings, according to the poſition of the ſtop, after 


immortal, or * verſe, which laſt by the way is the moſt natural 
conſtruction. 


NOTE X. 
OR BY AMBIGUOUS EXPRESSIONS. 


ARISTOTLE explains his meaning fully as to this, in his Treatiſe 
Dr Sornis Tiers ELENCHIS, L. 1. Chap. iv. He clearly there ſhews, 


as Mr. Twining ſays, that by ambiguity ([v] auxin) he deſigns ſuch 


different ſenſes, as two or more words are capable of independently 


of their punctuation. As juxta-poſition is the principal ſign of con- 
nexion in Engliſh, it is difficult to give inſtances of this; independent [x] 


of the punctuation. The example given by the philoſopher in the place 
above cited, 78 GUN U tue Tug TOAtpuioug, © Velle capere me hoſtes, 
it is impoſſible to tranſlate into Engliſh, and preſerve the ambiguity, 
which conſiſts in its being doubtful whether it expreſſes a wiſh that I 


ſhould take, or be taken ahi the enemy [v]. 


Perhaps the beſt inſtance that can be given of this kind of ambiguity 


in Engliſh, is the promiſcuous uſe [z] of he, him, © ſhe,' her, 


[v] The French have naturalized the Greek word, AMPHIBOLOGIE. 
[x] See Note v1. Chap. XXII. 


[y] In Home's Elements of 8 Chap xvIII. Sect. 11, many inſtances of ambi- 
guity are cited from Engliſh writers, but moſt of them may be made clear by the punctuation 


[z] See Encyclopedie, Article AurhIBOLOGIE. Such an expreſſion as, © he fights him- 


when 
ds 


* 
7 
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when a number of perſons are ſpoken of, and which occaſion the fre- 
quent, though neceſſary repetition of he the ſaid A. B. in our deeds 
and law proceedings. 


Sometimes however in our verſe an alteration of the uſual arrange- 


ment of the words, will create an ambiguity that punctuation cannot 
elucidate. An inſtance occurs in a tranſlation I have ſeen of two lines 
of the fifth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


* Now Actor's ſon, whoſe hands a pole-ax wield, 
Without a ſword the gallant Perſeus kill'd.“ 


Taking thefe verſes by themſelves it would appear that the fon of Actor 
had killed Perſeus, both from the poſition of the words, and the circum- 
ſtance of the pole-axe. From the advantage the Latin has of diſtin- 
guiſhing the governing and governed caſe by the termination, no ſuch 


ambiguity appears in the original. 


At non Actoriden Erithen, cui lata bipennis 


© Telum erat, admoto petit enſe. 


There is a ſtriking inſtance in Thomſon's tragedy of Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda, where the conſtruction of the ſentence and the ſenſe are in 


oppoſition to each other. en ſays, 


K 


Retire ! 1 tho' th' emotions of my HEART: 


ay 


Can ne'er alarm my-viRTUE; yet, alas! 


A 


They tear 1T ſo, they pierce 1T with ſuch anguiſh,. 


=. 


Oh, tis too much! I cannot bear the conflict! 


Here the conſtruction points to VIRTUE, but the ſenſe abuts to- 


HEART as the antecedent of 11. jo 
NOTE 
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N 0 TE = 


wet BY THE ESTABLISHED CUSTOM. or SPEECH, ASSARTIFICERS 
| IN STEEL ARE CALLED BRAZIERS. 


ON the fame principle we call actors of e 6 and tragedy equally 
[A] comedians. And we alſo uſe gold for money in general. May not 
we infer our ſuperior wealth from the circumſtance of this being peculiar 
to ourſelves. All the other nations of Europe, with whoſe language I 


am at all acquainted, uſing falyer i in the ſame ſenſe, . & ; have no ſilver, 


would be a very unfaithful tranſlation of : Je n al point da argent. In 
Lan. #s, (braſs) is equivalent with money. 15 


; | ; NOTE XI. 


IT IS RIGHT ALSO, WHEN A WORD SEEMS TO BE | CAPABLE OF 


GIVING CONTRARY SENSES, TO EXAMINE HOW MANY $IGNI- 
FICATIONS IT MAY HAVE IN THE PASSAGE BEFORE US. 


= 


THE reader who has honored me with his attention thus far, will be 


at no loſs for examples of this ſort of ſolution. The various commentators 


on Shakeſpear afford numerous inſtances. I will ſelect one from Hamlet. 
© Let the devil wear black for 1'll have a ſuit of fables. Now the word 


fables may have two contraditory ſenſes here. It may mean mourning 
as in the paſſage from Maflinger, quoted by Farmer; or it may mean a 


LA] See Note [e] Chap. 111. on the tranſlation. 


rich 
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rich dreſs, as in Malone's quotation from Ben Jonſon. The word 
is capable of either ſenſe in the paſſage before us. The very contradic- 
tion it appears to convey in the firſt ſenfe, is not unlikely to be the in- 
tent of a man who is counterfeiting madneſs: and on the other hand, A 
dreſs made of the ſkins of the animal, would be a very, proper habit for 
the climate of Denmark, eſpecially at a ſcaſon of the year when Hamlet, 

Horatio and the ſoldiers complain much of the Ae of the cold. As 
to which meaning is the moſt probable here, | 


* Who: ſhall decide when doctors diſagree? 


But I am inclined to think with Mr. Farmer, ae" it is meant fo be 
equivocal. [x] Hamlet though he affected to be mad was not really lo. 
Therefore he might wiſh to n ſenſe, and a at t the e fame time Lag it the 
appearance of nonſenſe. 


[B] It muſt be confeſſed Shakeſpear has not been very careful in keeping up this diſtinction 
throughout the play. See Note v. Chap. xv. Since I wrote the above I have met with 
another paſſage in this play, which, if the word is not equivocal, appears to confirm the firſt 
ſenſe, Hamlet enquiring of Horatio about the ghoſt; aſks nanny 


© His beard was grizzled No?“ 
Horatio anſwers; 

Ik was; as T have ſeen it in his life, 

© A SABLE ſilver'd.? 
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| N O TE X. 


on BY THE ESTABLISHED CUSTOM or SPEECH, AS—ARTIFICERS 


IN STEEL ARE CALLED BRAZIERS. 


ON the fame ag, 20 we call actors of comedy a and tragedy equally 
[A] comedians. And we alſo uſe gold for money in general. May not 
we infer our ſuperior wealth from the circumſtance of this being peculiar 
to ourſelves. All the other nations of Europe, with whoſe language I 
am at all acquainted, uſing filver i in the ſame ſenſe, - i « have no ſilver,” 
would be a very unfaithful tranſlation of © Je 1 n al point d' argent. In 
Latin, æs, (braſs) is e with money. 


ak, aul NOTE XI. 


IT IS RIGHT ALSO, WHEN A WORD SEEMS TO BE CAPABLE or 
GIVING CONTRARY SENSES, TO EXAMINE HOW MANY S$IGNI- 
FICATIONS IT MAY HAVE IN THE PASSAGE BEFORE US. 


THE reader who has honored me with his attention thus far, will be 
at no loſs for examples of this ſort of ſolution. The various commentators 


on Shakeſpear afford numerous inſtances. I will ſelect one from Hamlet. 


© Let the devil wear black for T'll have a ſuit of fables. Now the word 
fables may have two contradictory ſenſes here. It may mean mourning 
as in the paſſage from Maſſinger, quoted by Farmer; or it may mean a 


LA] See Note [e] Chap. 111. on the tranſlation. 


rich 


Note xt. 


rich dreſs, as in Malone's quotation from Ben Jonſon. The word 
is capable of either ſenſe in the paſſage before us. The very contradic- 
tion it appears to convey in the firſt ſenſe, is not unlikely to be the in- 


tent of a man who is counterfeiting madneſs: and on the other hand, a 


dreſs made of the ſkins of the animal, would be a yery proper habit for 
the climate of Denmark, eſpecially at a ſeaſon of the year when Hamlet, 
Horatio and the ſoldiers complain much of the ſeverity of the cold. As 
to which meaning is the moſt probable here, 


Who ſhall decide when doctor diſagree ; > 


But T am inclined to think with Me. Farmer, e meant to be 
equivocal. [x] Hamlet though he affected to be mad was not really fo. 
Therefore he might wiſh to {year 115 and a at 8 e fame time give it the 
appearance of nonſenſe. | 


[B] It muſt be confeſſed Shakeſpear has not been very careful in keeping up this diſtinction 
throughout the play. See Note v. Chap. xv. Since I wrote the above I have met with 
another paſſage in this play, which, if the word is not equivocal, appears to confirm the firſt 
ſenſe. Hamlet enquiring of Horatio about the ghoſt ; ; aſks impatiently 


His beard was grizzled ?—No.?? 
Horatio anſwers; 


It was; as I have ſeen it in his life, 
A SABLE filver'd.? 
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NOTE XIII. 


SOME MEN TAKING UP AN OPINION HASTILY, AND THEN REA- 


SONING FROM PREJUDICE IN FAVOUR OF THAT OPINION, WILL 
BLAME ANY THING THAT 1s CONTRARY TO WHAT THEY 
HAVE PRE-SUPPOSED. _ = 


: 


T HIS poſition of Glauco is compleatly illuſtrated by the example 
in the text. Moſt of the erroneous opinions of the commentators on 
| the work before us ariſe from the ſame cauſe ; eſpecially many of the 
| . French dramatic rules, which are ſaid to be taken from Ariſtotle, when 
2B in fact they are not. The depreciating the valor of Achilles, as if Homer 
had made him invulnerable, comes under this predicament lel. 


NOTE XIV. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS CONDUCING ON THE 


WHOLE EITHER TO THE END, WHICH IT. IS THE AIM OF 
POETRY TO ATTAIN, OR TO EXCELLENCE OF CHARACTER, 
OR AS BEING AGREEABLE TO RECEIVED OPINION. 


1 IMAGINE Ariſtotle alludes here to the purſuit of Hector in the 
Iliad, which he has twice mentioned as incurring this blame, and that 
he is now ſhewing us on what principles it may be vindicated. 


[e] Note vn. Chap. xv. 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, It conduces to the main end of poetry, the production of inte- 
reſt, [D] for we muſt be more intereſted for the event of a ſingle combat 
than the deſtruction of one perſon by ſuperior numbers; ; and ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance will afford greater variety and produce ne effect in | the 


detail. 


"Ay: The character of Achilles, in point of courage at leaſt, if 


not Ir] of conduct, will be raiſed; and the valor and addreſs of both com- 


batants will be ſhewn in a more conſpicuous light. It is impoſſible for 
contempt of inevitable death to be more ſtrongly expreſſed than in the 
two lines uttered by Achilles after the dying prophecy of Hector. 


Die thou the firſt—when 2 and heav'n ordain, - 
1 follow thee.” Le. ao ET] 


200 1 12 
And thirdly, As to its being cant to NE opinion, it is very 


poſſible it might be ſo; and we may ſafely give it credit en the authority 
of the Stagirite. 


Our modern novel writers are ſometimes apt to carry the ſecond ex- 
euſe a little too far, and favor us with perfect monſters. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon is a much more improbable character than Caliban. The. 


l xp] Even in comic compoſition expreſſions, though ſometimes falling into the improbable, 
become probable from exciting laughter, as this, © he poſſeſſed an eſtate no bigger than a. 
Lacedæmonian's letter;” laughter being a paſſion, though a Healing one,” . : LONGINUS,, 
Sect. xxxviIII. 
[x] Note v. Chap. xxiv. 
Lr! Tilvats,—Kjpe 9 Tere dH dm nav On. 
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manners of Caliban, for what we know, may be very natural for a be- | 
ing compoſed of a witch and a fiend ; but we immediately know the 
manners of Sir Charles Grandiſon are perfectly unnatural in a mere 
—_ 


Perfection of character, beſides the objetticn [6] formerly made to it, 
will always be infi pid and unintereſtin EI am inclined to think the 
Helen of Zeuxis, if it were compoſed, as we are told it was, from a 


ſelection of the beſt features of the moſt beautiful women of Greece, 
could not be a very intereſting piece. 

The Abbe Terraſſon, who ſeems to puſh the idea of perfection as far 
as it can reaſonably go, ſpeaking of the Telemachus, which he praiſes 
above all other epopees for drawing ſo excellent a character of a young 
hero, adds, The epic hero being propoſed as a model for imitation, it is 
not allowable to clevate him above human nature. We may leave him 
ſlight failings which may even ſometimes draw him into misfortunes, 


* 


N 


* 


if we chuſe it, in the courſe of the poem. I have not therefore ſaid, | 
that the hero of the epopee ſhould be perfectly virtuous. I have only 
Aid that he ought to be eſſentially virtuous.” 


* 


* 


[o] Note 111. Chap. x111, 


NOTE 
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NOTE. XV. 


As TO THE WAY IN WHICH CONTRADICTIONS MAY BE AN- 
SWERED, THEY SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN THE SAME LIGHT 


AS CONFUTATIONS IN AN ARGUMENT. We SHOULD OBSERVE 


Ir THE SAME THINGS ARE SPOKEN or, OR ro THE SAME 
PERSON, OR IN THE SAME MANNER. 


THIS ſeems to be extending the ſame principle to account for and 
excuſe contradictions, that is employed before (ſee note v. on this chapter) 
to excuſe ſentiments that ſeem immoral. As there the immorality is no 
fault unleſs carried to a great exceſs, if it proceeds from an immoral cha- 


rater apparently ſhewn ſo, who will not intereſt us in his favor; fo 


here contradictions in opinion will be proper or improper accordin g to 
the manners and ſentiments of the ſpeaker. In real life people ſee 
things in different lights according to their different habits, mode 
of education, or profeſſion. A painter will not ſpeak of a wood like a 


timber-merchant, or a mathematician deliver his opinion on Homer or 


Milton in the fame terms with a poet. This the compoſer of fictitious 
fable is to imitate ; and indeed from the nice diſcrimination of this ariſes 


the variety of ſerious, and the humour of comic poetry. Romeo and the 


Friar ſhould not be affected in the fame manner at the appearance of 
Juliet. Prince Henry will not addreſs his father, Percy, and Falſtaff, in 
the ſame terms. Sincerity will not be expected from Iago, or wiſdom 


from the mouth of Malvolio. Horace exemplifies this difference of 8 


ſentiment ariſing from difference of character in the epiſtle to the Piſos. 


Much 
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Much boots the ſpeaker's character to mark: 
God, hero, grave old man, or hot young ſpark, 
Matron, or buſy nurſe, who's uſed to roam 
Trading abroad, or plows his field at home: 
If Colchian or Aſſyrian fill the ſcene, 

Ro Theban or Argian note the ſhades between [n]. 


gd s Tln . | CoLMAN. 
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THE REPREHENSIONS OF IMPIETY AND. ARSURDITY WILL IN- 


DEED BE JUST WHEN THEY ARE. INTRODUCED WITHOUT NE- 


CESSITY. 


ARISTOTLE gives examples of each. Of unneceſſary abſurdity 
from the Egeus of Euripides a few fragments only of which remain; and. 
of impiety from the character of Menelaus in the. Oreſtes of the ſame poet, 


which he has already mentioned in the fifteenth chapter as an example 


of the ſame. Dryden, in his tragedy of Tyrannic Love, has faved us 


the trouble of ſeeking for two. inſtances, as the character of Maximin 
furniſhes at the ſame time an exam ple of both. We ſhould be ſhocked 


at the blaſphemies he utters, if their complete abſurdity did not rather 
incline us to laugh. I hardly know a more ridiculous circumſtance even. 


lun] Intererit multum diyuſne loquatur an heros: 
Maturuſne ſenex an adhuc florente juyent4 8 
Fervidus; an matrona potens an ſedula nutrix, 
Mercatorne vagus cultorne virentis agelli, 
Colchus an Aſſyrius; Thebis nutritus an Argis. 


#0: + 
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in Tom Thumb, than occurs in one line. He has declared war with the 
gods, and being from cuſtom TOR into an oath immediately corrects 
| himſelf. (EF * | N 6 N | 
© Now by the = —by Maximin I * 


The author of the Letters of Literature mentions [1] a new figure 


of rhetoric which he calls avoz, or UTTER ABSURDITY, a figure which 


he ſhews by examples, many writers of high reputation have made a 
very free uſe of. [x] To the inſtances he gives may be added the conduct 


of Virgil in regard to Aſcanius. In the ſecond book of the Æneid he is 
a little boy accompanying his father, 


* Haud paſſibus æquis.“ 
And with unequal paces tripp'd along. 


DRYDEN. 
And in the third book Andromache, ſpeaking of her own ſon, ſays to 
O mihi ſola mei ſuper Aſtyanactis imago, 


Sic oculos, ſic ille manus, ſic ora ferebat 
Et nunc æquali tecum pubeſceret ævo. 


In thee my loſt Aſtyanax I trace, 


* 


Such were his eyes, his form, his blooming face; 
Such now, had fate decreed, his manhood's ripening grace.“ 


* 


Again, Virgil in one part of his fourth book makes him a child in la p-. and 
in another an active youth following the chace on a fiery courſer, and 
wiſhing to encounter a wild boar or a lion. 


[1] Letter xx11. 


{x] See Curioſities of Literature, Article Virgil, printed for J. Murray, 1791. 
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There is a ſtriking inſtance of this figure in Tancred and Sigiſmunda. 
Sigiſmunda is in deſpair at Tancred's ſuppoſed infidelity in fotſaking her 
and offering his hand to Conſtantia, after having given her the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of unaltered attachment. At this juncture Siffredi comes in 
and preſſes his daughter to give her hand to Oſmond: and to overcome 
her reluctance at taking this ſtep he tries to rouſe her pride, 0 nee 
| | ber to eu the king that her An 


* 


; | f Diſtains to wear 
19 A chain that his has greatly thrown aſide.” 


A very natural argument, and which prevails afterwards in A mouth of 
Laura, and from whence the novel in Gil Blas from which the fable 


and part of the lan "oe of the * are taken, receives its namg LI. 


But how does Siffredi conduct his argument 4 


— # But above all you muſt root out for ever ; Oo 
From the king's. breaſt the leaſt remain of hopey 


And henceforth make his mention'd love diſhonor.“ 


Was not this effectually done by Tancred's match with Conſtantia? In 
fact this (to uſe a vulgar proverb) is letting the cat out of the bag; and 
acquainting his daughter with the reluctance of Tancred to obey the 
late king's will; and deſiring her to act the very part in regard to her 
lover, for which ſhe herſelf is ſo enraged againſt him as to run into ano- 
ther man's arms, merely from a principle of revenge. 


[1] © La Marriage du Vengeance. Which Smollet (with an eye I preſume to the figure 
in queſtion) has rendered © The Baleful Marriage.” 


In 
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In theſe lines of 3 otherwiſe beautiful there is a manifeſt 
* 


8 | Plain when youth iS ; long expired to trace 
The forms our pencil or our pen defign'd; 
1 Such was our youthful air, and ſhape, and face, 
« Such the ſoft i image of our youthful mind. * 
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| a 61} work, ti Fell - 
This i is comparing the fiſter arts in a eicumltanne e they have not 
the leaſt reſemblance: the early production ns of Fa young Þ 150 if written 
from the heart, Di thew the n | | 
FR "a soft! image of his youthful mind.” - 23 
But I cannot rech. ſee how 
His youthful air, and ſhape, and face, 

can be traced in the juvenile deſigns of the painter. ö 

I ſhall conclude theſe examples with one from Shakeſpear. In the 1 


Merchant of Venice, Portia quotes the Lord's Prayer to perſuade a Jew. 
(calling him fo only three lines before.) 


- We do pray for mercy ; 
"s And that ane prayer doth teach us all to render | 


TY The deeds of mercy.'— 
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THE ANSWERS TO THESE OBJECTIONS MAY BE COLLECTED FROM 
WHAT WE HAVE SAID, AND THEY ARE TWELVE IN NUMBER. 

' THOUGH in the note on the tranflation I have given what appeared 

to me the moſt probable arrangement of theſe ſolutions ; yet I muſt 


avow my indeciſion on a ſubje& which has occaſioned ſo many various 
opinions amon 8 the different commentators. 


CHAP. 
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NOTE 1. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
N IMP I. 


TRAGEDY ALSO AS WELL As THE, 'EPOPEE MAY ATTAIN. ITS 


END WITHOUT REPRESBN'TATION, FOR WE CAN W or ITS 


MERIT BY READING ONLY « 


Ts is ſtriethy true; and perhaps there are few good tragedies in 
which the effect is not in general, at leaft as forcible in the cloſet as on 
the ſtage, even in the modern theatre. In the ſtrongly impaſſioned parts, 
where every other confideration of effect is loſt in feeling, we are won- 
derfully moved by the natural efforts of a Garrick and a Siddons; but 
this is independent of the ſtage effect, and would be as ſtrong in a room 
as on the ſtage. But the appearance of ſcene-ſhifters, the panting I] 
dead bodies, and other circumſtances of the fame nature that muſt 
neceffarily attend the repreſentation, rathet weaken than encreaſe 
the force of the illuſion ; and the exception juſt made can extend only to 
few performers. There are not many actors v who are able to give us in 
the repreſentation, the ideas we form of the char Nters of Shakeſpear from 
reading his plays. Mr. Jackſon, who to the higheſt merit in one, adds 
an as and elegant taſte in all the polite arts, ſays, * I have ſeldom 
any pleafure from the repreſentation of Shakefpear's plays, unleſs it he 


from ſome ſcenes of converſation merely without paſſion. The ſpeeches 


N 


[1] Note 111. Chap. x1. 
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* which have any thing affecting in the expreſſion are generally ſo over- 


e acted as to ceaſe to be * the mirror of nature [B].“ 


There is in fa& always ſomething wanting in the apparatus of the 
drama, I mean eſpecially in tragedy [o], to:keep up the deluſion. Here 


the painter has the advantage; he has only, it is true, a point of time to 


imitate, but this point he can imitate accurately. He can paint the 


horſe ſtarting at the dead bodies in the field of Boſworth or Agincourt; 


he has no need of roſin for the artificial and almoſt ridiculous flaſh of 
lightning which precedes the thunder of the ſcene-ſhifter ; his imitative 
corruſcations ſeem really to divide the clouds and. threaten the wretched 
head of the night-wandering,monarch, He can alſo ſtain the boſom. of 
Juliet with blood without exciting our diſguſt, and ſhew us the bleeding 


rings from Which the eyes of Gloſter have been torn without . too 
violent and offenſive a ſenſation of horror. 


If ach i is the er effect of the Mues 8 apparatus on the intereſt 
of the drama, what muſt have been that of the ancient with all its ex- 
aggerated and unnatural appendages? Increaſing the improbability in the 
ſtrongeſt degree, and robbing the repreſentation of its chief effect, the 


natural expreſſion of the paſſions, by the diſplay of their operation on the 
human form and countenance through the exertions of a good actor. 


It however 5 are few actors who are able to do juſtice to the cha- 


racters of Shakeſpear, there are alſo few. other. dramatic characters who 
(oi Leter xiv. 


Lc] This is not ſo much the caſe with comedy. A handſome room, a ſtreet, or even a 


view of St. James's Park, may be repreſented accurately enough. If the apparatus fails in 
comedy, it is generally not from deficiency but the contrary. See Note y111. Chap. xv. 
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do not owe much of their merit to the exertion of the performers i in 
general. It is not every play tt at Juſtiſies-1 the obſervation which is ebe 
ſubject of this note. 

Dr. Francklin, in the preface to his excellent tranſlation of Sophocles, 
obſerves in commendation of che ancient maſk, That the actor was 
© not, as on our ſtage, left at liberty to murder fine language and ſenti- 
ment by wrong accent and falſe pronunciation, by hurrying over ſome 
parts with precipitancy and drawling out others into a tedious monotony, 
a good voice and a tolerable ear were all that the poet required of him.“ 


- « 2, © 
- * | - #4 < 


Dr. Francklin forgets that this argument proves too much; ſince applied 


to a good actor the reverſe is equally true. Would it be no diſadvantage 


to dramatic effect to hide the ſpeaking features of a Garrick behind a 
deformed vizor ; or diſtort the pathetic tones of Mrs. Siddons by a 
ſpeaking trumpet? Indeed the effect was tried on Mr. Garrick. The 
only character of Shakeſpear in which he could not ſucceed was Othello. 
What muſt have been loſt from his not being able to mark by his ex- 
preſſive countenance, the conflict of the various paſſions in his boſom 
while Iago was working on his jealouſy ! | 


I will conclude this note with the opinion of an eminent critic on the 


ſubject. * A fluctuation of paſſion and refined ſentiments would have 


made no figure on the Grecian ſtage. Imagine the diſcording ſcene 
between Brutus and Caſſius in Julius Cæſar to be there exhibited, or the 
* handkerchief in the Moor of Venice ; how flight would be their effect, 


. * when pronounced in a maſk and through a pipe! The workings of 


nature upon the countenance, and the inflexions of voice ſo deeply 
affecting in modern repreſentation, would have been entirely loſt. If 


© a great 
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a great genius had ariſen with talents for compoſing a pathetic tragedy 
in perfection, he would have made no figure in Greece. Howr's 
Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, Book 1. Sk. v. 2. 
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TRAO ED TuRN HAS 1 \REQUISITE IN COMMON WITH Tur 
1 e Pr "APRN USE VERSE, ' 

TH E more I have confidered this CHEN the more 1 am confirmed 
in my opinion, that 7s p«er7pov means here iambic verſe unaſſiſted by muſic 
and-repreſentation[D};' and not hexameter verſe in oppoſition to it [E]. 
Ldonot think an inſtance can be found in the treatiſe; of pzerpoy being uſed = 
in this appropriated ſenſe. In the firſt chapter Ariftotle ſays; ſome are 
called iambie and ſome elegiac poets from their metre, 7# jlrpoy ; and 
again he ſpeaks ſoon after of a poem compoſed in all ſorts of meaſure 
(araiſa Te pore). And juſt before this, in the ſame chapter, he ſays 
the epopee imitates, either uſing (xewpery) plain words or verſe of dif- 
ferent: kinds (ros pirporg) comprehending every ſort” of verſe; or one 
only, s 2% Tis  Twy ubrgon, by Which he ſignifies hexameters, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from dithyrambics, mimes, comedy, and tragedy, who uſe (Leda) 
rhythm, melody and meaſure. Here is exactly the fame oppoſition mark- 
ed between the means, (for peruy in the paſſage before us includes both 
rythm and melody); why then ſhould not zo-perpy equally fignify verſe. 
in general in both paſſages ? Ariſtotle in the firſt chapter employs bia: 
to expreſs the uſe that dithyrambics, mimes, tragedy, and comedy, make 


_ 
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[o] See this Chapter, Note Co] on the tranſlation,” n. 


[z] See Note [A] on the tranſlation, Chap. eee eee e e 
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of their whole powers, rhythm, melody and meaſure. such then, 
when he choſe afterwards to ſhew what one of theſe ſpecies of imitative 
poetry could effect when * ſhorn of half its rays, when making itſelf 


equal to the epopee by laying afide the muſic and the ſcenery and appa- 


ratus of the theatre, which, as well here as in the ſixth chapter he allows 


to be the moſt affecting part of the drama: ſurely if, in the firſt place, he 


employs yperrar to expreſs the uſe theſe compoſitions/Do make of all 
their powers 2 hy what words could he ſo well exprefs' the power tra- 
gedy MIGHT have of attaining its end contrary to the e rn by 
ee ee ble duet 1 bt KIT 

It as ny in a POR NY put ene 
an epopee in trimeter or elegiac verſe, but with apparent diſapprobation 
on the fame principle: as he undoubtedly would a tragedy in hexameters 
| had he taken occaſion to ſuppofe One, from nature herfelf having 8 
pointed. out the metre congenial with each. If therefore the critic 


means to ſay, we will give up the advantage the more ſimple cadence of 
iambics affords us in affecting the paſſions, and attack the epopee in the 
more ornamented and leis natural language of hexameters; ſurely the ad- 
vocate for the epopes in return might fay, we will lay aſide what advantage 
Ve derive from the richer cadence of hexameter verſe, and contend with 


nn 5 E 1. 0¹t Hs goo 


Let us revert to the context and examine the driſt of Ariftotle's hide 
reaſoning on the ſubject taken together. He firſt ſays, if acting is a 


41 


r] If it had been the uſual euſtom in Greece to recite tragedy as the French drama is now 
recited by Teſſier, then, and then only would the word XpnT#4 (as ſuggeſted by Mr. Winſtan- 
ley,) have been the proper word to expreſs this ſenſe of the.pallage... | 


| diſadvantage 
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diſadvantage t to tragedy it is equally ſo to the epopee, eee 
accompanied (and he produces Inſtances) by geſture, and even ſinging. 
If the action of tragedy may be rendered ridiculous by exagyerated geſ- 
ture, ſo he ſays may the epopee; if the epopee has the advantage of 

working its effect by reading or recitation only, and is therefore more per- 
fect in itſelf and leſs dependent on adventitious ornament, tragedy poſ- 
feſles the fame* power and can alſo manifeſt its own intrinſic merit by 
perafat alone. Tragedy therefore has not only every advantage in com- 
mon with the popes, for it may be capable of produeing its intended 
effect by uſing its own ornamented language only, independent of repre. 
ſentation, ſcenery and muſic ; but it has the additional advantage of all 
theſe embelliſhments in contradiſtinction, I ſuppoſe, to the ſimple reci- 
tative to which the epopee was ſet when it happened to be ſung. With 
theſe ſuperior powers, its effect in producing the paſſions of pity and terror 
was rendered ſtronger, or, to uſe the words of Mr. Twining, © The illu- 
„ ſion was heightened.” Therefore rn was in ms en * and 
in "OP Derr to . Aon Big a 5 dl Woe 


14 2 ”# 141 147 


This appears to be the PRO Ken and dation of hs 410 ar- 
gument. All the examples are drawn from what was, not from what 
might Br. The decifion here does not reſt on the powers that both the 
drama and the epopee really poſſeſs, or on any licenſe they can have of 
exchanging their natural and eſſential requiſites (one [6] of which their 
reſpective verſe is ſaid to be) but on the mode of exhibition. Had any 
ſuperiority been ſuggeſted which the epopee might be ſuppoſed to derive 
from the gravity and magnificence of its meaſure, and it had been anſwered 
in the words of the paſſage in Mane the ſenſe contended for might 


le! See 10 beginning of Chap, XXIV | | 


have 
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have been allowed. Though even then vd wfrpor would have been a 
very improper term to ſignify a particular kind of verſe. i in oppoſition t to 
any other, it having been ſo very often uſed for verſe i in general i in \this 
treatiſe. - Beſides, if it had this meaning, Ln] it ehr, not, it MAY 
ak Gen ibn eee ME 
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Indeed if Azifictle, had once . to give the preference t to tra- 
gedy from what it might be made, the objector to Ariſtotle" 8 deciſion 
in favour of tragedy, might have anſwered, that there Was an equal Poſ- 
Ability of giving the advantage of muſic and repreſentation to-the epopee. 
It would certainly have been very poſſible to act the dialogues of Homer, 
omitting the other parts, or throwing them into a chorus, in which the 
Coryphœus might repeat all that the poet ſays in his own perſon. In 


ſhort, if we come to judge of what a thing is, from what it may poſſibly 
be made, "0 M$ its eſſential e we may prove * e 


As I differ here with Mr. Winſtaley, id Can 1 agree 1 with Mü 
Mr. Twining ſays on this ſubject in a note [1] on a paſſage in chap. Iv. 
(which I quote in the words of his own tranſlation). The iambic 
js of all metres the moſt colloquial, as appears evidently from this 
* fa, that our common converſation. frequently falls into iambic verſe, 


ii 


ſeldom into hexameter, and only When we per from che uſual 
melody of ſpeech (x}- 


of 
[a] En, not Kei, XHhaI. Liceat, not licet, uti. 


[1] Note 36. #0 


ITT... 


&; 81 Mr. Nai cites a 1 in 14 note from the Treatie on Rhetoric, L. tir. 
Chap. v111. as corroborating this, which 1 certainly muſt think it does, if pointed properly ; 3 
but as it is now generally pointed and tranſlated it direaly contradicts it, as well as itſelf. 

3 £ Tv 


. * * 
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Of this Mr. Twining obſerves, in his nete (36), It has been 


thought ſtrange that Ariſtotle ſhould introduce here the mention of 


hexameters when he has been ſpeaking only of trochaic and iambic 
* verſe, and ĩs accounting for the adoption of the latter in preference, 
not to the hexameter but to the trochaic tetrameter, and it has there- 
fore been doubted whether we ſhould not read [L] rerpaperpa. But 


the eſtabliſhed reading I believe is right. The trochaic tetrameter 


Ariſtotle has both here and in his Rhetoric characterized. as oarupmy, 
705 PANS ICTER2Y, rpoxego, and even xopò ac Er. He did not, I believe, 


© conſider it as being in any degree xex7aor. It was therefore entirely 
< out of the queſtion, when a metre proper for the general dialogue of 


© tragedy, was to be ſought: for, but the hexameter was not ſo; and it 


0 11 > 
- ” . 


To, d pubnd 6 ptv vpwos Tepevos xa AEXTIZNOCG XGL dpHheαν,ja Jeojatuog*” 6 d Lappbor avry 


tay n Ng N Thy TOAA@v,, did pdt TETHWY Tov | peTpas iapbria: piifyorrarr Myorrecs 


del ot TeprorhTa yeviclas xa ixynoa. In the Poetic we are told hexameter verſe ſeldom is- 


ſpoken accidentally, < unleſs we depart from the natural harmony of diſeourſe, uit 
1556 Nee fllerſac, and Juſt before, that the 1ambic is of all verſe the moſt colloquial, 
lladiga Y=e. AEXT OY TWy Hlirpor. This, the paſſage 1 in the rhetoric, as it is now pointed and 
read, directly contradicts, but all wil be conſiſtent if the ſtop is placed after T:j&v55, and none 


after J:4peroc, rendering it thus. Of all metres the heroic is the moſt grave, but the- 
| © ;ambic is both colloquial and deficient in harmony, and is indeed the language of the vulgar, . 


© on which account; of all meaſures, it is chiefly ſpoken in common converſation, but here, (in 
© rhetoric,) it ought to be made grave and be elevated.” Meaning, that oratory ſhould have 
more dignity, and be raiſed above the level of common ſpeech; and clearly I think of the two, , 
preferring the hexameter to the iambic. cadence for that purpoſe. © Cum fint numer plures, 
iambum et trochæum frequentem ſegregat ab oratore Ariſtoteles, qui naturà tamen incurrunt 
© ipfi in orationem ſermonemque noſtrum : ſed ſunt inſignes percuſſiones eorum .numerorum, et 
© minuti pedes. Quare primum ag heroum nos an et ous & ſpondæi pedem invitat.' 


5 


Cicxxo DE OR Ar. L. 111. 


- #1] Note on Winſtanley's edition, page 277. | 
h | might, 


— 


PIR 
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might, without mn be aſked * an rand as Caitevetrs and 


3 eſpecially as the tragic poets were the ſucceſſors of the 5 
© or heroic ; and Homer, according to Plato, was the firſt of tragic 
*,poets. As its character was grave and ſtately, it might ſeem on that 
account well adapted to tragedy, where indeed we actually find it occa- 
*< fionally introduced. But Ariſtotle objects to it as leſs proper, be 

© cauſe though ccf], it was at the fame time, Ner rd, He allows, 


< however, that it was not ſo remote from the rhythm of common 


* ſpeech, but that it Mr, be caſually produced like the iambic, 
though it rarely happened. He even goes ſo far as to allow, in his 


concluding chapter, that tragedy might adopt the epic metre.” 


This laſt ſentence is Mr. Twining's tranſlation of the paſſage in queſtion. 


— 


have quoted from Mr. Twining, and on which the above is his note, ap- 
pears to me exactly this. In the rude ſtate of the drama the trochaic tetra- 
meter was uſed as the meaſure. When tragedy was more cultivated, 
and aſſumed a more ſerious and dignified tone, this metre was found im- 
proper, and another was to be adopted, when nature herſelf Pointed 
out the iambic as moſt proper, from its being moſt congenial with 
common diſcourſe, which the dialogue df tragedy was to reſemble as 


nearly as poſſible conſiſtently with its dignity [M], ſince the mode of its 
imitation was by perſons acting, and the objects of its imitation the 
actions of perſons, of ſuperior ſituation indeed, but in thoſe particular 


circumſtances which are Accent to perſons of all ranks, o on which alone 
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[1] See Chapters 11. 111, and x111. 


The whole drift of the part of Ariſtotle, in the fourth chapter, which I 
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the intereſt of the action can be founded. Whercas hexameter verſe; 
though the proper language of the epopee, which had greater dignity 
and varicty, and was not intended or calculated to awaken ſo ſtrong arr 
intereſt, could not be adapted to the drama as being too much at vari- 
ance with common diſcourſe to fall caſually into it, except when the 
language was elevated above the uſual cadence of converſation, which F 
conceive the dialogue of tragedy, and efpecially the intereſting parts of it, 
ſhould never be. If, as Mr. Twining ſeems to ſuppoſe, Ariſtotle, when he 
fays, ſpeech never falls into hexameters but when it exceeds its uſual har- 
mony, means, by its uſual harmony, (745 AexTwxn; apporins) [N] © not that 
* laxand general fenſe in which we commonly apply it to the rhythm of 
* ſpeech when we talk of the harmony of a verſe or period.” But that 
melody and rhythm which ſpeech poſſeſſes, as wellas mufic, and which in 
* ſpeech, animated by paſſion, are ſo modified as to approach more or leſs 
« perceptibly to muſical melody and rhythm; and that the Greeks 
* ſeldom or never departed ſo far from the uſual rhythm of ſpeech as to 
run into hexameter verſe, except when they were led by the fame 
* cauſe,” (the ſuperior animation of the language by paſſion) © to depart 
* equally from its uſual melody and tones. If this be Ariſtotle's mean- 
ing; if empaſſioned language is moſt liable of all other to fall natu- 
rally into hexameter verſe, then hexameter verſe muſt be pointed out by 
nature for the verſe beſt adapted to it by nature, and eſpecially for 
thoſe parts of it from which its end, the exciting pity and terror are 
chiefly if not ſolely derived. From 


I own I am inclined to think that by exceeding the harmony of 
common ſpeech, Ariſtotle means quitting the uſual level of diſcourſe for 


[N] Continuation of the above quoted note of Mr, Twining. 


the 


N 
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the more elevated ſtyle of Ne which — more Wee fall into 
the cadence of hexameters [o]. 2 


NOTE III. 


AND TRAGEDY. POSSESSES ANOTHER ADVANTAGE IN CONFINING 


| THE, ACTION BY WHICH THE END OP THE IMITATION 18 


AT.TAINED. WITHIN A NARROWER, COMPASS. | FOR BEING AS 


IT WERE CONDENSED, IT BECOMES MORE INTERESTING: THAN 
IF IT. WERE PROTRACTED THROUGH A LONGER | PERIOD OF 
TIME. | 


IN the courſe of theſe notes I have more than once had occaſion to 
remark how much, in all works: of imitation, intereſt depends on detail, 
and here the ſuperiority of the drama is eminently apparent. Chuſing 
only a ſmall, and that the moſt affecting part of a tale, it is at full 
liberty to bring even the moſt minute circumſtance from which intereſt 
may ariſe, into full view, without at all injuring the natural unity of 
time, or the proportional length of the other parts.. 


Beſides, the events and their cauſes are never fo far removed from each 
other as to loſe one link of connexion ; nor are the paſſions allowed to 


cool from being interrupted by intervening incidents. 


It alſo derives another great advantage from the ſhortneſs of the com- 


poſition, A tragedy may be read, and always is repreſented, without 


[0] See the above quotation from Ariſt. Rhet. and Cic. de Orat. 


4 


as 
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any interruption, a thing impoſſible in the epopee, by which the im- 
preſſion is made much ſtronger ; and the connexion of the events, the 
dependence of the parts on each other, and the reſult of thy cataſtrophe 
from the whole, is much more readily comprehended, and more eafily 
remembered. The ſhorteſt novel i 1s ſeldom read but at intervals. Per- 
haps it is to avoid, or at leaſt leſſen this diſadvantage, that Ariſtotle pro- 


poſes reducing the length of the epopee (e] to that of the number of 
tragedies uſually performed without intermiſſion. But I imagine it 
would not have effected the end. However an Athenian audience might 
have been faſcinated by the muſic, the acting, the ſcenery, and the com- 


pany.[Q], to fit ſo many hours during the repreſentation of a favorite 
ſ] pectacle, I much doubt if they would have liſtened ſo long to the reci- 
tation of an "pr poem, or have peruſed i it ſo long with attention. 


bl See Note 11. Chap. xIv. 


[N] The convenience of the ancient theatre for converſation, and the portico allotted for 
the purpoſe of walking and converſing (between the intervals of the different pieces I pre- 
ſume,) is explained at large by M. Boindin, in his Diſſertation on the Ancient Theatres, in les 
Memoires de P Academi des Inſcriptions, Tom. 1. p. 136. In the modern theatre the ſpec- 
tators are nailed to their ſeats during the whole performance, if the houſe is full; and a 
ſingle ſpectator, ſeated among ſtrangers, is in this country: at leaſt, eugeged in almoſt 28 
ſolitary an amuſement as reading i in his cloſct, 


NOTE 
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TIE action of the Iliad has been blamed as defedtive i in point of 
unity ; 4 cenſure, I confeſs, chat does not ſeem eafily anſwered. The 
anger « of Achilles, which i is the avowed ſubject of the poem, is trans- 
ferred from Agamemnon to Hector, producing two different actions, 
one of which terminates with the reconciliation of Achilles and Aga- 


memnon, the other with the death of Hector. 


1 he unity of the poem cannot ariſe from the anger only, which i is a 
quality, and which can only be conſidered as the cauſe of the action to 
which unity is neceſſary. If the character of Achilles which is anger, | | 
= | be uniformly kept up through ten different actions, will it follow that | 
I ſuch uniformity: will be ſufficient to give the proper epic unity to them 1 | 
all? If fo, the authors of the Theſeid and the Heracleid were right, i | 
who thought a [ou poſſeſſed a proper degree of _ if it related to = 
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I one perſon [R]. 


Boſſu tries to anſwer the objection in this manner. Theſe two 7 1 
« parts of the Iliad are joined very regularly. If Achilles had not been - li! 


IR] See. Chap. 79770 


E incenſed 


04 


— 


c 


incenſed againſt Agamemnon, he would have fought himſelf, and not 
have expoſed his friend alone againſt Hector in his armour, which was 


the cauſe of the raſhneſs and death of that friend; and further, to 


blend the two parts better with each other, the ſecond begins a long 


time before we ſee what will be the end of the firſt. All the condi- 


tions of reconciliation are propoſed on the part of Agatnemnon, before 
the death of Patroclus, and even before he thinks of engaging in the 
battle. The conſent of Achilles is wanted alone, and his not giving 
it till after the death of Patroclus connects it with that of Hector; and 

we may truly ſay, that the rage and vengeance of Achilles againſt | 
Hector, which is the ſecond part of the poem, is the only cauſe of the 
reconciliation which finiſhes the firſt part.. TREATISE ON THE 


Epic Porm, Part 1. Book 11. Chap. v11. 


I own the force of this reaſoning does not ſtrike me. If any event 


connected even intimately with the cataſtrophe, which is the foundation 
of a new action, however con genial with the former, is ſufficient to 
unite the two actions ſo as to produce the epic unity, with a very little 
management the Iliad and Odyſſey might have been ſo united. Andon 
this principle the Fairy Queen may be called a regular epopee. 


* 


I cannot but think the reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon, 


however brought about, is the ſolution of the plot of the Iliad as the 
death of Turnus is of the Æneid. But we have before [s] obſerved, 
that every cataſtrophe muſt be defective which leaves us in doubt as to 


the fate of the principal characters, as far as it is connected, or ariſes 


from the action; in which reſpe& the cataſtrophe of the Aneid is 


[s] Note 1. Chap. vu. 


faulty. 
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faulty... This error Homer, who . judged, better of human feelings, 
avoided. In the words of Mr. Hume, Though it is evident that in 
the courſe of his narrative he exceeds the firſt propoſition of his ſub- 
« je&, and that the anger of Achilles, which cauſed the death of Hector, 
is not the ſame with that which produced ſo many ills to the Greeks. 
Vet the ſtrong connexion between theſe. two movements, the quick 


© tranſlation from one to another, the contraſt between the effects of 


concord and diſcord among the princes, and the natural curioſity we 
© have to ſer Achilles in action after ſuch long repoſe, all theſe cauſes 
carry on the reader, and produce a ſufficient unity in the ſubject. 
Humz's Ess Ax ON THE ASSOCIATION or IDEAS, Sect, 111. 


After what I have ſaid on this matter, I muſt add, that though I can- 
not poſſibly agree with the Stagirite, in thinking that the Iliad is as 
much the imitation of one action as the nature of the epopee will admit ; 
yet I by no means with it other than it is, or would ſacrifice the ſeven 

laſt books of it to the obſervation of any critical rule whatever. 


NOTE V. 


IF TRAGEDY THEN, EXCELS IN ALL THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, AS 
WELL AS IN THE EFFECT WHICH IT 18 THE PECULIAR END 
OF THE POETIC ART TO ATTAIN=—IT WILL CERTAINLY BE 
MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE EPOPEE FROM ATTAINING THE 


END or TR ad ATSELF MORE EFFECTUALLY.. 


SES RG is never ſo Wet as when he can with any 
_ plauſibility of argument oppoſe any opinion that is generally received by 
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the literary world, and eſpecially if it has the ſanction of antiquity, has 
choſen to attack the poſition laid down here by Ariſtotle, that the attain- 
ing a propoſed end effectually, is any ſource of beauty or excellence. 


He ſays, I was preſent one day with a philoſopher at the perform- 
© ance of a tragedy. How fine this is!“ ſaid he. I replied, © What 
« ſtrikes you as being ſo fine?” He anſwered, The author has 
<« attained his end.“ The next day he took phyſic, which did him 
© good. © Well,” faid I, it has attained its end. What a beautiful 


« doſe of phyſic !” He found from this that we could not call a doſe 
of phyſic beautiful, and that to give the name of beautiful to a thing, 
it is neceſſary that it ſhould excite admiration and pleaſure.. He agreed 
that the tragedy had infpired him with both thoſe ſenſations,. and that: 


in this conſiſted 79 xanov, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


© We took a voyage to England. We there ſaw the fame piece per- 


formed, perfectly tranſlated. It ſet all the ſpectators a yawning. 0 


* ho,” ſaid he, I ſee the rd xaxcy is not the ſame for the Engliſh as 
for the French.” After many reflections, he concluded that THE 
* BEAUTIFUL is ſometimes very relative, as what is decent at Japan may 
be indecent at Rome, and what is faſhionable at Paris may be un- 
« faſhionable at Pekin. And he ſaved himſelf the trouble of writing a 
« long treatiſe on THE BEAUTIFUL, QUESTIONS SUR L'ENCYCL0- 


PEDIE,. Art. BEA. 


Voltaire then proceeds, that actions and ſentiments in themſelves 


apparently virtuous, will meet with univerſal approbation, but that the 


beautiful and the excellent, in matters of taſte, are merely arbitrary, de- 
pending entirely on local manners, habits, and prejudices. | 
| | Le 
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Le Pere Brumoy has examined this ſubject in the preface 'to his 
Theatre des Grecs, where this reaſoning of Voltaire may be fairly ſaid 
to be anſwered, and in great meaſure confuted, though the publication 
of Brumoy's work was anterior in point of time to this of Voltaire. 
As. the paſſage. of Brumoy is drawn to ſome length, I ſhall juſt ſtate 
the heads of it, leaving thoſe who wiſh to {ee the whole of the be ent 
to recur to the work itſelf. 


He firſt defines truth and beauty, as far as regards works of genius, 
like tragedy, to be ſuch an imitation of nature, as fhall affect the 
minds of a poliſhed people fo that they may from their natural feelings 
fay of it, This is conſonant with truth; this is fine.“ He fays a 


poliſhed people, becauſe in fact education varies the intereſt and objects 


of the paſſions. And in this he is certainly right, though Mr. Voltaire 
chuſes to ſay an action really and eminently virtuous will equally be 
applauded by a Savage, a Frenchman, and a Chineſe. Of the feelings 


of the firſt and laſt I can ſay nothing. As to the ſecond, I confeſs I 


entertain no very high opinion of their taſte for the fimple and natural 


truth and beauty of compoſition, though I do not ſay with Voltaire that 


they are a nation of monkeys and tigers TJ. 


But if I take the educated and uneducated of my own country, (and 
the diſtinction is neceſſary in all countries, for no man who can read a 
tragedy will keep ſheep upon Saliſbury plain,) the firſt will ſympathize 
with ſcenes that paint to him events of real exquiſite diſtreſs, of which 
the other, however good and honeſt he may be in his ſituation of life, 


1710 Ne pourrais je ſortir au | plus vite de ce pays, ou les ſinges, agacent les tigres. 


CAN DIR, Chaps XX11. 
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can no more form an idea, than a critie whoſe opinions are ſophiſticated 
dy falſe notions of reſinement can form of the truth, the beauty, and 
the ſimplicity of natural pictures, of human actions ang; — 
adorned by meretricious ornament... 


But to return to Prey He . aid ene dernen 
natural and local feelings, by an analyſis of the tragedy of. Aleſtes.. 
If Euripides, he ſays, has drawn in that work a true picture of 
human nature; if he awakens our ſenſibility for the tenderneſs of a 

* woman, who voluntarily ſacrifices her own life to prolong that of her 
_ © huſband; if my ſenſes are deluded. by the moſt ſtudied exertion of art, 
* without that art being apparent; if he offers to my: view an action at 
© the ſame time ſimple, connected, and. probable ; if he leads me inſen- 

* fibly, by the clue. of my feelings, through a maze of paſſion, that 
continues gradually increaſing till the impreſſion is perfect, and I en- 

tirely deliver up my ſenſations to the illuſion of the ſcene, I become 
myſelf an Athenian; I cannot refrain, in ſpite of a few defects in the 

piece, which ſtrike me as well as the reſt of the ſpectators, from. 

joining my own applauſe to thoſe of Greece, ſince being a man like 
the Greeks, I muſt be neceſſarily affected by. the ſame truths, and the. 
* ſame beauties, which have made ſo lively an impreſſion on them.” | 


He then adds, If without conſidering the general beauties in the 
piece, which muſt affect us as men, we look only to the parts which 
are contrary to our habits and manners as F renchmen, we may in- 
deed exchim, What can be the propriety of this god, who is the ſlave 
of a man ; this infernal deity who ſeizes his prize ; this law autho- 
© rized by Apollo, that the old ſhould die for the young, the father for 
the fon ? What, ſhall a ſon loſe his reſpect for a father, becauſe he 


c refuſes 


N 
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* refuſes to ſubmit to ſuch a la [0]? What thall we ſay of Hercules 


getting drunk while the funeral rites of Alceſtes are performing I; Is 


there any ſenſe in the combat between Hercules and Death, and his 


* recovering Alceſtes from him, and her continuing dumb for three days 
afterwards? All this will, undoubtedly, appear ridiculous and abſurd. 
Zut what would Euripides ſay, were he to be preſent at the repreſen- 
* tation of Racines Iphigenia. He would be charmed with the copy 

of what Greece had admired in the original. But what would he 
have aid of the epiſode of Eriphyle; of the French gallantry of 


* 


e whey princeſs; and Clytemneſtra falling at the feet of Achilles? He 


concludes the argument by ſaying, that we have no more real reaſon 
to be ſhocked at the painting of Grecian manners as they were, how- 
* ever ſtrange they may ſeem to us, than ſucceeding times will have to 


think our cuſtoms extravagant, becauſe they may become obſolete. 


The deciſion of juſtice, by the ſword, was once as prevalent in Europe 
as the deciſton of honor. oY may * not in n times be 


conſidered as . abſurd ?* - 


In all probability the paſſages in the French writers, which occur ſo 
frequently i in deification of monarchy, will be as diſguſting to a F rench 


audience as the extraordinary effuſions of a blind loyalty, expreſſed i in the | 
Maid's Tragedy, the Loyal Subject, and Valentinian of Beaumont and 


Fletcher are now to an Engliſh one. To the honor of Shakeſpear and 


his royal patroneſs, few ſuch degradin g ſentiments occur in his works. 


He makes a virtuous prince heſitate even to extend mercy to one he 
thinks an object of it, | 


bu! The ſcene alluded to * ls. can never fall * os circumſtance of local 
impropriety only. The peruſal of it muſt equally ſhock the feelings of all mankind, what- 
ever their country or education. It is a groſs and radical defect, in a tragedy which on the 


whole 1 prefer to every other production of the Greek drama. 
8 | © Becauſe 


5 of the threatened duel ; of the dete a- tete betwoen a prince 
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2 5. Becauſe it is againſt his las,, 
'<. .-* Againſt his crown, his oath, his dignity, * 5 
#216 ITE pq TI macs diſannul.“ 
1 36h db 615 5518 ft © COMEDY. OP . 
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As le Pere Brumoy has not choſen to give the deciſion of Kurpides as 
to Iphigenia of Racine, I will take the liberty of doing it for him. I 


62 


confeſs, we may ſuppoſe him to ſay, that ſome of your cuſtoms and 
manners ſeem ſtrange to me, as I have no doubt ſome of ours do to 
you: and had you laid the ſcene at Paris, as I did in Greece, adopting 
the radical manners of the perſons and the eſſential parts of the fable, 
but changing the names and local cuſtoms, as an En gliſh' poet did in 


c 


regard to my Alceſtes [vu], I could have found no fault; but as you have 


choſen to keep the ſame ſtory and names, you ought to have given the 
piece alſo Greek manners. The cuſtoms of Greece are too well known 


in modern Europe, and eſpecially in a neighbouring iſland, a formidable 
rival to you in arts as well as in arms, not to make this conduct in ge- 
neral ridiculous, though your extreme partiality for your own manners 
may blind you to it [LX]. Vou have broken one of the rules of Ari- 
ſtotle, to which you affect to pay ſo much deference, and which deſerve 
it when they are, as in this inſtance, drawn from truth and nature, ex- 
emplified in the works of the beſt poets. You have committed an 


To] Thomſon's Edward and Eleonora. 


IA] Thoſe who will be more inclined to believe the character of his countrymen given by 
a Frenchman, as to this particular, than by Euripedes, may turn to the eleventh letter of M. 


| Guys Voyace LITTERAIRE DE LA GRECE. Speaking of Tournefort's attempt to teach a 


Greek, chief interpreter to the Sultan, the true pronunciation of his own language, he ar 


4 Innen os inarec eee i 


c eſſen tial 


. 
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6 eſſential error in point of manners; you haye not made them [v] like 5 
you might with as much propriety have dreſſed Achilles like a captain 
of grenadiers, and armed his Myrmidons with firelocks . 


Jo return to the poſition of Voltaire, that the fitneſs of a thing to 
fulfil its end effectually has no influence on its beauty; I ſhall oppoſe 
to it an opinion from the writings of a man, which perhaps may have as 
much weight with ſome of my readers as thoſe of the philoſopher of 
Ferney, though they may not be in general quite ſo popular at preſent. 

Cicero, in his third book de: Oratore, ſays, [z] © In; moſt things it is 
5M wonderfully contrived by nature, that thoſe objects which are of the 
© greateſt utility, ſhould poſſeſs alſo, not only the greateſt dignity but often 
< alſo the greateſt beauty and elegance. And again ſpeaking of art [A], 
© What are ſo neceſſary in navigation as the ſides of the veſſel, the keel, 


© theſe have ſo much beauty and elegance in their form, that they ſeem. 


© as much invented for pleaſure as for utility. 
To leave authority let us conſult our own obſervation. What is it that 
pleaſes us in the Farneſe Hercules, or the Apollo Belvidere, but the ap- 


pearance of ſtrength in the one, and dignity of expreſſion with ſymmetry 


* * * 1 P } 1] N 
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[v] T3 7 gor. Famam ſequere. See Chap. xv. 


Tz) a In pleriſque rebus incredibiliter hoc natura eſt ipſa Ebetcht ut ea quæ maximum 


© utilitatem in ſe continerent, eadem haberent plurimum vel dignitatis vel ſæpe etiam venuſ-— 


© tatis.“ 


[A] Quid tam in navigio neceſſarium quam eas quam carinz, quam prora, quam pup- 
© pis, quam antennæ, quam vela, quam mali, quam reliqua? quæ tamen hanc habent in 


© ſpecie venuſtater, ut non ſolum ſalutis led. etiam yoluptatis cauſa inventa eſſe videantur.” 


5 
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of fothh\ indiettirtg actir ty in che other? The fame may be applied to 
abittiafs. When we admire the hunter; the charger, and he racahorſe, 
the greyhound att} the thaftiff, do we not conſider their fitneſs to excel in 
the ſeveral exerciſes to which they are appropriated; as the principal 
dure of theft heauty? wee we ſpeak of a flne regiment do we con- 
Hef the rapidity yet regularity of its movement, the ſteadineſs of its 
poſition, the cloſeneſi of the fire, and the exaQneſy of the aim as beau- 
tiful only in themſelves, or do wo not take into our ideas at the fa 
tine their ud and conſider them as W n and 1 into 


the ratiks of the ex of their . e Vol bar wnot 
GAR 1 BN dil? II SENG. SLATES tt” A 40041491 0 ain Min 


Perhaps — more n judgement e 
on female beauty. It has been already ſlightly alluded [n] to. It is a 
delicate ſubject to inveſtigate; and I ſhall rather chuſe to reſt my argu- 
ment 2 in e meaſure meme n em nem own 
. N % | T | # inn 


6 3 
” a» 


The 8 author of the Eſſay on the Sublime and Beautiful [o] has 
partly adopted the ſame notion with Voltaire. He ſays our notion 
of fitneſs has nothing to do with beauty.” But I think, on exa- 
mining what he ſays of female beauty, it will be found that fitneſs has 
more connection with our "conceptions of it, even on Mr. Burke's-own 
principles, than he chuſes to allow. . If beauty (he ſays) in our own 
« ſpecies. was annexed to uſe, men would be much more lovely than 


[8] Note II. Chap. VII. 


* 


| lei. Tur BEAUTIFUL, LE BEAU, T9 5 2 * in n the 1 fenke i in which the expreſ- 
fion is uſually employed i in ſpeaking of poetry and the other vs a = eee 
the SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL, as hg by Mt. Bur ke men 10 
. © women; 
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© woinen ; and ſtrength and agility would be conſidered. as the only 
beauties. Ess Ax o THE: SUBLIME{ AND BEAUTIFUL, Part, III. 
Sect. Iv. I do not think the author has exactly conſidered the different 
lights i in which w {ce male and female beauty; if he had, perhaps he 
would not have been ſo decided in this opinion. I conceive; a young 
officer ſees his company and his miſtreſs exactly as to beauty according 
to their fitneſs, as far as he is concerned with it. Strength, activity, and | 
height are the chief beauties that he admires in the men whom he is to 
lead on to danger, and on whoſe exertions he muſt depend for ſafety, 
honor and victory: delicacy, ſoftneſs, in a word, beauty, as applied by 
way of eminence to perfection in the female form, in the woman who 
is the object of that e vieh 1s Armas and dearer than ſafety. 
honor, or eee 


8. 


Mr. Burke 8 I appeal to che firſt and moſt natural feelings 
© of mankind, whether on beholding ga beautiful eye, or a well-faſhioned 
> * mouth, or a well-turned leg, any ideas of their being well fitted for 
< 'ſceing, cating, or running ever preſent. themſelves,” Certainly NO. 
But if 1 have not ſufficien ly ex plained myſelf in the obſervation imme- 
diately preceding this quotation, Dryden ſhall do it for me. Celadon in 
the Maiden Queen, after kiſſing a lady, ſays, Ay, marry! chis was the 
* aun uſe of lips ; gs — and rl came in _ the bye. 


Mr. Burke ſays again, Part 111. Seck. WoL 90155 Obſerve chat part of a 
beautiful woman where perhaps ſhe is moſt beautiful, about her neck 
and breaſts: the ſmoothneſs, the ſoftneſs, the caſy and inſenſible ſwell, 

* the variety of the ſurface which is never for the ſmalleſt ſpace the fame, 
the deceitful maze through which the unſteady « eye {lides giddily with- 
out knowing where to fix, or whither it is carried! 


Mid 4B _ This 
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This is warm painting, and ſpeaks to the feelings, I believe, both of 
reader and writer. But Ovid I think has SAN chern: its en by tie 
verſe, 


ww 


« Forma papiuruck 4 quan fuit oo premi. 


If the beauty of this enchanting object depended on 1 2 cireumſtibees 
of its form only, as deſcribed i in the glowing colors of the writer, inde- 
pendent of apy other ſenſation, i it would i in every caſe be equally pleafit ing. 
But I conceive it will be ſufficiently obvious to every man who will-aſk 
himſelf the queſtion, that this form lovely and enchanting as it is where 
nature has placed it, would have no ſuch extraordinary and ſelf-evident 
beauty as the £ critic has aſcribed to it, in any other ſituation. "ban 


The ſubject is reſumed in Part 111. Se. xvi. * The beauty of 

* women is [p] conſiderably owing to their weakneſs and delicacy, and is 
ever enhanced by their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it. I 
« would not here be underſtood, that weakneſs betraying very bad health 
© has any ſhare in beauty; but the ill effect of this is not becauſe it is 
© weakneſs, but becauſe the ill ſtate of health which produces ſuch weak- 
* neſs alters the other conditions of beauty. The parts in ſuch a tate 
* collapſe, the bright color, the lumen purpureum juvente, is gone, and 


the fine variation is loſt in wrinkles, ſudden breaks, and right lines.” 


I think if Mr. Burke had not been led away by hypotheſis he would 
not have ended his argument by that figure which is now called a trueiſm. 
If ill health produces the conſequences of old age, the effects will be 
the ſame on the beauty of a female form. But tl contend, that without 


lo] See Note 11, Chap, vat. 


this 
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this effect languor produced by fickneſs will deſtroy female beauty. 


[r] Delicacy, ſoftneſs, effeminacy, are great and eſſential beauties in a 


woman, both in her form and manners; even languor has its enchant- 
ments: but the inſtant we know, or faney even, that theſe proceed from 
ill health, the charm is broken; the perſon may be an object of our pity, 
our eſteem, or even our love, taken in its cooler ſenſe, but ceaſes to be 
the object of our paſſion. Shenſtone juſtly obſerves, Health is beauty, 


and the moſt perfect health the moſt perfect beauty. A florid look to 


appear beautiful muſt be the bloom of health and not the glow of a 
© fever.” Whenee ariſes it, that the ſame appearance ſhould be either 
beautiful or diſguſting according to the cauſes from which it ariſes? The 
anſwer I think compleatly eſtabliſhes, in this caſe at leaſt, the poſition of 
Ariſtotle. For fickneſs muſt always be attended with circumſtances very 
unfavourable to the ideas of a lover. The ladies are ſometimes. apt to 


4 


{t] © V cici une conſequerice de la coiiftitution des ſexes; c'eſt que le plus fort ſoit le maitre 


en appatence, et dẽpende en effet du plus foible, et cela, non par un frivole uſage de galan- 
= terie, ni par une orgueilleuſe generoſits, de protecteur, mais par une invariable loi de la na- 
c ture qui donnant a la femme plus de facilite dexciter les deſirs qu” à homme de les ſatisfaire, 
fait dependre celui ci malgrẽ qu'il en ait, du bon plaiſir de Pautre, et le contraint de chercher 
1 ſon tour a lui plaire, pour obtenir qu elle conſente a le laifſer etre le plus fort. Alors ce 

< qu'il y a de plus doux pour Vhomme dans fa vitoire, eft de douter ſi c'eſt la foibleſſe qui 
© cede à la force, ou ſi c'eſt la volonts qui ſe rende; et la ruſe ordinaire de la femme eſt de 
© laiffer toujours ce doute entre elle et lui. L'eſprit des femmes rẽponde en ceci parfaitement 
a leur conſtitution: loin de rougir de leur foibleſſe, elles en font gloire; leurs tendres muſcles 
* ſont fans reſiſtance elles affectent de ne pouvoir ſoulever les plus legers fardeaux ; elles au- 
© roient honte d' ẽtre fortes; pourquoi cela ? ce neſt pas ſeulement pour paroitre dElicates, 
© c'eſt par une precaution plus adroite ; elles ſe mEnagent de loin des excuſes, et le droit d'ẽtre 
c foibles au beſoin. EmiLE, Tome 11. Partie 11. 
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miſtake this in regard to themſelves, but I e! it never . their 
— un Wr to our E q | | 


After all there is cabs 10 ka in this ſubjee, 


and ſo many circumſtances occur that militate againſt the hypotheſis 


decided opinion. That all utility is not beauty will be obvious from 


many circumſtances. That ſometimes even it is in direct oppoſition to it 
is equally obvious. There is perhaps no proſpect ſo diſpleaſing as that of 


a newly encloſed es eſpecially if encloſed by ſtone walls, which are 


particularly calculated to anſwer their e e n man of taſte will 
exchim with the poet, 


© What j Joy the country” 5 native form to ſee, 
From ploughs, and aught of human culture free [o 


Encloſures have their beauties, but it is when the Gene of cultivation | 


is concealed by the luxuriant foliage of-the irregular hedges, and the trees 
whoſe ſhade injures the n * che fences, but gives « to the whole 


3 * 


country an appearance of foreſt. | I 


bs r] We muſt pans here take into our account "the aul we receive e from weakneſs and 
delicacy in men from whatever cauſe it ariſes ; but this is becauſe, like rough manners in a woman, 
they are out of character. Effeminacy in the form of a man can only be fully obviated by a 
behaviour perfectly manly, and a profeſſion of danger and fatigue, the merit of which may then 
even be heightened by the contraſt, We view with 2 complacency the Conduet of a 
youth, who, 
© When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 1 85 | 
Has proved beſt man i the field. Conor Auus. 


[6] © Juvat arya videre  _ | TN 
. © Non raſti hominum non ulli obnoxia curæ. | Vimeu. 


The intended alteration of New Foreſt may add to its utility, but it cerxnl wall bt at the 
expence of its beauty. | 


In 
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Ia this concluding paſſage Ariſtotle fairly avows that predilectior 
for tragedy, which he partly opened very early in this treatiſe IAI], and 
which he has been n preparing us for, chrou ghout the whole 
courſe of the work. doi ot grudiomot ei ant ls wa. 


r " 1 . 
4, / Ez \ 17 F FI 


Nevertheleſs, the decided ſuperiority over the epopee which Ariſtotle 


has here given to tragedy, has not been confirmed by the general ſuffrage 


of mankind. But then it muſt be allowed, they have not judged it on 
the ſame neinelples,; : General criticiſm has pronounced (and I think very 
juſtly) that a good epopee is the higheſt effort of human genius. It is 
certain that an epic poem affords room for the exertion of every power of 
the mind; and, as Johnſon obſerves in his life of Milton, The firſt praiſe 
of genius is due to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires an aſſem- 

plage of all the powers which are ſingly ſufficient for other compoſition.” 


To account for Ariſtotle's deciſion, I imagine he confidered the compa- 
rative merit of the epopee in a different light; that, I mean, of Its abi- 


lity to attain effectually its purpoſed end. What this end is, has no 


where been mentioned. Mr. Twining ſuppoſes it to be © the produc- 
tion of admiration by a grandeur of deſign, and variety of important 
: « {ncidemts ſuſtained by all the energy and minute particularity of de- 
« ſcription” (note 277). I readily agree that theſe are the means of 


adorning the parts which, taken together, conduce to the end, and which 


may be compared with the muſic and the [1] ſcenery of tragedy. But 
r on 
In] See the concluſion of the fifth chapter. 
[1] Fielding outs this analogy.into the mouth of Parfon Adams. T ſhall mention but one 


thing more which that 1 critic * Ch. * in his diviſion of tragedy, called the 
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on examining the words of Ariſtotle, we can I think by no means con- 

fider them in his idea, as being the end of the epopee in the fame manner 

that the exciting pity and terror is the end of tragedy [x]. If the end to 
be attained by each poem were to be diſtin, how could we poſſibly judge 
of their comparative merit, unleſs he had ſhewn us particularly what was 
the diſtinct end of the epopee? In which caſe their excellence muſt have 
been determined by one of theſe circumſtances. Either the epopee mult 
have been ſhewn not to have powers fo adequate to execute its own pe- 
culiar deſign, as thoſe of tragedy were to excite pity and terror: or elſe 
ſome reaſon mult be given, why the end of one was in itſelf ſuperior to 
the other. But the argument all along reſts on the deficiency of the 
means; and this deficiency of the means is expreſſly ſaid to ariſe from the 
epopee not being ſo compreſſed as tragedy ; on which account tragedy 
becomes more intereſting [ L] than if it were extended through a longer 
ſpace of time. This manifeſtly proves a great fimilarity, if not an ab- 
| ſolute identity in the end of both. And if grandeur of deſign, variety of 
incidents, and minuteneſs of deſcription were conſidered as the deſtined 
object of the epopee, there could have been no oppoſition between their 


« opſis or ſcenery, and which is as proper to the epic as to the drama with this difference, that in 
© the former it falls to the ſhare of the poet, and in the latter to that of the painter.“ JosEPH 
ANnDREws, Book 111. Chap. 11. In the ſame ſpeech he ſays, neither Ariſtotle nor Horace 


give it (the Iliad) any preference, as I remember, to the Odyſley.” | See Note I. on Chap. 
XXIV. > „ e 


[K] Ariſtotle expreſsly ſays in the beginning of the twenty- fourth chapter, that except the 
muſic and ſcenery, the parts of the epopee and tragedy are the ſame; and that they both ſhould 
poſſeſs peripetia, diſcovery and pathos : now it is obvious that pity and terror, the production of 
which is declared to be the deſign and end of tragedy, muſt be derived from theſe three cir- 


[L] 79. See Note 111. Chap. x1x. 


merits 


e 
e 
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merits in this caſe, ſince dilation would be as abſolutely and indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary to produce the pleaſure which I x] ought to riſe from one 
ſpecies of imitation, as compreſſion would $9.0 that of the other. 


I think the haſt er of rien may whe. called the W itſelf, 
eſtabliſhes, almoſt beyond a doubt, that Ariſtotle conſidered the end of 
both kinds of compoſition as the ſame. This IT will quote in the words of 


Mr. Twining's tranſlation, as it not only gives a ſtronger ſupport to this 
opinion than mine, but muſt be entirely free from an aral n to- 


wards an hypotheſis which he himſelf oppoles. 


c 1 then tragedy be W der to the epic in all theſe Hh and dalſo 
in the peculiar end at which it aims [] (for each ſpecies ought to af- 
ford, not any kind of pleaſure indiſcriminately, but ſuch only as has 


c been pointed out) it evidently follows, that tragedy, as it attains more 


0 | eff@tually the end of the art (elf, muſt deſerve the preference.” 


As we are es _ to what has bein de abet ** what 
ean this be, except that mentioned in Mr. Twining's note? or how can 
it EVIDENTLY FOLLOW, that tragedy deſerves the preference from attain- 
ing the end of the [0] a&T- ITSELF more effectually, if Ariſtotle has not 


% 


£36] Ati yoo 8 THY TUXSTav 83 Wok QUTRGy RANG THY ene dv. 


[N] That is, © according to Ariſtotle's — to give THAT PLEASURE WHICH ARISES 
c FROM PITY AND TERROR THROUGH, IMITATION.” See p. 90. (Ch, x1V, of the original 
© and my tranſlation). This is Ms. Twinixc's NOTE. 


[o] Either of the adds art in general, or of tragedy alone, Mr. T. wining I imagine ander- 
ſtands it here in the laſt ſenſe. 


informed 
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informed us of what he eſteems to be As rend of the epic 


© * * * 5 2 
4 ” pf 0 
3 SW - & $ 
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| This ultimate decifion of Arifcti in vor xf merh. 2 not * 
ever ſatisf/y Metaſtaſio, who certainly ranks very high among the dra- 


matic writers of the at age. He ſays, I do not know why Ari- 


© ſotle has been hexe ſilent on the greateſt merit of the tragic poet: 1 


mean that of fulfilling while he is writing, the indiſpenſible duty of 
diveſting himſelf entirely of his own ideas, and never ſpeaking from 
huis own heart, but always from that of another: an art which implics 

fa knowledge! very difficult to acquire, and an uncommon activity of 
powers to aſſume at. pleaſure the character, that is. to tay, t the diſpo- 

* fition-of mind of the perſon introduced: an art that produces the moſt 
5 exquiſite of all pleaſures, while it ade viſible the different internal 
© changes of the affections of the human ſoul. in different individuals, 
with which the poet, being himſelf thoroughly poſſeſſed accordingly 
* as the particular caſe happens to require, has the power alſo of poſſeſſing 


the minds of his {pecintors, and drawing them with him, by a Kind of 


6 3 manner by Horace, in his Art of 3 


fle] © Non ſatis pulchra eſſe poemata dulcia ſunto. 
« Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto.“ 


* An 


[e] See Note 111.” Chap. *1x. It is ſomething whimſical that the Roman poet ſhould in- 
clude this precept in a rhymed couplet; and an Italian, a profeſſed enemy to blank verſe; ſhould 
have adopted that verſe in histranſlation. Is nnn r nnn 
Metaſtaſio s tranſlation is 

© Che la ſola beltà pregio \ baſtante 
© D'un Poema non &, ſenza quel dolce 


BST” 


a Amükt indeed ſo neceſſary to tlie trigie poet; tliat its being neglected 
by the great Torquato Taſſo, Has rendered him as much inferior to 


© himſelf in his Toriſmond, as in his immortal Godfrey he is ſuperior 


"0 FO ed A rl erbe, page rage 


* / 7 . 1 3 1 10171 E 


But though Ariſtotle has ortiitted to mention this* requifite in His con 
cluding compariſon, he has not forgot it in the core of the Poetic. 


Ih Chap. XVII. he infſiſts ſtrongly on this eſſential duty of the trägie 


5 
Lg . 


poet, biit'the reaſon why he does not mention it here may be his et 
ing it equally eſſential to, and equally attainable By, tfie epic poet: ſince 
in Chap. xxiv. he particularly commends Hbmier for diveſting Himſelf 
of his own character in his poems. And His words Dy, taken by ther- 
ſelves in their obvious and litera? ſenſe,” give” him tlie preference ir this 
reſpect to all poets whatever, Whether epic, or eee e the 
context 1 YEE 8 ir to tlie förferr.. 


a WOT NOW Meint neu rm, in ſome degree; the diſtinction 
of Metaſtaſio. We have no opportunity of judging how Homer would 
have ſucceeded in the drama, as that ſpeties of imitation was not in- 
vented when he lived but undoubtedly we may pronounce from our 
own feelings that the moſt pathetic parts of his epopees, beautiful as 


Incanto ſeduttor, che in mille affetti 
CA v_e ſuo lo ſpettator traſpotta. 


This tranſlation. affords a rong proof of the power the Italian language paſleſſes . 
our own in inverting the order of the words: a great advantage i in verſification, and elpeci- 


ally in blank verſe, See New VI, Chap. xxII. 
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they are, can by no means bear any compariſon as to their effect on the 


paſſions with the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, however ſuperior 
we muſt allow them to be in every other reſpect. Metaſtaſio has juſt 


thewa the inferiority of Taſſo to himſelf in his attempt at the drama. 
Milton ſeems ſtrongly to ſuggeſt the ſame idea as well in Sampſon Ago- 


niſtes as in the mode he recommends to be purſued in the arrangement 


of ſome of thoſe ſtories which he has ſelected from our own annals as. 


proper ſubjects for tragedy [CI]. And as to the comic epopee, and 
comedy, we have ſuch an inſtance of this deficiency in one compoſition 
with the higheſt degree of excellence in the other, in one of our own 
writers, as to be quite wonderful. I mean Fielding. Who to read his 
novels, would ſuppoſe. bim not capable of entering enough. into the 
characters of the perſons he delineates for the. purpoſe of the drama? 


Vet that it is fo, ſeems abſolutely certain from his dramatic attempts. 
Since therefore nothing but experience could have ſhewn us the inability 


of Fielding to produce dramatic effect [R], it is impoſſible for us to 


infer what might have been the ſucceſs of Homer or Virgil had they 


attempted tragedy ; for who could. have believed, had not the proof 


been before our eyes, that the author of Joſeph Andrews and Tom 


Jones was incapable of writin 5 a tolerable cpmedy'? 


; "ey Of all theſe, he enters moſt in detail on the ſtory of Alfred, which he obſerves with a 


natural bias to his own peculiar excellence, would be a proper ſubject for an heroic poem. 


[Lx] See Beattie on Muſic and Poetry, Part 1. Chap. v. p. 111, note. A French critic 
has made the ſame obſervation on Voltaire. M. Linguet, in his Critical Analyſis of his 


Works, ſays, ſpeaking of his comedies, In his romances, in his tales, in his diſcuſſions, 
apparently of the moſt ſerious nature, we meet with ſallies which excite burſts of laughter, 
© or fly ſtrokes of wit which afford a more refined, though a leſs ſenſible a But 
* his comedies are very far from poſſeſſing either of theſe excellencies. 1 O | 


Yet 
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otyee though the drama has the mpirlerfty in point of intereſt, perhaps 
ag 2 a4 it . 128 ocker inſtatices. And fingered it N ae 


+ 04; 


in fo f 6 various a net as the dc pener ben the Baer 
degree of it in the ſhorter and ſimpler form of the drama. Beſides, the 
epopee depends more on itſelf ; the poet is at the ſame time poet, actor, 
and manager. He not only furniſhes the Piece, but the theatrical appa- 
_ ratus.” If the dramatic poet attains his end more effectually, he alſo 
attains it more caffly. It undoubtedly requires a greater genius to write 
x good epic poem than a good tragedy. Fhe examples of one are be- 
yond compariſon more frequent than thoſe of the other. A drama may 
be very affecting and very ill written. As Æſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, are never mentioned in competition with Homer, or Seneca 
with Virgil, ſo neither are Southern, Otway, or Rowe with Milton, 
with Dryden, (who could not, or at leaſt did not, write a good play) or 
with Pope. Shakeſpear i is indeed almoſt an exception to this rule as he | 
is to every other. Like the phanix he is himſelf a ſpecies and not an 
individual. To compare him, in point of general. merit, with any of 
our other dramatic writers, would be abſurdity in the higheſt degree. 
Yet if merit is to be decided even in one drama compared with another, 
ſolely on its producing its deſtined end by exciting the paſſions in the 
ſtrongeſt degree, I believe Mrs. Siddons has affected the feelings of the 
audience in a much higher degree in the Iſabella of Southern, and the 
Belvidera of Otway, than Garrick ever could in the Lear, or Mrs. Sid- 
dons in the Conſtance, or the Deſdemona of Shakeſpear. Of the other, 
writings of Shakeſpear we can only ſay they are in no degree. to be 
mentioned with his dramatic writings. But his dramatic writings, if 
they do not come up to that point of pathetic intereſt, which inferior 


writers are ſometimes able to attain, and in which Ariſtotle gives the 
— * 


4 C 2 preference 


* 
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| ence to Euripides over all the ot e1 dramatic writers of Greece, 
cn ſtrongly as he inſiſts on this particular ſpecies of excellence, he 
ſeems in general to efteem him inferior to Sophocles,) they poſſeſs 
excellence of another Kind i in a very ſuperior degree. The dramatic 
writings of Shakeſpear contain all the variety, the minute deſcription, 
and the ſcenery, independent of repreſentation, w which we find in the 


epopee, both ſerious and comic united. And to this is joined the inte- | 


reſting detail, and exact delineation of the drama, as well as that com- 


| the events is ſo much more clearly comprehended, and their effect ſo 
much leſs divided i in the drama than the epopee. And poſſeſſing in a 
high degree the qualities of the epic poet, he has been able to exhibit 
models to future dramatic poets both in comedy and tragedy, withaut 
having read the Thad or the Odyſley, or b of the Margites. 1 


- preflion both of compoſition and incident, by which the connexion of 
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| combat with Hector e 


——, Plutarch miſtakes his motive 487 


Acczxr, fn obſervations on, as diſtinguiſhed 


from quantity — = - 396 
AcTs, number of them arbitrary - 214 
——, perhaps three better than five | 216 
App1s0N gives a happy cataſtrophe to Cato 


226 
3 s Anecdotes 177, 384, 438 [2] 


ANEcDorTE of a failor belonging to the Royal 
George when ſhe ſunk — 22864 [0] 
of ÆEſchylus and Euripides 234 
of Polus a Greek actor 3064 
of the American favages 486 
AnsSTEY, Mr. his excellent uſe of characteri- 
ſtic names in the Bath Guide 188 
ANTHONY, what would probably have been 
Ariſtotle's opinion of him as a dramatic cha- 
racter 2 3 


ARzABiAan Nicars, their ſpecies of unity 438 


, their authenticity 439 
ABBUTHNOT, his Lucent account of Burnet's 

death - - - 
Axlos ro adopts the * ſpecies of unity id. 


ARTAXERXES, opera of, its finale 384 [z] 
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"LO Lord, his praiſe of poetry 1 5 


BrArriE, Dr. his illuſtration of poetical ar- 


rangement - - 170 [B] 
, his criticiſm on the death of Love- 
lace - 3 268 
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BeauTy not inconſiſtent with magnitude 179 
in women connected with ſize and 
ſtrength by the Greek I 78 
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BLANK VERSE fitted for the drama 120 
— diſtinction between epic and 
dramatic - — | ib. 
- fit for deſcriptive poetry 470 
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fitneſs for a tranſlation of Homer, or for 
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* and Beattie 8. 484 
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ſpeech of Hamlet | + = 425 
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——ͤ his idea that beauty does not depend 
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Cxorvs of the ancient drama, i its uſe and pro- 
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Ariſtotle and Horace fay of it 383 
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and character - ©. ++ 11380 

Commons, Houſe of, an Ariſtocratic aſſembly 

225 
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CowrERx, Mr. examination of what he ad- 
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Spectator concerning it — 510 


. ſupplemental, to the play 240 
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Greek tragedy - - 219 
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FABLE, the eſſential part of tragedy 162 
F ARREN, Miſs, why not competent to repre- 
ſent Mrs. Oakley - 346 
FATAL CuR1os1TY of Lillo, compared with 
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FIELDING, his merit as a painter of manners 
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Shakeſpear s characters 212 


—— probable reaſon of his ul ſucceſs in 


Othello a 1 112 r 333 
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grave 5 332 2. 


Gnosrs, argument of Lefling « on ther uſe in 


the drama QI 90 31 275 
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